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PREFACE TO A SECOND DECADE 


ITH the appearance of this issue, the New England 

Quarterly, having survived its first ten years of life, 
enters the decade of its later childhood and adolescence. It 
also passes from the experienced hands of Mr. Stewart Mitch- 
ell, whose devoted care has brought it safely through the mala- 
dies and growing pains of infancy and early childhood, into 
the charge of his untried but hopeful successor, who has under- 
taken to see it through its awkward and self-conscious teens. 
No appreciable change in garb or demeanor, it may be added, 
is to be expected from this transfer of tutelage. 

In accordance with a policy of rotation, two of the original 
board of editors, Mr. Samuel Eliot Morison and Mr. Stanley 
T. Williams, have stepped aside into temporary retirement. 
It is perhaps a tribute to the value of their services that their 
places have been filled by the election of three new editors, 
Professors F. O. Matthiessen of Harvard and Austin Warren 
of Boston University, and Harold R. Shurtleff, Esquire, of 
Cambridge. 

Contributors, subscribers, and other correspondents are 
again requested to avoid delay and confusion by addressing 
communications to Box 76, University of Maine, Orono, 
Maine. 

Copyright 1938 by the New England Quarterly 
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RUSSELL SAGE: YANKEE 
JANE REMSEN 


OR generations 1816 was known as the year without a 

summer, or as the farmers called it, Eighteen-Hundred- 
and-Starve-to-Death. Three feet of snow fell in June, and the 
ice was half an inch thick over the brooks and marshes. Most 
of the young corn was killed before maturing, and farmers 
cut down blighted cornstalks as fodder for their lean cattle, 
wondering what the weather would do next. Russell Sage was 
born in August of that year, in a humble farmhouse in up- 
state New York. 

His father and mother, encumbered with a brood of five 
children, had departed in the early spring from Middletown, 
Connecticut—which had been the native soil of the Sage fami- 
ly since 1652—for a destination “way out west.” Starting as 
soon as the trails were open, they had hoped to reach a new 
homestead before the next winter's hardships set in. Prudence 
Risley, daughter and wife of pioneers, had no time to com- 
plain; doubtless she was as ambitious as her husband. Born 
as she was in the Mohawk Valley, the worked-out farms of 
New England must have seemed contemptible to her critical 
eye. Besides, there were too many Sages in Middletown. 
When her husband was a small boy in 1790, the first United 
States census showed forty-one Sage households in the dis- 
trict. Elisha himself conceded that a change might prove 
beneficial to his own prestige and advancement, although in 
just what way he did not pause to consider. 

Discouraged by the inclement weather and by the trials 
of nomadic existence, the family decided to make a tempo- 
rary halt at Verona, a township of central New York, and 
there await the expected birth of another child. In good 
time the baby, christened Russell Sage, was born—by descent 
a Connecticut Yankee, by circumstance an up-state New 
Yorker. That his coming proved “a further burden to a 
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sorely tried family,” as one writer reports, is a fact far re- 
moved from actuality. In those days of agricultural preoccu- 
pation, boys were a distinct asset. Elisha and Prudence were 
much too shrewd to resent this gratuitous piece of good for- 
tune. 

Accordingly, when Russell was two years old, his father 
abandoned his plans for pushing westward and decided to 
buy a farm on the outskirts of Verona township, which was 
one hundred miles west from Albany in the fertile valley of 
the Mohawk. Land could be bought for as little as twenty- 
five cents an acre until after the building of the Erie Canal, 
which was chartered the year Russell Sage was born. By 1826, 
ten years later, the same piece of soil was worth from ten to 
twenty times its original cost. Elisha considered it a good 
place to settle down and build a homestead. 

It was a hard life, with scanty nourishment, and it produced 
that spare, raw-boned type of which Russell Sage was to be- 
come a pronounced example. No quantity of substantial food 
in later life could ever efface a look which the photographer, 
Pirie MacDonald, to whom Sage sat for a camera study, re- 
ferred to as one of “congenital hunger.” Children of kinder- 
garten age were put to work gathering chips and kindling for 
the family fire. As soon as they could, they helped the women 
tend the cows, and joined the men as soon as they were able 
to swing an axe and wield a hoe. There was hunting in the 
surrounding woods—not for pleasure, or even for food alone, 
but as the basis of trade in the community. Specie and bank 
notes were not often handled by the farmer, and Russell could 
not remember seeing, much less handling, money while on 
the farm. 

During his childhood, the greatest interest was aroused by 
that remarkable ditch being dug near by—the Erie Canal. 
As early as 1822, when Russell was six, there was an adver- 
tisement in the papers, inserted by canal authorities, offering 
twelve dollars a month as “excellent wages for those hard 
times.” On this basis, the canal contractor undertook to find 
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nine hundred laborers to toil twelve hours each day. It was 
a thrilling event, when opportunity allowed, to watch the 
men at work, and a momentous occasion when water was 
finally turned into the ditch. The opening of the canal was 
signalized by the firing of cannon placed ten miles apart 
across the country, and the news was carried five hundred 
and fifty miles in eighty-one minutes, which was “thought 
pretty rapid.” 

Elisha Sage, like most New Englanders, believed that edu- 
cation was a primary obligation, and his boys received a rudi- 
mentary schooling. At figures, Russell was singularly adept, 
and could add a column, as his teacher said, “two steps at a 
time.” For reading, the opportunity was limited. Once pray- 
ers were said in the evening, and the daily lesson from the 
Bible was read, lights were promptly extinguished. Few farm- 
ers in the community owned any other book than the Holy 
Writ, which fact largely accounted for the old-fashioned terms 
of speech that Sage retained through life. 

This phase of boyhood, however, was soon to end. At fif- 
teen, young Russell went down the Erie Canal to Troy as 
errand boy and general factotum in the grocery store of his 
oldest brother, Henry. There, his wages amounted to ap- 
proximately four dollars a month and keep, the usual wages 
given to boys of that age. But—and this was most important for 
Russell—he was to live at one end of the canal and to compre- 
hend its importance as an artery through which the West 
could send its products by way of Troy to New England mills, 
or to Atlantic ports for re-shipment to all parts of the world. 

Here young Russell worked for four long years. The duties 
started at dawn with the opening and arranging of the store 
for the day’s business, and ended at sunset. In the busy season, 
however, the place was open until midnight, or as long as the 
customers continued to buy. Many a glass of grog was sold 
by Russell in these days, and the price of a “bender” was un- 
believably cheap. Whiskey cost two cents a drink, a good 
“hooker” of French brandy cost six, and “Jamaica gin,” or 
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rum, sold for three. Many a farmer slept off a carousal in the 
rear of a wagon while a boy of eight or nine held the reins go- 
ing home at night. 

There was no consideration of going back to the farm, with 
its meagre returns. Nor did the foppish desires of clerks with 
elegant patent leather boots and tassels offer any appeal. 
Russell was satisfied to tuck coarse jeans into vulgar but com- 
fortable raw-hide boots. He was not, however, satisfied with 
his earnings, and even when the four a month was changed to 
four a week he felt that he could improve his condition. Ac- 
cordingly he set to work earning additional money in good 
old Yankee fashion by trading. He became a popular figure 
at the town hall, where all classes met on equal footing, where 
letters were delivered, the latest items of news discussed, and 
political or social questions hotly debated. 

Horse-trading is a peculiar art. It may be that some of the 
dealers at the old Bull’s Head Tavern, famous as an early 
New York horse mart, were unduly hard on the lad when they 
dubbed him a “skinflint Yankee” and threatened to “have 
the law on him.” On the other hand, the influence and reputa- 
tion he gained there are said to have played an effective part 
in his subsequent election to Congress. In Troy, shrewdness 
and aggressiveness, combined with honesty, was considered 
the only sound business or political policy. ‘““Why, of course,” 
said Sage in later life, ‘“‘a man must be honest in his dealings 
or he would soon cease to be trusted by his associates. The 
millionaires of today must have been honest or they wouldn't 
have been rich. It is impossible for a scoundrel to stay rich 
any length of time.” 

In the four years from fifteen to nineteen, no opportunity 
was lost to make money. When the chance came to take a boat- 
load of horses to New York, selling them on a commission 
basis, Sage—though only nineteen—returned to Troy with 
seven hundred dollars in commissions and an enhanced repu- 
tation as a trader. Asa result of the successful consummation 
of this deal, a partnership was established between Russell 
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and his younger brother, Elisha. The firm of E. M. and R. Sage 
was listed in the Troy Directory of 1835, as a grocery business 
at 414 River Street. Elisha lived on the Albany Road, but 
Russell economized by boarding at the old lodging, close to 
the store. The surplus money was invested in town lots and in 
the business. 

During the first year, the gross volume of tonnage that 
passed through Troy was larger than that of any other town 
on the Hudson River, with the exception of New York. In 
October, 1835, the Rensselaer and Saratoga Railroad made its 
official entrance into the city over the new bridge, the first to 
be built across the Hudson between New York Bay and the 
head of tide. Trains were not permitted to enter the city un- 
der steam power. The “monster engine” was detached on the 
west side of the river, and the trains were drawn through the 
covered wooden bridge by horses, and thence down the main 
street of the city to the ticket office at Troy House. 

Waterways were, however, the great highways, and the New 
York provision markets brought the highest prices. When the 
Hudson River was frozen, and the post roads were impassable, 
“fancy” prices were the rule. In the winter of 1836, the Hud- 
son was blocked unseasonably early. Many barges which had 
cleared the canal were held fast by the frozen river, so that the 
cargoes were in grave danger of spoiling. With his own sloops, 
Russell Sage decided to speculate on the chances of getting the 
produce of these barges to the New York market. Because ot 
the unfavorable outlook and dearth of available cash, the 
produce was purchased for a pittance. Older and wiser men 
confidently told each other that this time young Sage had over- 
stepped himself. An unexpected thaw came, however, and the 
perishables arrived safely in New York before the river again 
closed over with ice. The Sage luck held, and is reported to 
have added forty thousand dollars in cash to capital already 
set aside for future ventures. 

Naturally, these operations were unconnected with the con- 
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servative grocery business. This diversity of resources was a 
factor in helping the young man, just turned twenty-one, suc- 
cessfully to weather the Panic of 1837, and to face all future 
panics with a reasonable degree of assurance. By August, 1837, 
only two years after the formation of the partnership, Russell 
purchased the interest of his brother, Elisha, for twenty-five 
thousand dollars. The original capital of seven hundred dol- 
lars had been well invested! 

With the fear of poverty always in mind, the increasingly 
important young merchant refused to indulge in distractions 
that might lead to extravagance. Having completed a course 
at night school, he spent his spare time reading history books 
and newspapers. He was proud of his self-education, and did 
not hesitate to show it off to advantage in public. In debate, 
Sage was considered a formidable opponent. Here was ac- 
quired that “parliamentary manner” later developed so ad- 
vantageously in Congress. Debate was an important social 
pastime in an age when oratory was considered a fine art, and 
to move an audience to tears was proof positive of rhetorical 
excellence. 

The matter of “hard liquor” was a disturbing element in 
the grocery business at that time. Following the panic, every- 
thing was to be reformed, from President Jackson's high- 
handed insistence on the executive prerogatives to the com- 
mon, everyday practice of drinking intoxicating beverages. 
With the aid of George Raines, the Canal Commissioner, the 
Rechabite Temperance Crusade made a deep impression 
upon the more conservative citizens of Troy. Thurlow Weed 
relates that one no longer openly “had a drink” but dropped 
into a grocery and “smiled once or twice’’ on the way home. 
When some of Sage’s best customers ceased “smiling,” he de- 
cided to give up this part of the business. Therefore, not long 
after the parting with Elisha, the combination store was sold, 
for an “excellent profit.” 

The next venture was in the wholesale markets with one 
John P. Bates, a prominent commission merchant and banker 
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of Troy. Bates had a wide acquaintance and a large trade in 
the eastern and southern parts of Rensselaer County, and even 
across the mountains in Massachusetts; while Sage’s business 
was well established in the northern district, all the way up 
to Bennington and along Lake Champlain. Hence, in the 
comparatively short course of a decade, Sage became one of 
the leading merchants of Troy, on equal terms with the fore- 
most business men of the town. 

About this time, Russell began courting Maria Winne, 
daughter of a wealthy lumber inspector, and one of the most 
attractive girls in the district. She was a graduate of the Emma 
Willard Seminary, the first institution in America for the 
“higher education of females’; and her culture and charm 
exerted a deep-felt influence over the course of the young 
merchant's later life. In 1841 they were quietly married, and 
Russell built her a substantial brick residence, designed in the 
popular Gothic style. Later, he bought out his business part- 
ner for $150,000. Since retirement at twenty-eight was un- 
thinkable, Sage continued in business alone, pushing onward 
with that singleness of purpose which has made the fortunes of 
so many American millionaires. 


In 1842, Sage was elected to the Board of Aldermen. Since 
he considered it the duty of every citizen to give a certain 
amount of time to civic affairs, and to work toward getting 
good men into political office, he accepted election with alac- 
rity. As one of the wealthiest business men of the city, he soon 
became head of the Board and served on finance, naviga- 
tion, and auditing committees. Accounting was his forte, 
doubtless because of his early ability to “figure two steps at a 
time,’ and his later experience as bookkeeper for his brother 
Henry. As always, the smallest details commanded attention, 
whether in considering the annual estimate for the Board 
of Education, a contract for a sidewalk, or a petition for relief 
from an assessment. 
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Political contact was soon established with Thurlow Weed, 
who, without holding office himself, became popularly known 
as “Warwick, the King Maker.” Weed guided the destinies 
of the State as long as the Whig faction was in power, and 
Troy became a Whig stronghold. Believing in the policy of 
giving office to young men, affectionately referred to as “my 
boys,” Weed must have been pleased when the most success- 
ful young business man in Troy entered politics. Russell Sage 
could hardly have wished for a more powerful sponsor or one 
better suited to judge ability. As one of Weed’s “boys,” he 
was soon made treasurer of Rensselaer County, and proceed- 
ed to place the county finances, which were in a deplorable 
state, on a solid basis. Meanwhile, the bankers were rallying 
behind the Whig banner and supplying the party with funds 
for campaign purposes. 

Unlike President Jackson, who condemned the rich, Rus- 
sell Sage did not believe it possible for a man to have too much 
money. He believed that capital must be protected and that 
banks must stand secure as sources of investment. According- 
ly, when suspension of bank after bank bore evidence to the 
undermining policies of the administration, Sage came out 
in open support of the bankers’ party. When at a dinner in 
honor of General Wool, a local hero of the Mexican War, 
Sage delivered an enthusiastic address in praise of Zachary 
Taylor, his district elected him a delegate to the national 
Whig convention. Thus one step led to another; from city 
council to county treasurer; and from there to national 
politics. 

In 1850, Sage became the regular Whig nominee for con- 
gressman. Endorsed by Thurlow Weed, he became at once 
a target for the guns of the opposition. He was dubbed a 
“country barber who keeps a shop somewhere on River 
Street.” Elsewhere he was characterized as an impotent and in- 
competent trickster, whose influence in Washington would 
never be felt, whose business capacity was exhibited only by 
the exercise of low cunning, and whose skill lay purely in the 
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ability to take advantage of the necessities of less fortunate 
neighbors. One Troy paper called him a man with “no liberal 
views, who would bring disgrace to the district.” His ultimate 
defeat, sorely lamented by the Whigs, was attributed really 
to an organization called the Silver Greys, composed of politi- 
cal enemies of Dictator Weed. 

Running for Congress again in 1852, this time successfully, 
Sage was loudly accused of spending money for his election— 
a charge which, characteristically enough, he did not deny. 
But in Washington he was a model of probity. “The first day,” 
he later confessed, “I felt as if I were treading on eggs. But, 
Lord bless you! I lost that feeling inside of forty-eight hours, 
and began to feel as if I owned the place.”” Always Sage asserted 
his own personality, and he was never mistaken for one of 
those who went to Congress, chewed tobacco, and merely 
answered yes or no when the roll was called. 

Matters of transportation assumed a vitally important role 
in 1852. The Seward Bill proposed to construct a railroad 
through the territories of the United States, stretching from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. The general agitation for this 
building program bore fruit rapidly, and by the end of the ses- 
sion, land grants, subsidies, and mail contracts were being 
arranged with dispatch in order to invite private capital. His 
accurate gauging of the trend taken in all these affairs proved 
of valuable assistance to Sage, forming a background of know!l- 
edge for the placement of his own capital. 

Whatever his personal reasons for going to Congress, Rus- 
sell Sage fulfilled to the letter the desires of his constituents. 
Before the end of his second term, he had helped make the 
appropriation for the New York Navy Yard $400,000 as 
against Boston's $121,000; and he further saw to it that the 
appropriation for the United States District Courtrooms at 
Utica, in Thurlow Weed’s bailiwick, was passed. Usually he 
was on the side of economy, but this did not keep him from 
asking for funds to make and keep the peace in Oregon. 
Largely through his efforts, educational advantages were se- 
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cured for the Indians in the western territory. Sage had played 
with redskins as a boy, and never to the day of his death lost 
interest in their welfare and advancement. 

Sage opposed the surrender of the reserved rights of the 
states to the general government. “Considering the increas- 
ing honor and patronage of the Government,” he told his 
fellow-congressman, “I do not desire nor intend to allow, 
so far as I have the power to prevent, the surrender or absorp- 
tion of any of the reserved rights of the States without such 
States’ free and full acquiescence in the same, which I do not 
believe will ever be given by any State in the Union.” 

The home citizens did not believe in slavery, and Troy was 
on the “underground railway” for facilitating the escape of 
negroes when President Fillmore signed the Fugitive Slave 
Law. In a long speech on the subject, delivered in August, 
1856, Sage cited the cost of the territories purchased by the 
United States, amounting to over $800,000,000, and pointed 
out that free states had paid more than two-thirds of this cost, 
and had borne their full share of the Mexican War, which led 
to and resulted from, these acquisitions. Five slave states, 
with ten senators and sixteen representatives, had been ad- 
mitted from this territory; and the free states, if there were 
to be any, were yet to be admitted. “This,” he insisted, “is not 
according to the expressed Doctrines of Washington and Jef- 
ferson.” And he closed his address with the words of Clay: 
“no earthly power ever will make me vote to spread slavery 
over territory where it does not exist.” 

Sage suggested as a remedy a return to the principles of the 
early fathers of the Republic through the admission of Kan- 
sas as a free state, a restoration of the Missouri restriction on 
slavery, and a reorganization of the western territory until 
admitted into the Union as states. “Are not these just, reason- 
able, and easy remedies? Party ties with me are as nothing com- 
pared with duty. For one, I know no party so dear to me as my 
country; no obligation so binding but to put forth all the 
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energy, strength, and power that God has given me to pre- 
serve it.” 

Several years later, during the Civil War, President Lincoln 
and Secretary of State Seward called upon Sage for financial 
advice. A large meeting was held at the old Astor House in 
New York, presided over by Weed, who had seen his disrupted 
Whig Party die a natural death as the result of dissensions 
regarding slavery. Lincoln was in doubt whether the govern- 
ment debt could be increased by $400,000,000 for the pur- 
pose of preserving the Union. If it were not increased, con- 
tended Sage, what was to become of the standing debt of 
$1,600,000,000? In other words, he thought that the business 
in question, be it government, railroad, or industrial com- 
pany, should reserve credit to maintain itself and protect 
interests already involved. As for the preservation of the 
Union, he believed in raising any amount necessary, which 
sentiment greatly pleased both Lincoln and Seward. 

Sage refused renomination to Congress in 1854, in order 
to devote full time to his business interests, which now cen- 
tered upon the development of transportation. In the ensuing 
years, few men became more conversant with the problems of 
steam transit. Some of this knowledge was doubtless gained 
as a director in the important Troy and Boston Railroad, 
with his old partner Bates, Hiram Slocum, Alderman Jared 
Weed, and General John E. Wool. 

Successful in eastern railroads, Sage loaned $25,000 to a 
road west of the Mississippi, the La Crosse and Milwaukee, 
a beneficiary under the Congressional land grants. There was 
every reason to believe in the soundness of this road, until 
the panic of 1857 swept the country. This panic was more 
easily controlled than that of 1837, for government machinery 
was in better condition, and the clearing house, established 
in 1853, kept down the unscrupulous juggling of accounts 
that had been the rule in the days when Wall Street “cleared” 
on Fridays. But railroads were heavily involved, and the pre- 
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diction of M. Poussins came true—namely, that the “danger 
in America was not from too few railroads but from too 
many.” Sage, familiar with the La Crosse and Milwaukee's af- 
fairs, continued to believe in its usefulness; and the later his- 
tory of the road, under the name of Chicago, Milwaukee, and 
St. Paul, is one more proof of the Sage infallibility. 

While western railroad construction was going forward, 
Sage made “flying trips” —already habitual with him when in 
Congress—and found no difficulty in directing business opera- 
tions several days’ journey apart. Frequent trips were made to 
New York, where many of his older Troy associates were 
permanently living, as his interest in railroads and financing 
increased. Sage was beginning to realize that a fortune already 
involving three-quarters of a million could not be directed 
from an up-state city. Accordingly, in 1863 he purchased for 
$32,000 a mansion at Fifth Avenue and Thirty-Ninth Street, 
near the home of an old friend and co-worker, E. D. Morgan. 
The same property was bought later by P. T. Barnum and 
sold for $110,000, a phenomenal rise in value over a period 
of ten years. Sage then preferred another property just above 
Forty-Second Street on the same avenue. 

During these years, horseback riding provided the chief 
form of athletics for a busy financier and railroad man. Sage 
established a regular routine of a ride a day, which was broken 
only by the death of Maria Winne Sage in 1867. During the 
next two years, a great deal of time was spent in Troy, where 
at brother William’s home Russell met and courted a former 
school friend of Maria’s, who also enjoyed an occasional ride 
through the outskirts of town. This new association culminat- 
ed in a quiet wedding in November, 1869, an event which 
greatly disturbed certain members of the immediate family. 
Family ties, however, had been loosened, first by the father’s 
death in 1854, and eleven years later by that of the mother. 
With the accustomed peace and regularity restored to the 
Sage household, Russell became once more completely ab- 
sorbed in making money and holding it against the rigorous 
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onslaughts of the Wall Street financiers. And so began the 
rapid mounting of a fortune which, at the end of the century, 
was to total more than $64,000,000. 


Ill 


By the close of the Civil War, the Chicago, Milwaukee, and 
St. Paul Railroad Company, in which Sage was a heavy in- 
vestor, was in control of a net of roads which formed the nu- 
cleus of the great system now extending to the Pacific Coast. 
The value of the Company's stocks and bonds had risen enor- 
mously. Merger followed merger in rapid succession, and in 
all these dealings Sage managed to have an active hand. Not 
always did he escape attack as a result of his manipulations. 
He was branded as a man of callous nature, without con- 
science or scruple. And yet never, throughout his long and 
active career, were his enemies able to point specifically to 
dishonesty or fraudulence in his business maneuverings. 

During the depression of 1873, Sage, at Jay Gould's sugges- 
tion, became president of the Pacific Mail Steamship Com- 
pany. Previously, considerable stock had been acquired at 
bargain prices, and in turn $125,000 was loaned to the cor- 
poration, secured by the United States mail subsidy. Sage 
examined every operating item, much to the disgust of Gould, 
who thought these details should have been left to Rufus 
Hatch, the vice-president and general manager. In a few 
months the stock broke badly, even though the company was 
doing an excellent business. A letter authorized by the direc- 
tors showed the true valuation of the steamships to be about a 
quarter of the $11,250,000 represented on the books. 

One Sunday morning, according to the papers, Rufus Hatch 
rushed up to Gould and Sage as they were leaving church, 
and said that there was practically nothing left in the treas- 
ury. Sage demanded an explanation from the general man- 
ager, who had been “taking care of the details” in accordance 
with Gould's desires, and Hatch admitted certain irregulari- 
ties hitherto concealed. The justly indignant president 
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straightway resigned. Thereupon Hatch sent a letter to the 
Times contending that false statements had been published 
with intent to injure the business, and intimating that Sage 
himself had indulged in questionable transactions which led 
to his forced resignation. The letter explained that the com- 
pany was prosperous and in good financial condition, as would 
be shown on the full and complete statement soon to be is- 
sued. 

The public waited in vain for the promised report. Wall 
Street thought that the resignation boded ill for the company. 
The press, however, ridiculed the idea that Sage did not know 
the company’s affairs: “Ignorance of this kind is hardly in 
keeping with Mr. Sage’s previously well established reputa- 
tion as a shrewd man of business. How could such men as 
John Jacob Astor, Moses Taylor, and Marshall Roberts have 
given a certificate of assurance as to the condition of the 
company?” 

Sage was finally persuaded, as a matter of self-respect, to 
reply. “Against the coarse language, rude manners and un- 
founded charges of Hatch,” he defended himself as a man 
who had little inclination to be kept in contact with “intrigue, 
deception, violence, and bad management.” Such a logical, 
unimpassioned letter could not fail to have a favorable effect. 
Yet the matter had received too much publicity to be dropped. 
“The Pacific Mail Hocus Pocus” shared front-page headlines 
with the Beecher-Tilton trial. A rumor was spread that un- 
accounted funds had been used to bribe congressmen to vote 
for the mail subsidy granted the company. This forced the 
Attorney General to act, and Sage, Hatch, and another execu- 
tive named Garrison were summoned to Washington to ap- 
pear before the Ways and Means Committee. 

Nothing of importance was developed in this examination. 
Sage denied any knowledge of corrupting congressmen, or of 
funds used through brokers to uphold the price of the stock. 
Later it was shown that Irwin, an agent of the company in 
San Francisco, was a go-between, and had paid money to cer- 
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tain congressmen, whose terms had now expired, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining the subsidy. Except for an occasional flurry, 
the investigation died down in the usual manner, and Sage 
was exonerated in full by the court and by the press. 

In the meantime, large profits which had accrued to Sage 
through railroad and other holdings were let out as short-term 
loans. Frequently the high interest rate led to charges of 
usury. In 1869, a suit was brought by an Edward P. Scott, 
whose firm had borrowed $230,000 at seven per cent and a 
month later had renewed the note at an additional one per 
cent interest. Sage thought his reputation had been damaged, 
and rather than question the issue further, returned the entire 
sum charged for interest. The court thereupon conceded that 
the offense was “divested of the supposed criminality of pur- 
pose’’; and Sage continued his practice unmolested. 

With his affairs in excellent condition, and with inside 
knowledge—as director in several railroads—of good and bad 
collateral, Sage was in a position to make large amounts by 
lending hundreds of thousands instead of mere thousands. 
The public imagination, aided by cartoons and the aspersions 
of enemies, depicted a loan shark, under the title of “Uncle 
Russell, the Simpson of Wall Street,” after a well-known pawn- 
broker. A method similar to pawnbroking was used instead 
of the usual books. A ticket for the amount borrowed was 
issued, and a stub bearing a record of the collateral was re- 
tained and placed in a safe deposit box. Sage preferred a mixed 
loan, with several kinds of stocks as security. 

The wide banking experience gained as an officer in such 
different banks as the Commercial of Troy and the Importers 
and Traders of New York, led Sage to become one of the 
founders of the Fifth Avenue Bank, which opened its doors 
in 1875, in the basement of the old Sherwood House, at 531 
Fifth Avenue. The bank was designed principally to accom- 
modate wealthy citizens in the neighborhood of Grand Cen- 
tral Station, and business exceeded even the most sanguine 
hopes. A special parlor was fitted up at the left of the entrance, 
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richly carpeted, and calculated to appeal to the tastes of 
woman depositors. A few years later the bank moved to its 
present quarters at Forty-fourth Street and Fifth Avenue—a 
building “whose gorgeousness seems to be artfully designed to 
convince women that they are business men.” 

Among Sage’s debtors during these years was Jay Gould, 
whom the now successful banker had first met in the 1850's 
for the purpose of reorganizing the Rutland and Washington 
Railroad. The same ruthless determination to succeed may 
have been the cord which drew the two together, despite 
the twenty years’ difference in their ages. At any rate, when 
Gould was on the verge of being frozen out of his telegraph 
holdings as the result of a ruinous rate war between the West- 
ern Union and the Atlantic and Pacific Telegraph Company, 
Sage came to the rescue with an extra $3,000,000—more than 
enough to rout all enemies and establish in the public mind 
the close relationship between the two moneyed powers. 

The American Union Telegraph Company was now organ- 
ized by Sage and Gould; and in a remarkably short time 
the new company had almost three times the wire mileage 
owned by the Atlantic and Pacific. Reduced rates created 
a large class of social and commercial business. The market 
for Western Union stock quickly declined, and W. H. Vander- 
bilt sued for peace. A meeting was held in January, 1881, at 
Vanderbilt's mansion, and the proposed consolidation was 
referred to the executive committee of the Western Union. 
Terms of consolidation were agreed upon in February, the 
united capital being $80,000,000. 

In the hectic days of 1884, Sage, caught in the general cata- 
clysm, weathered the storm but suffered a nervous break- 
down. Four months were spent on an enforced vacation— 
the first in fifty-three years of concentrated and continu- 
ous effort. During this long period there had been many 
recoups from financial setbacks, but now the situation was 
different, for not only had millions been lost but character 
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had been sorely maligned. A man of sixty-eight cannot easily 
readjust perspective, or change the set habits of a lifetime. 

Early in January came the collapse of the fortune of Henry 
Villard, a railroad man Sage had known for years—another 
of those who had started with greater assets and who had 
lost. There was no warning of the crash precipitated by 
Ferdinand Ward, who “escaped with a loss of his memory 
and a million dollars.” In May, the Maritime National Bank 
closed its doors. A week later, Grant and Ward failed. Within 
twenty-four hours, one of the most reputable and best known 
houses, Fisk and Hatch, went under. Hatch, the junior part- 
ner, was then president of the Exchange. The notice, read in 
the Stock Exchange the same afternoon, resulted in “a pro- 
longed whistle expressive of surprise and agony from every 
mouth.” 

Between reported failures and runs on banks, the excite- 
ment was intense. Nowhere was there such disorder as in front 
of Russell Sage’s door. The hallway fronting on the office at 
71 Broadway was jammed with brokers and messengers de- 
sirous of collecting profits from the Genius of Wall Street, and 
fighting one another in eagerness to get in line. Sage, cool and 
self-possessed, from a trunk filled with greenbacks, paid all 
demands. Many customers, however, who dealt in small 
amounts could not conceive of a private individual with- 
standing so great a run when old established firms were un- 
able to meet their obligations. And the financier was certainly 
not reassured by the howls and catcalls of the crowd outside. 

The next morning, four policemen were summoned to 
keep guard at the office, and only three men were allowed 
to enter at a time. The line formed before nine o'clock and 
was continually reinforced by new arrivals. Many of the 
late comers were unable to get inside before the customary 
closing hour, and threatened to break down the door. “If 
the old man has gone up,” they cried, “why doesn’t he come 
out and say so?” The Times commented solemnly on the 
whole affair: “Heretofore, although regarded as close-fisted 
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and crotchety, he was well liked. Today everybody seems to 
condemn him.” 

The president pro tempore of the Stock Exchange called 
and suggested making a plain statement as to the condition of 
affairs. The reply from Sage was characteristic. “A man is best 
shown by his works. I have paid out a great deal of money in 
the last three days. I have paid out $800,000 today. But what is 
the use of taking inventory of a man’s private affairs? It stirs 
up distrust. The general effect is weakening.” 

A few questions were answered for publication. 

“Then you have paid all demands so far made on you?” 

“Yes, every dollar.” 

“And you intend to do likewise tomorrow?” 

“Certainly! I think the money I have paid out in the past 
three days has been of real benefit to the community. I wish 
there were a few more men who could do as much.” 

The third day of the run was less dramatic, for customers 
were beginning to realize that credit was limited only by office 
facilities. Sage, however, collapsed beneath the strain and was 
bundled off to Long Island to spend the entire summer under 
the sympathetic care of Mrs. Sage and Dr. Munn. 


IV 


From that time on, the Exchange enjoyed the sport of catch- 
ing Uncle Russell. Others “had the law on him” at the slight- 
est provocation, broke in the door, or stood in disorderly mobs 
jeering and threatening bodily injury whenever he passed 
on the street. And yet while defaulters fled, Uncle Russell car- 
ried on, satisfied to know that in May, 1884, he had paid out 
more than the surplus of any banking institution in New 
York City. 

During the next few years there were numerous lawsuits, 
and actions were brought based on happenings ten years old. 
In the Hopper Case, in the spring of 1887, the claimant ob- 
tained a verdict for $1500. The seventy-one-year-old defendant 
appealed, and the Herald commented that “another decade of 
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years will pass before Mr. Sage will be required to draw his 
check.” That he would then be an old man—eighty-one—did 
not seem to occur to the public mind. Following complete 
recovery from the collapse of 1884, there seemed to be little 
thought of his advanced age. “The great Wall Street opera- 
tor,” continued the Herald, “entered the court with buoyant 
step, carrying over his arm, in negligee fashion, a light spring 
overcoat and sporting a jaunty cane.” 

Two aggressive young women sued for “alleged attentions.” 
One, a Spaniard, demanded $75,000 based on a promise to 
give her a city house worth $50,000 and a country home in 
Mount Vernon worth $25,000. Sage, however, knew nothing 
about the allegations. Another suit was brought by Delia Kee- 
gan, who sued for $100,000 in 1893, alleging attentions that 
had taken place nearly thirty years before. The case ended 
abruptly enough, so far as the courts were concerned. The 
woman proved to be an alcoholic and was sent to Bellevue for 
mental examination. The newspapers, however, seized upon 
the unsavory details with avidity; and thereafter, on the fre- 
quent occasions of her arrest for intoxication, the public was 
reminded of the alleged connection between Sage and Delia 
Keegan. 

Shortly after noon on December 4, 1891, an explosion oc- 
curred in Wall Street which shook all lower New York and 
was heard as far north as Eleventh Street. It cost the lives of 
two men, resulted in severe injuries to several others, and 
produced a considerable property damage. The explosion was 
caused by a bomb thrown into the Sage office by an unknown 
lunatic who had been attempting by threats to extort $1,250,- 
ooo in cash. The attacker presented a forged letter of intro- 
duction from the Rockefellers, and immediately requested 
money. The financier demurred, but the maniac would not 
listen and dramatically demanded the money at once. When 
Sage persistently refused, the bomb—concealed within a hand- 
bag—was thrown across the room. The maniac was dismem- 
bered and beheaded; a clerk, Benjamin F. Norton, was blown 
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through the window; and Sage, along with four others, was 
seriously injured. 

At O'Connell's pharmacy, across Broadway, Sage was at- 
tended by Dr. Munn and then taken home. Almost immedi- 
ately after receiving word by telephone, Gould broke the 
news to Mrs. Sage. As Dr. Munn’s carriage drove up, Mrs. 
Sage rushed down the steps in an excited condition. The aged 
financier was able, with difficulty, to climb the stairs to the 
second floor, complaining all the time of intense pain in one 
side—later found to be caused by embedded pieces of wood, 
steel, and glass. 

Sage’s nephew, Charles Chapin, later editor of the New 
York World, reported that Sage told his servants who were 
hovering solicitously about him to “clear out and stay out,” 
for they were “not going to hold a wake over him yet.” Within 
three days he was able to shave himself and receive friends. 
The few who were admitted found him very deaf, but other- 
wise looking vigorous and alert. The hundreds who called in 
vain were assured by a soft-voiced maid, “Mr. Sage is doing 
nicely, thank you, but cannot be disturbed.” And Dr. T. 
DeWitt Talmadge, at the Friday night prayer meeting, spoke 
warmly of Russell Sage in a manner which must have met 
with incredulity. Only a few days previously the church had 
received a loan of $125,000. 

After the bombing, there was a continuance of the crank 
letters and threats. One of the get-rich-quick fraternity called 
at the Sage home and demanded $2,500. The maid who an- 
swered the door was alarmed. “I can’t put him out!” she cried. 
“I can,” stormed Mrs. Sage, a woman of great determinaton, 
who was as good as her word despite threats to blow up the 
house in fifteen minutes. Thereafter the Sage door was opened 
only after a precautionary chain was carefully set in place. 

For weeks, the dinner table conversation of all New York 
turned to assassins, bombs, and cranks. At the December din- 
ner of the New England Society, of which Sage was a mem- 
ber, Chauncey Depew, in his inimitable way, made a neat 
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phrase for the occasion on the “crankincss of the Puritan and 
his can of moral dynamite.” Depew ended with a commen- 
tary on the Yankee character which was to be peculiarly ap- 
plicable to the ultimate disposition of the bulk of the Sage for- 
tune: “New England,” he said, “has found as many paths to 
Heaven as there are Yankees on earth; and a Yankee can al- 
ways be relied upon to compensate and satisfy any man he has 
ever wronged, if you give him time.” 

William Laidlaw, one of those seriously injured by the 
bomb explosion, threatened almost immediately to sue for 
damages, as publicly announced in the New York Herald 
on Christmas Day. Sage declared such a suit was preposterous; 
though badly burned, he himself had attended the meeting 
of the Manhattan Company within a week of the explosion. 
Apparently, however, the nerves of the thirty-five-year-old 
“good-looking, muscular and active Laidlaw” were not so 
strong as those of the seventy-six-year-old Wall Street finan- 
cier. 

Thus the bomb explosion resulted in a notorious lawsuit, 
afterwards quoted in textbooks as an example of the abuse of 
cross-examination. Had the lawyer for the plaintiff been a 
lesser person than Joseph H. Choate, idol of the New York 
bar, some of his questions might not have been allowed by the 
court. As it was, the general public was vastly entertained at 
the expense of the defendent by having peculiarities which 
had no bearing on the case held up to open ridicule. Choate 
referred to his cross-examination as “skinning an intellectual 
eel,” and throughout the successive trials there was an un- 
wonted emphasis on personalities. 

Within two weeks of the inquest, Sage received a letter 
from Laidlaw, also published in the newspapers, offering to 
withhold the threatened suit for a consideration. No amount 
was mentioned, but it was generally believed to be $10,000. 
Sage threw the letter into the scrap basket. The trial was 
staged and Laidlaw awarded $25,000, largely as a result of 
the merciless cross-examination. The verdict was successfully 
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appealed, and a new trial was ordered. Choate continued to 
picture Sage as a man devoid of responsibility and sympathy. 
And again Laidlaw won the decision, this time in the sum of 
$40,000. 

Laidlaw eventually was the loser. In 1898 the Court of Ap- 
peals reversed the original verdict for the final time. He 
lived another ten years, dying of apoplexy at the age of fifty- 
six, in a home for incurables, and leaving a widow and four 
children—three of whom were born after the explosion. 
Choate, meanwhile, was appointed ambassador to England. 
Hearing of the appointment, Sage’s only comment was “God 
save the Queen!” 

In December, 1892, almost a year to the day after the bomb- 
ing, Sage suffered another shock in the death of his old friend, 
Jay Gould. Long newspaper accounts of the services, at which 
Dr. Paxton of Sage’s church officiated, dwelt on the large num- 
ber of millionaires in attendance. Those best remembered 
today include Collis P. Huntington, Henry Clews, John D. 

crimmins, Chauncey Depew, Ogden Mills, J. P. Morgan, and 
Whitelaw Reid. All these sat near the coffin, unable to conceal 
their emotions. 

“But,” said the Herald in a separate paragraph entitled “A 
Lonesome Figure,” 


the most broken of all upon that floor was Russell Sage, the “last 
leaf on the tree,” the only survivor of the great race of giant opera- 
tors who once held the markets of the country in their mighty 
grasp. He was a pathetic and lonesome figure. The death of Jay 
Gould comes home more poignantly to him than to any other 
man outside the family circle. 


From the time of Gould’s death, stories multiplied by the 
publicity accorded the Laidlaw suit became more colorful 
to meet the popular conception of the “meanest man who 
ever lived.” The personality of the quiet, unostentatious fi- 
nancier whose private life was an example of happy content- 
ment was attacked on every hand. 
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Despite his inclination to be very tolerant regarding the 
many stories circulated, Sage’s amusement at a few of these 
must have been tinged with resentment. It was said that a 
member of the family once arranged for his tailor to make a 
seventy-five dollar coat and charge Sage only fifteen dollars, 
which was all he ordinarily paid. The coat became a subject 
of much comment. One day somebody asked him what he 
paid for it. 

“Fifteen dollars,” was the reply. 

“T'll give you thirty,” said the friend. 

At this Mr. Sage’s eyes are said to have opened wide with 
enthusiasm. “Sold,” he exclaimed, and removed the coat from 
his shoulders. 

Another story has it that on a Sunday morning at church, 
Sage, having only bills in his pocket, let the plate go by. But 
by the time the usher came back down the aisle he had found 
three coppers; stopping the usher, Sage carefully slipped them 
into the collection. 

Once a man who was curious to know why the financier had 
not retired, asked: “Why get together any more money, Mr. 
Sage. You can’t eat it; you can’t drink it; what good will it do 
you?” 

“Ever play marbles?” Uncle Russell asked. 

“Yes, when I was a boy.” 

“Well, you couldn't eat them, could you? No use to you, 
were they? What did you play marbles for, then?” 

At the opening of the twentieth century, no longer pre- 
eminent as the holder of the greatest cash balance, Sage had 
formidable rivals transacting business on a scale that would 
have seemed preposterous half a century before. His contem- 
porary, J. P. Morgan, was the greatest financier. Young 
George Gould was now co-operating with William Rocke- 
feller, E. H. Harriman, James Stillman, and Kuhn, Loeb and 
Company in affairs on which Sage had pioneered. They, in 
common with other important financial figures, had the great- 
est confidence in the integrity of the old man whose long rec- 
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ord showed a devotion to the “highest business principles.” 
The austerity of his private life concerned them not at all. 

Once established on Fifth Avenue, the Sage family fol- 
lowed an unchanging routine for forty years. The neighbors 
were said to set clocks each morning as the meticulous mil- 
lionaire started out for business. On the return uptown at 
four, the groom had horses harnessed and ready for a drive 
in the park until six. The evenings were as simple as in the old 
days at Troy: newspapers, whist, or visits from old friends, 
many of whom also had moved to New York. Sage would have 
nothing to do with the “society nonsense” which was reach- 
ing its peak at the turn of the century. “One of the chiefest 
joys of Adam and Eve,” he used to say, “might well have been 
the fact that there were no precedents in Eden.” And he feared 
for the souls of men who could spend more for a fancy-dress 
ball than many people earn in a lifetime. 

As his life moved well into the eighties, Sage finally met 
an almost unfaceable fact. He had always held that to think 
about death rendered a man unfit for life. Further, it was 
better to wear out than to rust out, although one need not 
be conscious of doing either. Now he grew more cautious. 
In 1903, when he was eighty-seven, men turning to look back 
at him said that there seemed to be no change from the giant 
of fifteen years ago. But Sage, in his heart, knew the truth. On 
that birthday, all callers were denied except a few old friends, 
and business was confined to a short call at the office. 

Possibly the eighty-ninth and last birthday, spent at Law- 
rence, Massachusetts, where a party featuring hard cider was 
given, was the happiest. Surrounded by tributes from friends 
and relatives, he was overwhelmed by the joy of the occasion. 
“It is very gratifying,” he said, “to have a few people feel a 
genuine interest in a body. Friendships like these, that have 
endured, are among the sweetest blessings of old age.” 

Within less than a month of ninety, Russell Sage quietly 
passed away, still believing in his favorite jest: “I am going to 
live to be a hundred, and M. O. P. is going to 200.” His life- 
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long economy was affronted by an extravagant coffin, which 
was enclosed in an especially constructed $22,000 steel vault. 
The entire fortune, with the exception of a few thousands left 
to immediate relatives, went to his wife. It was she who or- 
dered the simple but truthful epitaph for the grave at Oak- 
wood Cemetery in Troy: 


I Have Done THE Best Tuar I 
CouLD BY THE LIGHT OF THE Day. 











THE CHRISTIAN CRITICS AND MR. EMERSON 
CLARENCE HOTSON 


Shocking! horrible! absolutely horrible! Where are we? In the 
moral and Christian city of Boston, or in the purlieus of Jugger- 
naut? What are we coming to? What could the most gloating 
debauchee, in the third row of the vilest theatre, wish for more? 
Where will you find anything in Fanny Wright, or Abner Knee- 
land, or the most prurient French infidel, to surpass this in shame- 
less nakedness and moral atrocity? Were such sentiments belched 
out before the lowest infidel club that ever blasphemed and hic- 
coughed and nestled in the reeking cellar of the lowest grog-shop, 
the report of it would make the blood of every good citizen run 
cold.—But it was before the Boston Lyceum, in the presence and 
hearing of some of the most respectable and intelligent ladies 
and gentlemen of the city. . .. Will they ever again put themselves 
in a position to have their feelings shocked in a similar manner 
by Mr. Emerson or any other caterer to the grossest licentiousness? 


OW came Ralph Waldo Emerson to be the target for 
H such a volley of invective? What evidence is there that 
he read this expression of outraged religion and virtue? What 
attitude did he take toward such attacks on his lectures or 
essays? What significance, therefore, has the series of strictures 
containing this tirade, for Emerson's literary reputation and 
influence? The answers to these questions will throw new 
light on an important literary figure, and on an interesting 
period in New England’s cultural history. 

The paragraph above quoted occurs in the second of a series 
of contributions to the New England Puritan, of Boston, 
weekly organ of the “old-time religion” of New England, 
censor of public morals, and opponent of Unitarianism, Uni- 
versalism, and Swedenborgianism. Though losing ground 
before the inroads of these rivals, the orthodoxy for which it 
spoke was still influential and militant. This verbal assault on 
the “transcendental infidel” of Concord was directed at his 
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lecture on Emanuel Swedenborg, the third of his series on 
“Representative Men.” Some sentiments in that lecture, as 
reported in the Boston Daily Star, January 8, 1846, had moved 
a contributor, seemingly a Congregationalist clergyman, to 
such wrath as to evoke from him a series of articles which 
appeared in the Puritan, with the editor's entire approval, 
from February 5 through March 5, 1846. 

Emerson's essay on Swedenborg in Representative Men 
(1850), which grew out of this lecture, both acknowledges 
and repays an important intellectual debt, and expresses with 
emphasis his impatience with Christian theology. The debt 
arose from the fact that for twenty-odd years after 1826, when 
he first became interested in a Swedenborgian book, Emerson 
found his chief intellectual stimulus in reading the publica- 
tions of Swedenborg’s disciples (who were beginning to at- 
tract attention in Boston), including the current English ver- 
sions of their master’s religious writings. The manuscript 
translation of a tract by a French Swedenborgian, G. Oegger, 
which Emerson read in July, 1835, gave him the chief impulse 
for writing Nature (1836).' This, Emerson's first important 
work, embodies at some length the Swedenborgian doctrine 
of correspondences or universal symbolism, an idea that in- 
fluenced the Concord lecturer throughout his literary career. 

But Emerson was no Swedenborgian. For Swedenborg is 
definitely a Christian teacher, emphasizing the divinity of 
Christ and inculcating uncompromisingly Christian ethics. 
Emerson, however, on resigning his Boston pulpit in 1832, 
apparently lost the last vestige of Christian faith,? and became 
a G. Oegger, Le Vrai Messie (Paris, 1829): see Emerson's Journals, passim 
during July, 1835; and Régis Michaud, Autour d’Emerson (Paris, 1926), Chap- 
ter 1v, “Un intermediare francais entre Swedenborg et Emerson”; C. P. Hotson, 
“Emerson and the Doctrine of Correspondence,” New-Church Review, xxxvi, 
47-59: 173-186; 304-316; and 435-448. 

2 Regarding this point, in view of Emerson's continuing to preach occa- 
sionally for several years, Mr. Hotson writes further (Letter to the Editor, 
December 13, 1937): 

“Whether Emerson was anti-Christian or not depends much on one’s defi- 


nition of Christian, | suppose; if a Socinian, an Egotist, a Pantheist, and a 
philosophical idealist can be included, | suppose Emerson can be also; but it 
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a pantheistic naturalist, philosophical idealist, systematic in- 
dividualist or egotist, and optimist. His consequent irritation 
with Swedenborg’s theology found fullest expression in his 
essay “Swedenborg’’; yet Nature, though mistaken at first by 
many for a Swedenborgian book, was pagan enough to draw 
the fire of a contributor to the New Jerusalem Magazine, Bos- 
ton organ of Swedenborg’s disciples, by its anti-Christian ten- 
dency. Emerson's probable reading of this and of other “New 
Church” criticism of his “Transcendentalism” may explain 
his progressive cooling toward Swedenborgianism, shown in 
his essays and journals from 1838 to 1846. His main interest 
shifted after 1841 from Swedenborg’s religious writings to his 
philosophical works, which in the 1840's were being trans- 
lated and published in English for the first time. 

The special public interest aroused in Boston by the hold- 
ing of the New Church or Swedenborgian Convention in that 
city in the summer of 1845, the dedication of the present New 
Jerusalem Church at that time, and the stir caused by the con- 
version, announced in September of that year, from Calvinism 
to Swedenborgianism of a well-known theological scholar, 
George Bush, help to explain Emerson's decision to lecture 
on Swedenborg in December of 1845. Professor Bush spoke 
in Boston on Swedenborg’s doctrines shortly before Emerson 
did, and apparently suggested, through the published reports 
of his addresses, some of Emerson's statements in the lecture 
on Swedenborg. This the Concord man of letters gave at the 
Odeon, to a large and attentive audience, on December 25, 
1845—a day which then did not differ much from any other, 
since Boston had not yet ceased to regard Christmas as a 
Papistical holiday. 

An admirer of Emerson’s who heard this lecture records his 
opinion that the audience at first thought the lecturer a con- 
‘seems to me that a Christian is one who believes in the Divinity of Christ and 
the personality of God, and Emerson explicitly denied both, at least so far 
as I can see. I will admit that he was not a militant infidel in the vulgar sense, 
and was not so far anti-Christian as to sacrifice his personal interest to his anti- 


Christian principles, if any. This is, in fact, the main thesis of my article.” 
{Editor's note.] 
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vert to Swedenborgianism, but were disabused when, after 
exclaiming, “Who is EMANUEL SWEDENBORG?”’ his voice rising 
as he accented every syllable, the speaker began a criticism of 
Swedenborg which electrified the auditors.* What this ob- 
server failed to note was the fact that after praising Sweden- 
borg for the science of correspondences and other ideas pecul- 
iar to Swedenborgianism, Emerson censured him for exactly 
those tendencies which most Christian teachers have in com- 
mon: “theologic bias,” reverence for the Scriptures and the 
Christian creed, belief in heaven and hell, and teaching that 
evils forbidden by the Decalogue should be shunned as sins 
against God. 

Others, however, were of the opinion that Emerson was at- 
tacking all Christianity in Swedenborg’s person. The new 
Swedenborgian champion, Professor Bush, another of Emer- 
son's auditors, soon thereafter replied to this lecture, using 
the Star report as his authority for what Emerson had said.‘ 
While defending his master, Bush ably took advantage of 
popular Christian sentiment to expose the assumptions under- 
lying Emerson's attacks. Bush's lecture, which drew a large 
audience, was fully reported in the Boston Star, and was re- 
printed as a pamphlet. 

As I have shown elsewhere,* Emerson read this effective 
reply and used it as a source of suggestions for revising his lec- 
ture, improving the rhetoric with judicious borrowings from 
Bush but making even more emphatic the elements to which 
Bush objected. He did the same with a letter which B. F. Bar- 
rett, another prominent Swedenborgian of the time, con- 
tributed to the Providence Journal in criticism of the lecture 
on Swedenborg that Emerson gave in the capital city of Rhode 
Island early in 1846. 
~~ 3 E. P. Whipple, Recollections of Eminent Men (Boston, 1887), 132. 

4 See C. P. Hotson, “George Bush and Emerson’s ‘Swedenborg’,” New- 
Church Magazine, L, 22-34 and 98-108; and “Prof. Bush's Reply to Emerson on 
Swedenborg,” ibid., L1, 175-183, and 213-233. 


5 C. P. Hotson, “George Bush: Teacher and Critic of Emerson,” Philologi- 
cal Quarterly, x, 369-383. 
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The response of greatest general interest, however, came 
from the Orthodox or Calvinist quarter. The New England 
Puritan articles are in sharp contrast to the urbane Sweden- 
borgian replies. It isa pity that the contributor signed himself 
merely “H.” instead of using his full name; for whatever one 
may think of his ideas, he certainly could write with vigor! 
From these articles I cull some expressions of the reverend 
reviewer's outraged sense of religious and moral propriety, 
which are significant in the face of Moncure D. Conway's 
assertion that the religious sentiment of New England was 
never alienated from Emerson.*® 

These strictures are interesting as expressions of the con- 
servative theological attitude, as examples of the adverse criti- 
cism that Emerson sometimes encountered, and also, by rea- 
son of the probability that they would have come to his atten- 
tion, as a source of suggestion for his revision of the lecture 
and essay on Swedenborg. Emerson was apparently in the hab- 
it of reading all that appeared in print about himself, with 
special attention to attacks on his utterances. He introduced 
into his manuscripts, in revision, phrases and expressions that 
struck him as happy or effective, even when he read these in 
fierce denunciations of his views and sentiments. It was char- 
acteristic of the Concord lecturer thus to extract the honey of 
improved rhetoric from the nettles of censure. Between his 
revision of “Swedenborg” for his later lectures and for his final 
version on the one hand and the Puritan articles on the other, 
I have found some twenty-five verbal parallels betraying 
Emerson's reading of these articles, a few of which are indi- 
cated in footnotes below. 

In the first article, the critic feii called on, from the fact 
that Emerson's biographical lectures had been favorably 
noticed in the newspapers, and had not yet called forth any 
decided strictures or warnings from the religious press, to 
undertake the task himself. He presumed that the Directors 


6 M. D. Conway, Emerson at Home and Abroad (Boston, 1882), 102. 
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of the Boston Lyceum had taken it for granted that no man 
would obtrude “infidel or licentious opinions” upon the 
Lyceum. He recalled Emerson's pantheistic Divinity School 
Address in 1838, and his letter to his critic, Professor Ware, 
in which Emerson said he could not possibly give one of the 
arguments on which any doctrine of his stood—*For I do not 
know what arguments mean, in reference to any expression of 
thought. I delight in telling what I think; but if you ask me 
how I dare say so, or why it is so, I am the most helpless of 
mortal men.” Regarding this utterance the Puritan contribu- 
tor asked whether such a man should be allowed to lecture in 
public and outrage the moral sense of every right-thinking 
and right-feeling person in the audience, and promised in his 
next contribution to bring out sentiments found in the third 
lecture (that on Swedenborg) “which, if anything can, will 
startle every friend of revealed religion and decent morals.” 

In the next issue, accordingly, the critic objected to Emer- 
son's describing “the great Swedish dreamer” as “one of the 
prophets,” as tending to captivate young minds with Sweden- 
borgianism. He did not like Emerson's calling belief in the 
existence of devils or malignity “atheism, the last profana- 
tion.” Of Emerson's statement, “That pure malignity should 
exist is a contradiction,” he remarked: “A contradiction to 
what? To Mr. Emerson and ‘old Euripides,’ or to reason and 
experience? To reason it cannot be, till we know what ‘argu- 
ments mean.’ ”* 

Next, “H.” continued: 


But what follows in immediate connection, throws all this into 
the shade.* Swedenborg, it seems, holds that “there is no return 


7 Emerson's change of this sentence to read, in his lecture as given in Man- 
chester, England, in November, 1847: “That pure malignity should exist is 
an absurd proposition,” may show his reading of this criticism. C. P. Hotson, 
“Emerson's Boston Lecture on Swedenborg,” New-Church Magazine, 11, 100; 
also “Emerson's Manchester Lecture on Swedenborg,” ibid., Lu, 51; Emerson, 
Representative Men, first edition (Boston, 1850), 138. 

® Compare: “The admirable preliminary discourses with which Mr. Wilkin- 
son has enriched these volumes, throw al! the contemporary philosophy of 
England into shade.” Representative Men, 112-113. 
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for the sinful spirit—that at death its condition is fixed and final”; 
to which Mr. Emerson thus replies: “If man were an azote, or an 
alkali, he might never change; and it would be best that he should 
not. But he is a spirit and is never stationary. Must and lees 
will work themselves pure; carrion in the sun will purify itself, 
and turn into flowers and clover; and with man wherever he is 
found, in BROTHELS, IN PRISONS, OR ON THE GALLOws, his tendency 
is upward.” 


At this point comes the diatribe quoted at the beginning of 
this essay: “Shocking! horrible! absolutely horrible!” The 
critic goes on to ask whether the “respectable and intelligent 
ladies and gentlemen of the city” had suspected 


that they were going to be insulted by the introduction of “must 
and carrion”? with a dessert directly from the “Five Points” and 
the gallows? If they had suspected it, would they have gone? Will 
they ever again put themselves in a position to have their feelings 
shocked in a similar manner, by Mr. Emerson, or any other caterer 
to the grossest licentiousness? 

Many of the sons of pious families, no doubt, were there; 
modest, virtuous, as yet, it may be hoped, but with latent passions, 
liable at the first spark, to be “set on fire of hell.” Had their parents 
at home the least suspicion, that the infernal spark would be ap- 
plied by the favorite lecturer of the evening? Could they have 
slept a moment that night, if they had? 

Everybody understands that the theatre is the devil’s playhouse, 
and of course those who venture upon its polluted and slippery 
threshold know what to expect beforehand. Not to be greeted 
there, either covertly or openly, by the goddess of impiety, and 
licentiousness, would be a disappointment. But who, till now, 
ever imagined that a lecturer before so moral and respectable an 
association as the Boston Lyceum, could possibly frame his or- 
gans, and braze his face to say, that “man, wherever he is found, 
in brothels, in prisons, or on the gallows, his tendency is upwards!” 
I beg pardon for quoting this shocking sentence again; but if any 
one will turn out and canonize troops of naked courtezans in a 
virtuous community, how is it possible, that in driving them 
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back to their dens of infamy, we should not expose their shame- 
lessness, where it ought never to have appeared? 

Why did not “the stone cry out of the wall, and the beam out of 
the timbers?” Why did not the whole audience, as one man, express 
their disgust and astonishment, and refuse to hear another word, 
till the offensive sentence was retracted? But instead of this, as I 
am assured by one who was present, it brought down such a burst 
of applause, as to drown the voice of the lecturer, and arrest the 
progress of his discourse, till it had subsided.* Of course, the decent 
part of the audience did not join in it; but Oh, how it must have 
delighted every reprobate whose “reins are more than half con- 
sumed within him,” to be told, that do what he would, debase 
himself even to hell as he might, or drop from the gallows with 
the fatal noose about his neck into eternity, his tendency was 
“upwards”; that is, for it could mean nothing else, he was on his 
way to heaven! 
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This passage is of peculiar interest, both as bearing unwill- 
ing testimony to the applause with which the audience re- 
ceived Emerson's “moral sentiment,” and as furnishing cogent 
evidence to show that he read this blistering review of his 
lecture and defiantly incorporated into his “brothels” passage, 
in revising it for his Manchester lecture, and for his book, 
the equivalent wording which the Puritan review itself sug- 
gested, as the following comparison shows:"® 





With man, wherever he is 
found, in brothels, in prisons, 
or on the gallows, the tendency 
is always upward. Mr. Emerson 
illustrated this point by a fine 
quotation from the Brahmins, 
etc. (Boston Star, January 8, 
1846). 


Man wheresoever thou see’st 
him, in brothels, gaols, or on 
gibbets, is on his way upward to 
all that is good and true. Every- 
thing is superficial and perish- 
ing but love and truth only; the 
largest is always the truest senti- 
ment. (Manchester Guardian, 


November 6, 1847). 


% Page 100 in the first edition of Representative Men bristles with evidence 


to show his reading of this article. 
10 The italics are the writer's. 
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Emerson's substitution for the Manchester version of the 
phrase “is on his way . . . to all that is good and true”’ is strong 
evidence to show that he had read the Puritan’s words: “He 
was on his way to heaven!” Emerson of course could not very 
well adopt the word “heaven” here, for in the same lecture, 
and still more in the essay form in which he later published 
it, he was attacking, in Swedenborg’s person, every Christian 
idea of heaven. 

“If such sentiments are tolerated before the Boston Lyce- 
um,” the critic went on, 


what sort of audiences will be found in that hitherto honored hall, 
and what class of population will gather round it? Who would not 
rather send his son into an Indian jungle, among the tigers, or 
expose him to all the lions of Africa? If doctrines so utterly im- 
moral and licentious were to be listened to, and prevail, what 
would Boston or any other city come to in a single generation? 
How long would it take to break down all the sacred enclosures 
of domestic peace and virtue, in any community, and make it the 
ravening hunting ground for all the devils incarnate, that would 
be gendered in its foul and teeming morasses? But it will not be. 
The Boston Lyceum was never so polluted before, and the Puritan 
guardians of public morals and decency will not suffer it again. 


The next article of the series assails the lecture on Mon- 
taigne, as reported also in the Star, charging it with levity and 
cynicism, denouncing Emerson's statement that marriage, the 
church, and society in general are open to criticism, and the 
comment that there is no use in pretending to the assurance of 
another life; “‘so why be an angel before one’s time?” On the 
remark: “There is the church, and the heathen gods, and the 
nine solids, and snakes and many other things,” Emerson’s 
assailant comments: ““This mixing up of the church and snakes 
and heathen gods, made a laugh no doubt. But earnestly, do 
the good people of Boston, who take so much pride in their 
Lyceum, but who did not attend Mr. Emerson's course, know 
that the foundation of all religious instruction in their fami- 
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lies and churches, has been thus insidiously undermined by 
one of the most popular Lecturers of the season?” This pro- 
test may have had some effect, for in the Manchester lecture, 
and in the final version, Emerson left out the offensive sen- 
tence about the church and snakes and heathen gods. 

A week later “H.” continued the attack on Emerson, re- 
marking: “Let none who may hereafter apply to Mr. Emerson 
to lecture before literary societies complain of anything he 
may happen to say, however revolting to modesty or religion; 
for how can he know beforehand what will come into his 
mind, and how can a man who ‘delights in telling what he 
thinks,’ help bringing it out, cut where it will, hit whom it 
may?” He animadverted on Emerson's “infidel and licentious 
principles,” and “seductive, prurient and infidel terms.” 
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It seems that when a lecturer has renounced the religion of his 
fathers, and ...in his philosophical and transcendental specula- 
tions, has left the whole system of Christianity far behind, he does 
not hold himself bound by any of those conventional rules to 
which others must so strictly adhere. He might not say a word 
about politics; he might utter a syllable for or against “liberal 
Christianity,” and he knows it; but having fairly got beyond the 
pale of every church, of every communion, into regions black as 
“chaos and old night,” he may sneer as scornfully as he pleases at 
everything sacred and holy, boldly put forth his licentious and 
pantheistical opinions, without any fear of the rebuke which 
ought to come thundering down upon him from every part of 
the hall. 

Or if he should not go so far, he may fill his quiver with sar- 
casms, and throw out innuendoes, and start queries, and put on 
sceptical leers, to corrupt the hearts and unhinge the religious be- 
lief of the young and unsuspecting even more effectually than by 
the boldest and grossest open attack. A popular and sparkling ad- 
dress before a mixed audience may be so artfully worded, and so 
deleteriously larded over as to do infinite mischief, while not 
one hearer in ten suspects the least danger. Any shrewd man of 
sceptical principles, and an elastic conscience, who has access 
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to the popular ear, can so gradually and secretly infuse the poison 
into the minds of his admirers that they will never know when 
they first drank it in, nor who mixed and administered the hon- 
eyed potion. When the Grand Adversary cannot safely expose his 
cloven foot, he knows but too well how to fan his victims to sleep 
with his angel wings, and those victims may be our own children. 

What liberties may be taken, what demoralizing and sceptical 
speculations may be obtruded with apparent impunity upon the 
most respectable Lyceums of the Commonwealth, we have seen in 
Mr. Emerson's late audacious experiments in the Puritan city of 
Boston. And who can tell how much farther he will be permitted 
to go; in how many other places he will be invited to repeat his 
lectures upon Swedenborg and Montaigne; or how many other 
transcendental infidels may be emboldened to follow in his steps? 


Whatever good the Lyceums of our literary metropolis may 
have accomplished, under better auspices, “if they cannot be 
protected from the inroads of licentiousness and the grossest 
forms of infidelity, it were better that they should perish 
forever.” Would the responsible authorities of the colleges 
permit any man, however popular, and however fascinating 
in his address, “to come into their halls with his painted and 
gilded cage of basilisks, to kill the undergraduates by their 
serpentine fascinations, and after the mischief was done, 
gravely cxcuse themselves by saying, ‘Our students sent out 
the invitations, and we did not like to interfere and disappoint 
them!’ ""™* 

Another contributor to the Puritan, signing himself “V.,” 
chose a lighter mode of attack in a later issue. Quoting from 
Emerson's Essays, Page 262, the remarks ending: “Do not set 
the least value on what I do, or the least discredit on what I 
do not, as if I pretended to settle anything as true or false. I 
unsettle all things. No facts are to me sacred, none profane; 
I simply experiment, with no past at my back,” the critic com- 
ments: “Such men if understood by the world (and he seems 


11 New England Puritan, March 5, 1846. 
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quite willing to be so understood) must soon cease to excite 
any other interest than that of a well-dressed buffoon.” * 

When Emerson repeated his “Representative Men” series 
in Manchester, England, in November, 1847, he retained his 
“brothels” sentiment, with the modification perhaps suggest- 
ed by the Puritan critic, in his lecture on Swedenborg. Again 
this lecture drew replies from leading Swedenborgian cham- 
pions, most notably the Reverend John Henry Smithson, of 
Manchester; and apparently again their diction suggested 
alterations in the wording of his lecture, as a rule making even 
more emphatic the elements to which they objected. Further 
influences modifying his final text were a biography of Swe- 
denborg, by J. J. Garth Wilkinson (1849), and a severe and 
comprehensive review of Emerson's published writings, from 
an uncompromisingly Swedenborgian point of view, in the 
New Church Quarterly Review, April, 1848. This article in 
particular helps to explain the animus of Emerson's attacks 
on Swedenborg in the derogatory parts of his essay in its final 
form. 

British replies to Emerson, however, were not confined to 
Swedenborgian pulpits and periodicals. His “brothels” pas- 
sage, which both Professor Bush and Mr. Smithson found ob- 
jectionable, exposed him to much criticism from the clergy 
in general, as well as in the newspapers. It made Jane Welsh 
Carlyle, wife of Thomas Carlyle, so indignant that for some 
time thereafter she could hardly speak of Emerson with pa- 
tience.** Townsend Scudder III has shown that Emerson's 
lecture on Swedenborg, and especially this part of it, occa- 
sioned considerable adverse comment."* Criticism similar to 
that in the New England Puritan was expressed in a letter of 
protest published in the Manchester Courier, November 10, 


12 New England Puritan, April 16, 1846. 

13 Francis Espinasse, Literary Recollections (London), 1893, Chapter x, 
“Emerson in England,” 163; see also C. P. Hotson, “Emerson's Manchester 
Lecture on Swedenborg,” New-Church Magazine, London, uu, 52. 
14 American Literature, vu (May, 1935), 2, 171-173, 175, and 176. 
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1847. Efforts were made to have Emerson’s lecture engage- 
ments cancelled. Emerson so far yielded to this opposition 
as to give his lecture on Swedenborg only in Manchester and 
Liverpool. 

On returning to America, however, Emerson, in revising 
his manuscript for publication in Representative Men, either 
made the offending parts of “Swedenborg”’ even more emphat- 
ic, or, as with the “brothels” passage, left them practically 
unchanged. When this book appeared, Professor Bush, re- 
viewing it in the New-Church Repository, contented himself 
with quoting the favorable parts of the essay, or those praising 
Swedenborg, and omitted almost without comment the de- 
rogatory portions, which were longer and from his point of 
view even more objectionable than corresponding parts in 
the actual lectures previously delivered. Yet Bush, who had 
so vigorously replied to Emerson's Boston lecture on Sweden- 
borg, let the printed version pass without challenge. 

Representatives of non-Swedenborgian Christianity, how- 
ever, were more militant. Though anything but partisans of 
Swedenborg, they could not fail to observe that Emerson was 
assailing all Christianity in Swedenborg’s person.” Even 
Unitarian clerical writers were alarmed. The Christian Ex- 
aminer, of Boston, the organ of liberal Christianity, made the 
following comment: 


When he says that the “moral sentiment carries innumerable 
Christianities, humanities, divinities, in its bosom,” we know not 
whether to admire most the cool, brief handling with which he 
dispatches mighty problems in a breath and a moment of time, 
or the disrespect he casts upon the greatest minds; all of which, 
of the first order, without an exception, throughout the Christian 
era, have come to a different conclusion. He might as well declare 
that the sensation of his skin carries in it the sun, moon, stars, 
and all the host of heaven. ... The pantheism which asserts that 


15 As Moncure D. Conway, admirer of Emerson, gloried in pointing out, 
in Emerson at Home and Abroad (Boston, 1882), 120. 
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“man, though in brothels, or jails, or on gibbets, is on his way to 
all that is good and true,” is not likely to regenerate the world."* 


The more conservative organs of Christian opinion were 
still more adverse. The New Englander represented Emerson 
as saying, in effect: “Do not vex or torment yourselves about 
the antiquated Hebraisms of heaven and hell, Jehovah and 
Jesus . . . for, do what you will, you are ever ‘on your way to 
all that is good and true.’ The truest faith is the belief that 
all things are good, the veriest atheism is the belief that ma- 
lignity is possible, or that anything but love and truth can 
last.”"** 

The great thinker, continued the critique, has least occa- 
sion to prove his own exemption from narrow and prejudiced 
views, by fiercely satirizing those of others: 


When we first heard of his delivering these lectures, and of the 
applause which they were said to elicit from crowded audiences; 
when we saw reported particular sentences, which were said to 
have been received with the clearest tokens of favor; especially 
the somewhat famous “utterance,” that “man, though in brothels 
or jails, or on gibbets, is on his way to all that is good and true,” 
we were disposed to share in the fears that were felt and expressed 
in various quarters, as to the disorganizing and corrupting influ- 
ence which such lectures must exert. But reading them as they 
are now presented to us on the printed page, has almost entirely 
dissipated such apprehensions. If the pure ridiculousness of la- 
boriously writing out, and gravely reading to large assemblies, 
such gratuitous absurdities as may be found strewed profusely 
all through the first four of these lectures, and occasionally in the 
remaining three, could not call forth some exhibitions of noisy 
emotion from a “Boston audience,” then certainly the good people 
of our American Athens must surpass all others in the imperturba- 
bility of their temperament. It seems to us, on reading the book, 
scarcely possible that any hearer could have so far forgotten him- 


16 Christian Examiner (Boston, March, 1850), 317. 
17 New Englander (Boston, March, 1850), 189. 
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self as to suppose for a moment that the lecturer was enunciating 
truths which should have a bearing upon his belief, practice, or 
obligations. . . . 

However sincere or unaffected Mr. Emerson may be in his per- 
sonal appearance or in his own consciousness, he chooses such a 
way to exhibit himself in what he writes, that his readers, at least, 
if not his hearers, are fully justified in looking upon him as only 
a sort of intellectual Sam Patch, who makes it his profession to 
go about the world, leaping down precipices, plunging into 
abysses, in every deep seeking a still lower in which to expose 
himself for the sake of the applause and the pay, which men are 
always willing to bestow on anyone who is foolhardy enough to 
entertain them with such extravagances. And as the veritable 
Sam Patch has had an occasional imitator, so our oracular Sage 
may sometimes secure a listener who is simple-minded enough to 
suppose that he is listening to the words of a prophet. ... The 
moral sense of the reader is in danger of suffering from the influ- 
ence of this book, mainly because he can not easily even see the 
divine majesty of truth treated with such irreverence and indig- 
nity, and not himself be made less sensitive to her wrongs. 


Outside of New England the book fared even worse. The 
British Quarterly Review reminded Emerson that one “use 
of great men” is to teach little men to be modest and unaf- 
fected, and particularly to talk, or write, or act, in a way which 
shows what they mean. When he classes “prophecy” with 
“magical power” as ‘agreeable to the early beliefs of men,” 
the unworthy insinuation is too gross and palpable to escape 
the most superficial reader. On his remark that Calvinism and 
Christianity are both in Plato's Phaedo, the reviewer ex- 
claims: 


We cannot serve truth according to our conscience without pro- 
testing, as men and as scholars, against the entire method in which 
conclusions of such far-reaching import are scattered over the 
pages of such authors as the one with whose words we are now 
dealing. It is not the open, honest, self-relying method of either 
a truth-seeker or a truth-holder, to avoid analysis, argument, 
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discussion, the history of systems and the collations of writings, 
and, instead of these acknowledged methods of ascertaining and 
propounding what is true, resorting to startling paradox, rash 
assertion, sly innuendo, ambiguous insinuations, ill-considered 
analogies, incoherent scraps from contradictory theories, juggling 
feats of blending things and persons as similar which are “wide 
as the poles asunder,” quietly stinging the vital powers of hu- 
manity, and distilling what may be poison, through the ear, into 
the very soul of the unsuspecting.** 


As to such men as Emerson, more or less imbued with the 
philosophy of Plato, who think, or affect to think, that it 
ought to supersede Christianity: 


They are not remarkably deficient in wit. Their intellect is 
sharp, rather piercing. They skim over a large surface, not being 
deep in their investigations, and too philosophical to be much in 
earnest about the truth—or, indeed, about anything else, except 
calling attention to themselves and their effusions. ... They pro- 
fess no sympathy with the enthusiasm of the brain-sick fanatics 
to whom “the Name, which is ploughed into the heart of nations,” 
has become the symbol of whatever is venerable, adorable, lovely, 
commanding and inspiring. They see much to admire in Plato, in 
Dante, in Montaigne, in Shakspeare, in Voltaire, in Napoleon, 
in all philosophers, in all poets, all skeptics, all artists, all “great 
men,” but nothing, just nothing, in men whose commendation is 
that they honestly believe in Christianity, and ...are earnestly 
embodying the thing which they believe in . . . [their] lives.'* 


The God of such men is nature, and their nature is—God. 


They are themselves—the universe. ... They have some learning, 
some brilliance of fancy, some sort of sense of human dignity, 
some eloquence, some poetry—gracefully shaded with swaggering 
ignorance, heavy masses of dulness, most obtrusive egotism, tire- 
some slowness of speech, heaps of balderdash, webs of fustian, and 
quam plus sufficit of FUDGE! 


18 British Quarterly Review, x1 (i850), 289-290. 
19 British Quarterly Review, X1, 294-295- 
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The greatest severity was reserved for the anti-Christian 
passages in “Swedenborg.” Though no partisan of Sweden- 
borg, the reviewer could not help noting the respect which 
Emerson showed for the Indian Vishnu, in contrast with the 
tone of his allusions to the “Hebraisms” and the “Gothicisms” 
in which he found “the vice of Swedenborg’s mind.” 


We need no dragoman to explain what Mr. Emerson means 
by such a passage as the following: “That Hebrew muse, which 
taught the lore of right and wrong to men, had the same excess 
of influence for him, it has had for the nations. The mode, as well 
as the essence, was sacred. Palestine is ever the more valuable as 
a chapter in universal history, and ever the less an available ele- 
ment in education. The genius of Swedenborg, largest of modern 
souls in this department of thought, wasted itself in the endeavor 
to reanimate and conserve what had already arrived at its natural 
term, and, in the great secular Providence, was retiring from its 
prominence, before western modes of thought and expression. 
Swedenborg and Behmen both failed by attaching themselves 
to the Christian symbol, instead of to the moral sentiment, which 
carries innumerable christianities, humanities, divinities, in its 
bosom.” 

It is most unvarnished nonsense—to prate of “Christianities,” 
and arrant stupidity to talk of “Christianities being carried in the 
bosom of the moral sentiment”; yet turgid, unmeaning, and stupid 
though it be, it is one of those grandiloquent impertinences of 
which we are sorry to see so many in this volume, and which, we 
fear, will puff up conceited disbelievers in Christianity with the 
arrogant absurdity that they are very clever fellows for admiring 
and repeating it. 

To “Gothic theology” Mr. Emerson opposes what he calls the 
“old philosophy,” according to which “evil is good in the making,” 
and he calls the notion that pure malignity can exist, “the extreme 
proposition of unbelief, it is not to be entertained by a rational 
agent; it is atheism, it is the last profanation.” The use he makes 
of the “old philosophy” is manifest in this pithy sentence— 

“The Divine effort is never retarded, the carrion in the sun will 
convert itself into grass and flowers, and man, though in brothels 
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or jails, or on the gibbet, is on his way to all that is good and true.” 

This Optimism is one of the favorite dogmas of Mr. Emerson. 
It pervades all his writings. He may think slightly of the objec- 
tions—that such a dogma annihilates the personality of man, his 
responsibilty, his relation to the government of the living and true 
God;—that it is contrary to the doctrines taught by the Son of 
God;—that it is repugnant to the moral sentiments;—that it 
breathes a withering blight on the domestic affections and the 
social well-being of mankind;—and that it will be palatable to 
the irreligious, the unjust, the unchaste, and the cruel, while the 
devout and the honorable, the pure and the benevolent, must 
recoil from it as from a lie and a pest; for he has an easy way of 
settling such difficulties; he looks on the whole Christian theory 
of God and man, and the issues of things, as a Hebrew tradition, 
grafted on a Gothic fancy, of no more value than the dreams of a 
raving mystic; and, to the obsolete prejudices of the churches, 
he opposes “the more generous spirit of the Indian Vishnu!” . . . 
The whole scheme is absurd, that is, it is self-contradictory in con- 
ceiving of evil as the reverse of that which the very terms imply, 
and thus denying the existence of that—evil, namely, in the con- 
crete—which it professes to explain. 


Reviewing the rest of the book briefly, the critic concludes 
that this author has “fascinations which it were foolish to 
deny, but which it may be wise to resist.” His essential heresy 
is “confounding the abstract unity which is the mind's high- 
est generalization, with the One Being from whom the mind 
itself and all other things proceed.” His ethics “are as desti- 
tute of authority as his poetry is of life, and his philosophy 
of wisdom.” * 

Such were typical Christian reactions to Emerson's Repre- 
sentative Men. The verbal brickbats that greeted his book 
seem to have discouraged him from any further comments 
derogatory to the Christian religion. On the contrary, he 
made a number of favorable remarks about Christianity in 
the period from 1851 to 1861: in his speech against the Fugi- 


20 British Quarterly Review, Xi, $14. 
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tive Slave Law, in his eulogy of John Brown, and in English 
Traits (1856). On such remarks as these, made subsequently 
to the publication of “Swedenborg” in Representative Men, 
Emerson's apologists build whatever case they can make out 
for the contention that he was not anti-Christian. 

It is certain that Emerson, for a considerable time, avoided 
giving further offense to Christian feelings, and became in 
his utterances a more strict arid conventional moralist, as in 
condemning Daniel Webster for compromise on the “moral 
issue” of slavery. He also published eulogistic remarks about 
Swedenborg, calculated to make some reparation for the 
wrongs which the essay had done. In 1860, in his poem “So- 
lution,” he directly contradicted his previous assertion, in 
“Swedenborg,” that there was “no poetry” in the latter's writ- 
ings, by naming “the Swede EMANUEL,” as one of the five great- 
est poetic teachers of the race. In 1872, in “Immortality,” 
Emerson credited the great man with having uttered truths 
which were modifying the views of men of all churches and 
of men of no church. And his final judgment, in “Historical 
Notes of Life and Letters of New England,” published after 
his death, in 1883, paid tribute to “the slow but extraordi- 
nary influence of Swedenborg; a man of prodigious mind, 
though as I think tainted with a certain suspicion of insanity, 
and therefore generally disowned, but exerting a singular 
power over an important intellectual class.” 

Apparently, on reading the reviews of Representative Men, 
Emerson realized that he had been unwise in so blatantly pro- 
voking the wrath of Christian people as he had done in “Swe- 
denborg.”” The furious attacks of the New England Puritan 
had not availed to make him change his tune; the protests 
evoked by the lecture on Swedenborg as given in Great Britain 
succeeded only in making him withdraw it after reading it 
twice; but the chorus of denunciation that hailed Representa- 
tive Men finally brought him to a realizing sense that he was 
regarded, in one important quarter at least, as merely a clever 
pantheistic infidel who wrote and lectured in order to attack 
and overthrow Christian faith and morals. 











THE MASSACHUSETTS BAY TRUCK-HOUSES 
IN DIPLOMACY WITH THE INDIANS 





RONALD OLIVER MACFARLANE 


HE most striking innovation in the conduct of the fur 

trade in colonial New England was the establishment of 
truck-houses owned and operated by the Province of Massa- 
chusetts. Like their neighbors to the south, all the New Eng- 
land colonies realized the importance of trade in maintaining 
friendly relations with the natives. None could afford to al- 
low commercial contacts with the Indians to go unregulated. 
Restrictions on the sale of liquors, firearms, and ammunition 
were general, and many of the colonies licensed all persons 
engaged in barter. But Massachusetts was the first govern- 
ment to go the full distance in regulation: that is, to assume 
complete responsibility for the conduct of the trade. 

The public truck-houses were established to win the friend- 
ship of the Indians, rather than to earn a profit for the colony. 
This end was to be achieved by protecting the tribes from 
abuses which were all too common in their relations with 
private traders, by supplying them with European goods as 
cheaply as possible, and by paying the best current prices for 
furs. It was hoped that such favorable treatment in commerce 
would wean the Indians, especially those dwelling east of the 
Piscataqua, from French influence and thus save the north- 
eastern frontier much suffering and distress in case of war 
with the colony on the St. Lawrence. 

Participation by the state in Indian trade was not a novel 
idea in New England. The monopolies created in Plymouth 
and Massachusetts Bay in the early years were virtually in 
the hands of the government, but the purpose of this early 
control was profit. It was not until after Philip’s War, when 
the traffic had declined to a mere shadow, that trade, through 
the medium of public truck-houses, was used primarily as an 
instrument of diplomacy. 
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A suggestion was maCz to the Massachusetts General Court 
in 1681 that the revenue from Indian trade might be used 
for purposes of defence, and that the outlying fortifications 
might serve as trading posts.’ No action, however, was taken 
on this proposal for thirteen years. Then, in the summer of 
1694, after the peace made by Governor Phips with the East- 
ern Indians, Massachusetts sought to exploit the cheapness 
and accessibility of English goods in winning the friendship 
of the natives. The reason for this step was stated in the 
preamble of the “Act for Regulating Trade with the Indians,” 
passed in that year: 


Whereas the Indians within the Eastern part of this province, 
under the obedience of the Crown of England, have dependence 
upon the English for supplies of clothing and other necessaries, 
as formerly they have been accustomed, which that they may not 
want; and to the intent that the Christian religion be not scan- 
dalized, nor any injustice done to the Indians by extortion, in the 
taking of unreasonable or excessive prices for the goods sold unto 
them.” 


Under this act Indian trade was to be managed by the 
treasurer of the province. An initial capital of {500 was pro- 
vided for the truck-masters, in goods paid for out of the public 
stock. The act also limited sales of ammunition to the mini- 
mum quantity required for hunting, and stipulated that no 
liquors of any sort were to be distributed. All private trade 
in the regions supplied by the truck-houses was prohibited 
under penalty of £50, one half of which was to go to the in- 
former. 

Before this new policy had a chance to prove its worth, the 
Eastern tribes threw in their lot with the French in King 
William's War, and all trade with them had to be abandoned. 
Soon after the conclusion of peace, “An Act for giving neces- 
sary supplies to the Eastern Indians, and for Regulating of 


1 Massachusetts Archives, mi, 350a and 351. 
2 Acts and Resolves of Massachusetts, 1, 172. 
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Trade with them,” based on the statute of 1694, was passed. 
The purpose of the act was to furnish the Indians who had 
lately been enemies with “Clothing and other necessaries . . . 
at such easy rates and prices as may oblige them to adhere 
firmly to the English interest.” This legislation, which was 
renewed each year until 1703," became the foundation on 
which the system of public truck-houses was built. 

Trading houses, owned and operated by the government, 
were established eventually on all the large rivers from the 
Merrimac to the Penobscot. In some places a private truck- 
house was taken over; in others a new building was erected. 
The first posts set up were at Merrymeeting (later called 
Richmond Fort), on the western side of the Kennebec River, 
a short distance from its mouth; and at St. George’s, on the 
river of that name. Both of these houses were built in 1700 and 
were soon fortified, having garrisons of twenty men each. A 
lesser post was projected on the Merrimac, where four men 
were to be stationed; and later in the same year another truck- 
house was erected at Casco Bay.* 

The Governor requested the House in 1702 to vote money 
for another eastern trading post. This suggestion was not ac- 
cepted, but the Province Galley with {200 worth of goods 
was sent to meet the needs of the Indians east of the Kenne- 
bec.* Another trading house was constructed at the close of 
the year at Dunstable, on the Merrimac.* The outbreak of 
Queen Anne’s War prevented any further expansion until 
peace was restored in 1713. 

Prior to Rale’s War, posts were set up at Winter Harbor, 
at the mouth of the Saco River, near the present town of 
Biddeford; and at Georgetown on Arrowsic Island, at the 
mouth of the Kennebec.’ The latter was a rather inadequate 

8 Acts and Resolves of Massachusetts, 1, 384-385, 437. 474. 491, and 520. 

4 Massachusetts Archives, cx1x, 167 and 185-186 

5 Calendar of State Papers, Colonial, 1702, 519 and 653. 

6 Massachusetts Archives, CxIx, 201. 


7 Minutes of the Executive Council of Massachusetts, vi, 81; Acts and 
Resolves of Massachusetts, 1x, 578. 
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structure which cost only £21 to erect. Meanwhile trading 
goods had been sent to Fort Dummer on the Connecticut, 
which thereafter served purposes of trade as well as defence.* 

After peace was concluded with the Eastern tribes at Fal- 
mouth in 1726, the truck-houses at Richmond and St. 
George's were enlarged and improved, and the stock of goods 
at Winter Harbor was substantially increased.* The location 
of this last-mentioned post did not prove very satisfactory; 
and although it was continued for many years, most of the 
trade that came down the Saco was handled at a new truck- 
house, constructed in 1727, and located just below Salmon 
Falls, some twenty miles upstream. This trading house was 
forty-five by twenty-seven feet in floor dimensions, and nine 
feet high. It was built of squared pine timber nine inches 
thick, and cost £150. A second and smaller building served 
as a storehouse. The post took the name of the river on which 
it was situated.’® 

Maldon’s Fort on the Connecticut was set up by the Mas- 
sachusetts General Court, on the advice of Captain Joseph 
Kellogg, in 1728. It was “to supply the Western Indians with 
a suitable Quantity of European and West India Goods (as 
Rum, Sugar & Molasses). This fort was usually referred to 
as “the trading house above Northfield.”"** In 1740 a fort was 
erected at Brunswick, and in the fifties Fort Western and 
Fort Halifax on the Kennebec were constructed. At each of 
these fortifications, trade with the Indians was carried on by 
government agents.’* 

Among the most famous truck-masters at the government 
posts were Samuel Moody, Joseph Heath, Joseph Kellogg, 
Thomas Smith, John Noyes, and Jabez Bradbury. Moody 
was the most successful of the early government traders, and 
sj. R. Trumbull, History of Northampton (Northampton, 1898), 1, 102. 

® Massachusetts Archives, XXX1, 149; CXIXx, 282. 

10 Acts and Resolves of Massachusetts, x1, 238; Minutes of the Executive 
Council of Massachusetts, 1x, 18. 


11 Acts and Resolves of Massachusetts, x1, 330 and 392. 
12 Massachusetts Archives, cx1x, 362. 
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at Casco he served his province well, and won the respect of 
the Indians with whom he dealt.** Heath at Richmond, and 
Kellogg at the post above Northfield, also rendered long and 
valuable service to the state."* Smith was stationed at Saco, 
Noyes at St. George's, and Bradbury at Richmond as Heath's 
successor.’ While all the truck-masters had detailed instruc- 
tions to govern their conduct of the trade, much depended on 
the ability and personality of the individual in executing the 
policy of the government and in fulfilling the purposes for 
which the posts were erected. 

Not every truck-master was so successful as those mentioned 
above, and on occasion one might be recalled in disgrace. 
Such was the exception, however, because they were carefully 
chosen, with a particular effort to select for new posts men 
already known and esteemed by the Indians with whom they 
were to deal.'* Many charges of incompetency and dishonesty, 
to be sure, were laid against the truck-masters by private 
traders and others who wished to discredit the government's 
conduct of Indian trade. Most of these charges, however, were 
vague, and some of them were anonymous. Unless specific 
instances of misconduct could be proved, the General Court 
took no account of such complaints. 

The truck-masters encountered numerous difficulties, 
especially of an administrative character. Frequently the trad- 
ing posts were under-staffed, and consequently efficiency was 
impaired. It proved very difficult to persuade the General 
Court to vote adequate funds to bring the truck-houses up to 
the standard desired by the local officials.** In the handling of 

13 Minutes of the Executive Council of Massachusetts, v1, 102. 

14 Minutes of the Executive Council of Massachusetts, vit, 501-502; J. H. 
Temple and George Sheldon, History of Northfield (Albany, 1875), 217 and 
218. 


15 Journals of the House of Representatives of Massachusetts, 1731, 44-45: 
1734, 27- 

16 Massachusetts Archives, xxx, 493b; Minutes of the Executive Council of 
Massachusetts, m1, 107; Calender of State Papers, Colonial, 1702, 393; J. P. 
Baxter, Pioneers of New France in New England (Albany, 1894), 82. 

17 Minutes of the Executive Council of Massachusetts, x1x, 91; Journals of 
the House of Representatives of Massachusetts, 1734, 36. 
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certain articles there was inevitably a considerable amount of 
waste. Perishable goods, such as bread, might spoil before 
being sold; other goods, such as rum or molasses, might show 
a loss through leakage. Rum, apparently, could leak through 
any known container. Since all goods were sold at a price set 
in Boston and no allowance was made for shrinkages during 
distribution, the truck-masters sometimes suffered a heavy 
loss. In 1728, on petition of Joseph Heath, who was in charge 
at Richmond Fort, the province agreed to allow truck-masters 
ten per cent for all such losses on rum, molasses, sugar, corn, 
meal, bread, and tobacco.** 

Many of the ideas on which Indian policy was based in the 
eighteenth century originated with the successful truck-mas- 
ters. If their advice had been followed more meticulously, 
Indian relations in the period might well have been happier 
and the province saved much hardship and expense caused 
by unnecessary conflicts with the natives.’® For their very val- 
uable services the truck-masters received a mere {100 a year, 
raised in 1733 to £120, although in addition they frequently 
drew an allowance as military officers.” 

The principles which were to guide the trade policy of the 
government truck-houses were set forth by the General Court 
as early as 1699, in the “Proposals for the Settling of Trade 
with the Eastwd. Indians.” The truck-masters at the posts 
were to be furnished with “all manner of suitable supplyes 
for the Indian trade,” and they were “to manage for the pub- 
lic good of the province,” with the provisions that 


The whole of this trade be managed at such Easy rates as to be 
sure to Undersell the french, and that no strong licquers be sold 
them at any time, that the Indians be not trusted at any time for 


18 Journals of the House of Representatives of Massachusetts, W. C. Ford 
and others, editors, vi, 82; Acts and Resolves of Massachusetts, x1, 252-253. 

19 For example, on the eve of RAle’s War. Documentary History of Maine, 
J. P. Baxter, editor, xxi, 83-86. 

20 Acts and Resolves of Massachusetts, x1, 334 and 748; Temple and Shel- 
don, Northfield, 217. 
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any Considerable Matter, nor any Considerable Pledge of theirs 
left with the English, nor the forfeiture thereof taken at any 
time ... that all other trade within this province be restrained 
under sevear penaltyes and forfitures.** 


These principles were incorporated in legislation which was 
renewed annually until 1703. 

The Massachusetts administration used the “Province Gal- 
ley,” in addition to the truck-houses, for distributing goods 
to the natives. Each year from 1699 to 1702 it was sent along 
the coast of Maine with a cargo of from {200 to £300 worth of 
goods, which were traded by a truck-master under the same 
instructions as those which governed transactions at the gov- 
ernment stores.” 

After Queen Anne’s War a few slight alterations were made 
in the instructions issued for trading posts, and the stock in 
trade was increased. Each truck-master was required to keep 
“an accompt of what he trades for, the prices he sells at, and 
at what rates he receives the Peltry, Furs & other Commodi- 
ties traded for.”** He was to undersell the French, but to let 
the Indians have no rum or firearms, and only very small 
quantities of ammunition. 

The Indians seemed well satisfied with the treatment they 
were receiving, although they requested that more trading 
houses be established. The only real complaint which they 
had to make was about the price of furs. The European mar- 
ket for beaver was weak, but the Indians could not understand 
why a pelt did not bring as much as formerly. To prove that 
a fair price was being paid by the government truck-masters, 
the Indians were allowed to 


have liberty to Trade anywhere else besides the Trading Houses 
and come to see any other Market they please. But if they go on 


21 Massachusetts Archives, Xxx, 444- 
22 Massachusetts Archives, xxx, 444; CXIX, 199-200; Minutes of the Execu- 
tive Council of Massachusetts, 11, 97 and 105; Calendar of State Papers, Coloni- 
al, 1700, 103 and 104. 
23 Minutes of the Executive Council of Massachusetts, v1, 75-76. 
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board of Shallops and beggarly Traders and drink too much and 
lose their goods, Wee cannot Answer for that, but at our Trading 
Houses and Shopps they shall be honestly dealt withal. Wee shall 
punish those that abuse them with drink as it comes to Our 
Knowledge, but it lyes with them to avoyd such persons, and if 
they should meet with provocation from such persons they must 
not revenge themselves but to apply to me [the Governor] for 
Justice and it shall be done them.* 


Disagreement between the Governor and the Assembly over 
the regulation of private traders, and to a lesser degree over 
the expenses of the truck-houses, denied the policy of 1713- 
1714 a fair chance to prove its worth. While this wrangle con- 
tinued, Rale’s War broke out, and in 1721 all trade with the 
Eastern Indians was prohibited. 

The twenty years of peace that prevailed on the eastern 
frontier after 1725 was due in large part to the liberal trade 
policy pursued by the Massachusetts government. For the 
first time, the truck-houses were given an opportunity over 
a number of years to make their influence felt. Eventually 
the Indians realized that they could traffic to better advantage 
with the government truck-masters than they could with the 
French or with private English traders. Once the natives were 
convinced of the advantage of dealing at the provincial posts, 
a more effective regulation of private trading was achieved 
than could ever have been attained by legislation; and a firm- 
er assurance that the tribes would not throw in their lot with 
the French was obtained than could ever have been formu- 
lated in a treaty. 

A new act was passed in January, 1726, “for the Allowing 
necessary Supplys to the Eastern Indians and Regulating trade 
with them.” This statute instituted a policy intended to con- 
firm the Treaty of Falmouth (which ended RAle’s War) by 
providing posts to which Indian hunters and their families 
might resort for trade. It was hoped that this measure would 


24 Documentary History of Maine, xx, 72-73. 
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enable the English to watch the movements and temper of 
the tribes, to re-establish their confidence, and to subdue their 
jealousies and suspicions. The act increased the trading stock 
to £4000 and provided that truck-masters should be appoint- 
ed annually by the General Court. These officials were to 
return accounts of all transactions, and they were not to in- 
dulge in any private trade with the Indians. The prices to be 
charged for goods and paid for furs were to be equated with 
those prevailing in the Boston retail market. The truck- 
masters were now allowed to supply the Indians with rum in 
moderate quantities “as they shall in prudence judge con- 
venient and necessary”; but no private trader was allowed to 
sell spirits, under penalty of {50 or six months’ imprison- 
ment for each offense. The act was to continue in force until 
May, 1731.” 

Several conferences were held with the Eastern tribes to 
explain the public trade policy to them. The most important 
of these was held at Falmouth in 1727, when Governor Dum- 
mer cautioned the Indians present not to deal with private 
traders, and pointed out the advantages of patronizing the 
public truck-houses. Dummer threatened, if his entreaty were 
not heeded, to exclude any Indians who traded elsewhere 
from all traffic at the government posts.** In the same year 
two additions were made to the Act of 1726. Truck-masters 
were forbidden to “trust or give Credit to the Indians for 
Goods sold them upon any pretence whatsoever”; and each 
interpreter stationed at the forts was instructed that “he truly 
and faithfully intends and discharges his Duty and Trust as 
Interpreter in the Indian Affairs, more especially in interpret- 
ing and assisting in the Truck Trade at the said House.” * 

When these regulations expired in 1731, a new statute 
with virtually the same terms was passed. According to the 
preamble, the purpose of the act was to furnish supplies for 

25 Acts and Resolves of Massachusetts, ul, 365-366. 


26 Collections of the Maine Historical Society, i, 437. 
27 Acts and Resolves of Massachusetts, x1, 201-202. 
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the Indians “at such easy rates and prices as may oblige them 
to a firm adherence to His Majesty's interest.”” This act was 
renewed in 1733, and again in 1737, when a penalty of £100 
was added for truck-masters who “sold goods above the in- 
voice price,” or paid “below such price for furs.” Before these 
regulations expired in 1742, they were supplemented by a 
prohibition of all private trade within ten miles of any truck- 
house.** These statutes were renewed at regular intervals 
throughout the remainder of the Colonial period. The only 
changes made were those allowing truck-masters a five per 
cent commission on all goods bought and sold (1742) and 
requiring them to deposit a bond of assurance for their con- 
duct of the trade according to instructions.” 

The volume of trade transacted at the public truck-houses, 
and the amount of capital invested, increased rapidly from the 
start. The first grant made by the General Court to purchase 
supplies for the Indian trade, in 1699, was £300. This 
amount was increased by two or three hundred pounds when 
each new truck-house was opened.” By 1704, when Queen 
Anne’s War cut the trade short, over £5500 worth of business 
had been done at the truck-houses, and the stock on hand was 
worth about { 1000." 

When commercial relations were resumed in 1713, the 
trading stock was further increased. Disputes between the 
Governor and the Assembly over the management of the traf- 
fic, however, and the competition of private traders prevented 
any substantial expansion. It was not until after Rale’s War 
that the public truck-houses really came into their own. The 
capital was increased in 1725, by two grants of {700 and £1400. 
Even with these additions, there was insufficient capital to 


28 Acts and Resolves of Massachusetts, u, 614-615, 666, 877-879, and 1038- 
1039; Massachusetts Archives, xxxi, 287-288. 

29 Acts and Resolves of Massachusetts, m, 6-7 and 642-644. 

30 Calendar of State Papers, Colonial, 1699, 437- 

31 Minutes of the Executive Council of Massachusetts, m1, 62-63, 84, 280, 
306, and 373. 

82 Massachusetts Archives, CXIX, 211-220. 
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handle the furs brought in during 1726; and the Treasurer 
was authorized to add to the stock as necessary, up to { 1000. 
By December even this amount proved inadequate to meet 
the requirements of the trade, and a further sum had to be 
added to the working capital. This was followed by other 
supplements during the next three years.** The capital in- 
vested in the trade grew steadily until the balance due the 
province was over {£35000 (old tenor) in 1755, after which 
there was a rapid decline.* 

The value of the furs collected at the public truck-houses 
reached its peak in 1753, when £23774 worth was brought in; 
but allowance must be made for the inflation of the currency 
at that date in estimating the quantity of pelts represented by 
this figure. Most of the years showed returns under { 10000, 
or its equivalent in “hard money.”* 

Government management of Indian trade was never profit- 
able to the province from an economic point of view. Goods 


33 December, 1726, {2000. In 1728-1729 another {4000 was added which 
gave a net balance of {9500 owed by the truck-masters to the province. Acts 
and Resolves of Massachusetts, x, 707 and 727; XI, 31-32, 155, 226, and 259. 

34 The figures for different years between 1730 and 1758 were the follow- 
ing (in old tenor until 1756): 


1739 ©£10790 1741 «£13284 1753 £33245 

1734 «12302 1743 «= 11468 1755 35056 

1735 = 15334 1744 =: 11452 1756 924 (specie) 
1737 «= 16877 1749 «= 23649 1758 1042 (specie) 
1738 17973 175! 2705! 

1739 «=: 12047 1752 gorge 


The fact that fiscal years were not of identical length accounts for some of 
the variation in figures. The rapid decrease between 1755 and 1756 was due 
in part to the change to a new currency. £31004 old tenor was equated to £4133 
“lawful money” in 1755. Acts and Resolves of Massachusetts, xvi, 377: all fig- 
ures are from Acts and Resolves of Massachusetts, x1, 480; xu, 22, 205. 370, and 
628; xi, 60, 254, and 404; xiv, 72g; Xv, 126, 127, and 302; xvi, 377-378 and 442. 

35 The value of furs bought at the public truck-houses in several years was: 


1741 «£3383 1753 «© £23774 
1742 3917 1754 21412 
1750 13950 1755 13735 
1752 21292 1756 6686 old tenor or 891 specie 


No definite fiscal year had been adopted, and these figures are for various peri- 
ods of from nine to fifteen months. Massachusetts Archives, cx1x, 363, 393-394. 
139-443- 533-54'. 584-592. and 644-653; CxX, 43-49. 
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were sold to the natives at relatively low prices, and a cor- 
respondingly high figure was paid for furs. The cost of con- 
ducting the traffic was heavy, much greater than the difference 
between wholesale and retail prices in Boston, which was the 
margin allowed to cover distribution charges. Transportation 
costs alone were in many cases sufficient to wipe out the gross 
profit, but in addition the trade had to meet many other ex- 
penses incurred. 

Truck-houses had to be erected out of the stock in trade. 
The post on the Saco River cost £369, a sum equal to the 
profits of several years’ operation conducted there.” All the 
truck-houses were fortified, and the expenses of building and 
repairing these works made a further drain on the resources 
of the trade. Numerous accounts of from {50 to {£150 were 
paid out of the trading stock for this purpose.** Occasionally 
fire or some other disaster destroyed a truck-house and its con- 
tents. The loss sustained had to be borne by the trade as a 
whole. Thus the accounts of Captain Joseph Kellogg, the 
truck-master at Fort Dummer, were credited with {2969 to 
cover the damage done by fire in 1738.* The salaries of nu- 
merous officials had also to be paid out of the returns from 
barter with the Indians. The truck-masters received from 
£100 to £120 annually, and frequently they had to have as- 
sistants. An armorer and a missionary were also stationed at 
most of the posts, as well as a garrison of from ten to twenty 
men. Even when the salaries of some of these persons were 
paid out of other funds, the truck-houses had to provide for 
their subsistence. In addition to the expenses of maintaining 
the truck-houses and their personnel, numerous miscellane- 
ous charges were paid out of the trading stock. Presents had 


36 Minutes of the Executive Council of Massachusetts, x, 164. 

37 Calendar of State Papers, Colonial, 1702-1703, 182; Massachusetts Ar- 
chives, cx1x, 316; Minutes of the Executive Council of Massachusetts, vim, 527: 
1x, 422 and 646; x, 87; Journals of the House of Representatives of Massachu- 
setts, VII, 172; VIII, 393. 

38 Acts and Resolves of Massachusetts, xu, 506. 

39 Acts and Resolves of Massachusetts, x1, 98; Xt, 23; XIII, 241. 
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to be given to the sachems or other influential Indians who 
came to bargain. In 1700 Mr. Treasurer was instructed to 


Take care to provide a good suitable Coat, a Shirt, & a Hatt to be 
sent unto Moxis, the Sagamore at Kennebec River, and also Coats, 
Shirts and Hatts for Bomasin and other Indians now here with 
him.* 


As has been said, there were leakages and losses in goods in 
transit, and bad debts were contracted in spite of legislation 
against advancing credit to the Indians. In 1748 Josiah Wil- 
lard, the truck-master at Fort Dummer, petitioned for reim- 
bursement for {302 for debts from the Indians contracted by 
his predecessor, Kellogg, which he was unable to collect. He 
also asked for £56 for “two swivel guns necessary for defence.” 
Both of these items were granted. His request for £87 for bad 
debts which he himself had contracted, however, was re- 
fused.** Even the charges arising out of conferences with the 
tribes were sometimes met out of the trading stock, and these 
might run as high as {500 to f 1000. 

The cost to the province of the conduct of Indian trade 
may be illustrated by the returns for 1726, a year for which 
unusually complete figures are available. The Treasurer's 
accounts show that goods to the value of £3679 were sent to 
the truck-masters during this year, including the stock car- 
ried over from 1725. £1417 worth of furs was remitted to 
Boston, and at the end of the year the stock on hand was 
valued at £1898. This left £364 unaccounted for, which must 
have been a net loss.** 

40 Minutes of the Executive Council of Massachusetts, 11, 122-123; Massa- 
chusetts Archives, xxx, 476. 

41 Massachusetts Archives, Lxxu, 60-61. 


42 Acts and Resolves of Massachusetts, x1, 667. 
43 Value of stock at the beginning of 1726 


and of shipments during the year £3679 
Peltry remitted 1417 
Balance £2262 
Value of stock on hand at end of 1726 1898 


Difference (unaccounted for) £364 
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The truck trade was further handicapped by disputes 
between the executive and the legislature over its manage- 
ment. In 1720 the Norridgewock Indians asked to have a 
public truck-house erected in their country. The Governor 
thought that such a post would help the province to retain 
the friendship of this tribe, and he recommended to the As- 
sembly that the truck-house be built. The House refused to 
vote the funds necessary to carry out the project, and added 
that unless the existing posts 


were put under better Regulation than any heretofore have been, 
we fear they will occasion the Feuds and Animosities among the 
Indians, as they formerly did. The Indians being naturally so 
jealous and mistrustful, can’t endure to have their Trade strictly 
confined. 


The Council then set up a committee to investigate the man- 
agement of the Indian trade. This body recommended the 
extension of the chain of public truck-houses. The Council 
accepted the report, but the House again refused to vote sup- 
ply for such a development. 

During R4le’s War the Governor of Massachusetts and the 
Council were at odds with the Assembly over the conduct of 
military affairs in general, and over certain appointments in 
particular. After peace had been restored, an act was intro- 
duced to renew commercial relations with the Eastern tribes. 
Over this measure the Council and Assembly could not agree, 
and the bill was sent back and forth several times between the 
two bodies. Finally, after a month’s wrangling and numerous 
amendments, the “Act for Allowing necessary Supplys to the 
Eastern Indians and Regulating Trade with them” was passed 
in January, 1726.* 

This quarrel had hardly subsided when another developed 


44 Journals of the House of Representatives of Massachusetts, n, 236, 247, 
and 255-257; Iv, 76-78. 

45 Acts and Resolves of Massachusetts, 1, 265-266; Journals of the House 
of Representatives of Massachusetts, v1, 402, 405, and 409-410. 
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over the control of the truck trade. In the summer of 1727 the 
Governor requested the Assembly to vote additional funds 
for carrying on the trade at Winter Harbor and at St. 
George's. The House replied that the truck-masters at these 
posts had 


rendered themselves highly obnoxious to this Government, and 
that they are disagreeable to the Indians; therefore they can't 
think it for his Majesties Service, and the Peace and Welfare of 
this Province that a Trade should be set up in either of those 
Places while they have the Command there. 


The House then voted that the Governor “be earnestly de- 
sired to remove the said Officers from their respective Posts,”’ ** 
but he did not see fit to grant this request. 

The Governor and Council advised sending further sup- 
plies to these truck-houses some two months later, in October. 
Again the House refused to comply, and it now demanded 
that the officers who were repugnant to its members be sum- 
moned to Boston to answer for their conduct.** The Council 
refused to call in the truck-masters in question but set up a 
committee to investigate the whole conduct of the trade. At 
first the House would not acquiesce in this procedure, but 
when the committee filed its report, it was accepted by the 
Assembly.** This report showed that Thomas Smith, the truck- 
master at St. George’s, had been abusing his Indian customers. 
The Council passed a vote of censure on him, but the House, 
with apparent inconsistency, refused to accept this verdict and 
proceeded to pass a vote of confidence in Smith's conduct. In 
spite of this action, the Council dismissed Smith and appoint- 
ed Samuel Wainwright in his stead. The Assembly was forced 
to accept this settlement of the dispute, although it did so with 


4* Journals of the House of Representatives of Massachusetts, vu, 337 and 
955. 

47 Massachusetts Archives, Cx1x, 296, 301, and gona. 

48 Journals of the House of Representatives of Massachusetts, vin, 48 and 532. 
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bad grace; thus the authority of the Council to manage the 
truck trade was confirmed.” 

There were other minor differences throughout the period 
under review, between the Council and the Assembly, over 
the conduct of Indian trade, but none of them was as serious 
as those of the twenties. In general, the House sought to 
curtail expenses at every turn, and wherever possible to in- 
crease its own control over the traffic. The Council, on the 
other hand, was more interested in making trade an effective 
means of retaining the friendship of the tribes; and it argued 
that even when substantial losses were sustained at the truck- 
houses, the net loss to the province was much smaller than 
what would have been incurred in an Indian war.” 

Criticism of the management of Indian trade in Massachu- 
setts was not confined to disputes between the legislature and 
the executive. There were complaints against the state’s mo- 
nopoly, both from English traders and from the Indians. The 
basis for the dissatisfaction of the former group is obvious; 
it was being deprived of its means of livelihood, or at least 
subjected to what was regarded as unfair competition.** Some 
of the Indians regarded the government's monopoly of trade 
unfavorably because “they think it hard to be hindered trad- 
ing with whom they pleased.” ** More frequently complaints 
were directed at the prices in force at the truck-houses, but 
it should be noticed that objections of this sort were not put 
forward until private traders had all but disappeared. The 
dissatisfaction was not due to the raising of prices when com- 
petition became less keen, but to the fact that the Indians 
had no basis for comparison of fluctuations. 


49 Massachusetts Archives, Cx1x, 305-306 and 308; Journals of the House of 
Representatives of Massachusetts, vi, 60. £77 was paid to the Indians at St. 
George's for the damage they had sustained as a result of Smith’s conduct. 
Documentary History of Maine, xxi, 229. 

50 Massachusetts Archives, Cx1x, 354; Journals of the House of Representa- 
tives of Massachusetts, x1, 109; Documentary History of Maine, xu, 69-70. 

51 Calendar of State Papers, Colonial, 1700, 629. 

52 1 Collections, Massachusetts Historical Society, vi, 115. 
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There can be no doubt that the natives traded to better 
advantage at public truck-houses than they did at privately 
owned posts. But the Indian did not understand why prices 
rose and fell. Advances in the prices of furs he accepted as a 
matter of course, but declines brought forth protests. In a 
conference with the Penobscots and Norridgewocks, the Gov- 
ernor endeavored to explain the situation: 


I have considered what you said of the Price of Beaver, you know 
there’s a great difference between Fall and Spring Beaver & the 
Government must trust to their Officers, to judge between the 
one and the other. Orders shall be sent to the Officers to deal 
justly and kindly, and I will take Care they have the Price of 
Beaver & other Skins as they fetch in Boston. The Price of Goods 
shall be set as they be in Boston when the Sloop carries them 
such as Strouds, Linnens & other goods, but you must know they 
rise and fall & it can’t be help’d but the Government will always 
use you as well as they can & better than any other will use you.** 


Despite the objections to the monopoly maintained by the 
province's participation in Indian trade, the public truck- 
houses proved the most effective system of regulating this 
commerce in Massachusetts.** No matter how rigorously the 
earlier regulations were enforced, there was always consid- 
erable evasion of the law. But when the government posts 
were set up, the private traders were gradually driven out, 
because they could not compete with the prices in force at 
the province truck-houses. Then regulation of the traffic 
became merely a matter of drawing up instructions for the 
truck-masters, and removing these officials if they failed to 
carry out the government's orders. 

Public control of the fur trade did not completely and im- 
mediately fulfill its purpose of weaning the Indians from their 


53 Documentary History of Maine, xx, 237-238, 242, 244-245, 255-256, 
263-265, 268, and 285. 

54 The Correspondence of William Shirley, C. H. Lincoln, editor (New 
York, 1912), 1, 375. 
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French alliance, and of preserving peace on the frontier. But 
gradually the tribes discovered that they could purchase goods 
on better terms from the public truck-houses than they could 
obtain from the French, and that the truck-masters at the 
government posts did not impose on them or defraud them, 
as the private English traders frequently did. When they came 
to appreciate these facts, the economic advantages of remain- 
ing on friendly terms with Massachusetts began to make their 
weight felt. In each succeeding war fewer and fewer of the 
native tribes threw in their lot with the French, until in the 
final struggle only the Penobscots joined their old allies. 

While trade policy was not alone responsible for this re- 
alignment of Indian allegiance, it was a most important factor 
in bringing about the change. In short, public management 
of Indian trade was a vital influence in eventually winning 
the alliance, or at least the neutrality, of almost every Indian 
tribe in New England. It cost Massachusetts large sums of 
money, but not nearly so much as was expended in Indian 
wars. It won the friendship of most of the tribes, and it helped 
to bring peace to the troubled frontiers. 











NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE PREPARES 
FOR COLLEGE 


MANNING HAWTHORNE 


ATHANIEL HAWTHORNE received very little for- 

mal education until he was well into his teens. When he 

was seven years old, his foot was injured in a ball game, and 
for many years thereafter, he had no regular schooling. For 
a brief period Mr. Joseph Worcester came to the house and 
tutored him,’ but when his mother removed with her children 
to Maine, his education was apparently more or less neglected. 
With the passing of his fifteenth birthday, however, it was 
decided that Hawthorne should return to Salem and pick up 
his studies. It was time he started to think about college. A 
carefree life in the forests of Maine was all very well, but there 
were other kinds of facts he would have to learn to deal with: 
college and the stage-coach business of his Manning uncles, 
perhaps; or college and the ministry, the bar, or the medical 
profession. One could not learn a useful profession in the 
pine woods, pleasant though existence among them might be. 
Nor should he confine himself to studies alone. It was well 
that he learn something of practical life and realize the value 
of money. So back he went to the offices of the stage-coach 
company; and there, in the afternoons, he kept his uncle 
William’s* ledgers for a dollar a week. It was dull work, to be 
sure, but sooner or later it meant that he would have a tutor 
to hear his lessons, and he would no longer have to go to the 
“five-dollar school”” where he had resumed his lessons. He 
would then have more time for reading and for walking in 
the narrow streets of Salem, or up to the top of Gallows Hill, 
where he fancied he heard the whispers of the crowd who 
stood and watched the hanging of his great-great-grandfather’s 


1 George P. Lathrop, A Study of Hawthorne (Boston, 1876), 68. 
2 William Manning (1778-1864) was a brother of Hawthorne's mother, 
Elizabeth Clarke Manning. 
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victims. Then down to the wharves his footsteps invariably 
led him, for the fascination of the sea was strong within him. 
As he stood staring at the deserted ships, lying quietly at an- 
chor in that moribund harbor, his boyish thoughts must have 
gone back to the sea-captains and sailors in every generation 
of his American Hathorne ancestors. He would recall Captain 
Ebenezer, who in the summer of 1711 brought the smallpox 
to Salem in his brig from the Barbadoes;* Captain Benjamin 
Hathorne, who on April 5, 1732, with four more, was “cast 
away and drowned” ;* the escape of another Benjamin, during 
the Revolution, “from a prison ship at Charleston, S. C., by 
swimming”’;* the fight his grandfather, Captain Daniel, had 
on July 28, 1776, with an armed British packet, which after 
two hours’ resistance was taken by “Bold Daniel” and his 
men.® And lastly, the young Nathaniel must have thought of 
his father, the other Nathaniel, who had sailed away and 
never returned. 

Thus he studied, worked, dreamed, but his thoughts were 
not always with the past of Salem and his family. He thought 
of Raymond, too; and his homesickness for it is conveyed in 
a letter to his uncle, Robert Manning: 


DEAR UNCLE, SALEM, Monpay, JULY 26TH, 1819 


I hope you and all our friends in Raymond are well. E. M’s 
[his sister’s] letter is received. I have begun to go to school and 
can find no fault with it except its not being dear enough only five 
dollars a quarter. and not near enough for it is up to the Baptist 
Meeting House. I am as well contented here as I expected to be, 
but sometimes I do have very bad fits of homesickness. but I 
know that it is best for me to be up here as I have no time to lose 
in getting my schooling. 

I wish when you come you would bring Ebe with you, not for 
her sake, for I do not think she would be half so well contented 

3 Joseph B. Felt, The Annals of Salem (Boston, 1849), 1, 251. 

4 The Annals of Salem, u, 636. 


5 The Annals of Salem, u, 72. 
6 The Annals of Salem, u, 268. 
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here as in Raymond but for mine for I have nobody to talk to 
but grandmother, Aunt Mary & Hannah’ and it seems very lone- 
some here. there is a pot of excellent guaver [sic] jelly now in the 
house and one of preserved limes and I am afraid they will mould 
if you do not come soon for it’s esteemed sacrilege by Grand- 
mother to eat any of them now because she is keeping them 
against somebody is sick and I suppose she would be very much 
disappointed if everybody was to continue well and they were to 
spoil. We have some oranges too which Isaac Burnham* gave 
mother which are rotting as fast as possible and we stand a very 
fair chance of not having any good of them because we have to 
eat the bad ones first as the good are to be kept till they are spoilt 
also. I hope you will excuse this writing as school keeps late and 
I have not much time. I have exhausted my whole stock of news 


and , . 
remain your affectionate nephew 


NatTHt HATHORNE® 


Much of his time was spent in reading. The habits formed 
during the period of his lameness, and apparently encouraged 
by his family, received further impetus from the lonely life 
he led. In a letter to his sister, Louisa, he speaks of reading 
Waverley, The Mysteries of Udolpho, The Adventures of 
Ferdinand Count Fathom, Roderick Random, and the first 
volume of The Arabian Nights. Scott in particular always held 
a firm place in his affections, and the Hawthorne children 
in later years remembered their pleasure in hearing him read 
all of Scott's romances to them.’° 

He also wrote some verses for Louisa’s amusement and 
ended them with the words, “Tell Ebe she’s not the only one 
in the family whose works have appeared in the papers.” ** 
~~? Hawthorne's grandmother was Miriam Lord Manning (1748-1826); his 
aunt, Mary Manning (1777-1841); and Hannah Lord, a niece of Mrs. Man- 
ning, who lived for some time with the family as “helper.” 


* Isaac Burnham was the brother of the later wife of Robert Manning, 
Rebecca Burnham. 

® This letter is in the Manning Collection at the Essex Institute, Salem. 
Professor Richard Manning has generously given permission to reprint. 

10 Julian Hawthorne, Hawthorne and His Wife (Boston, 1885), 1, 9, 269, 
and 327. 

11 Julian Hawthorne, Hawthorne and His Wife, 1, 106. 
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It was not extraordinary for a boy to write poetry who lived 
in a time that considered literary facility a distinction. Al- 
though his effusions may have been a sign of promise to his 
family, there is nothing precocious or remarkable about them. 
They are clever stanzas, perhaps, for a boy of fifteen, and they 
possess the melancholy seriousness and play of sad fancy which 
is popular with youthful poets. That some of them found their 
way into newspapers seems to be indicated by his remark to 
Louisa, but that, too, was not unusual. Longfellow published 
his first verse in a Portland newspaper when he was thirteen, 
and “The Battle of Lovell’s Pond” is the same sort of jingle 
as were the efforts of his future classmate from Salem. That 
Elizabeth, too, wrote poetry is not surprising. She was appar- 
ently very like her brother in her interest in books and in 
composition, and in years to come aided him in his work in 
Peter Parley’s Universal History, which appeared in 1837. 
Hawthorne himself set little store on his faculty for versify- 
ing and soon gave it up altogether. 

After a few months the boy left the “‘five-dollar school” 
which he had scorned, and was tutored by Benjamin L. Oli- 
ver, a Salem lawyer. In a letter to his mother, he speaks of this 
change, and again complains of his circumstances: 


SALEM, TuEsDAY MARCH 7TH, 1820 
Dear MOTHER, 

As we received no letter last week, we are in anxiety about your 
health. All of us are well. Mrs. Forrester & Mrs. Crowninshield™* 
are better. I have left school and have begun to fit for college un- 
der Benj™ L. Oliver, Lawyer. So you are in great danger of having 
one learned man in your family. Mr. Oliver thought I could 
enter college next commencement, but Uncle Robert is afraid I 
should have to study too hard. I get my lessons at home, and re- 
cite them to him at 7 oclock [sic] in the morning. I am extremely 
homesick. Aunt Mary is continually scolding at me. Grandmaam 
hardly ever speaks a pleasant word to me. If I ever attempt to 


12 Mrs. Forrester and Mrs. Crowninshield were sisters of Hawthorne's 
father. 
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speak in my defense, they cry out against my impudence. However 
I guess I can live through a year and a half more, and then I shall 
leave them. One good effect results from their eternal finding- 
fault. It gives me some employment in retaliating, and that keeps 
up my spirits. Mother I wish you would let Louisa board with Mrs. 
Dike** if she comes up here to go to school. Then Aunt M. can't 
domineer over her. I hope, however, that I shall see none of you 
up here very soon. Shall you want me to be a minister, Doctor or 
Lawyer? A minister I will not be. I believe M. Louisa has not 
written one letter to me. Well, I will not write to her till she 
does. Oh how I wish I was again with you, with nothing to do 
but go a gunning. But the happiest days of my life are gone. Why 
was I not a girl that I might have been pinned all my life to my 
Mother's apron. After I have got through College I will come 
down and learn Ebe Latin and Greek. I rove from one subject 
to another at a great rate. I remain 
Your affectionate 
and 
dutiful 
son, 
and 
most 
obedient 
and 
most 
humble 
servant, 
and 
most 
respectful 
and 
most 
hearty 
well-wisher 
NATHANIEL 
HATHORNE"* 


13 Mrs. Dike was the former Priscilla Manning, Hawthorne's aunt. 
14 Letter in the Manning Collection. 
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Homesickness for Raymond doubtless was largely respon- 
sible for the little orgy of self-pity in which he indulged. Nev- 
ertheless, it would not be surprising if he found the super- 
vision by a grandmother and a maiden aunt irksome at times. 
It was his misfortune throughout his boyhood to be surround- 
ed most of the time by women. It is small wonder, then, that 
Hawthorne found it difficult to make friends. In defense of 
old Mrs. Manning and her daughter, it might be well to add 
that a fifteen-year-old boy is very apt to be a problem; and in 
their constant efforts to keep him out of mischief, their tem- 
pers may have become a little sharper than ordinarily. Miss 
Mary Manning apparently had to endure a great deal from 
her nephew and nieces. The notes alluding to her in the 
Spectator, Hawthorne's juvenile newspaper, suggest that. 

He was probably not nearly so unhappy as he tried to make 
his mother and sisters believe. He had enough duties and in- 
terests to keep him busy throughout the day, and occasionally 
he had even other pleasures, such as attending concerts and 
plays when they came to town. But Hawthorne was in that 
troubled period of adolescence when a growing boy begins 
to lose interest in his childish pleasures, and is bothered about 
thoughts of his future. His half-jesting words to his mother 
in regard to a profession reveal what was in his mind. Then, 
too, he was in Salem to prepare for his future career, and his 
Manning uncles, who were defraying the expenses of his edu- 
cation, undoubtedly let no opportunity go by to remind him 
that he must plan for some future which would repay the 
expense they were undergoing. Lathrop quotes a paragraph 
from a letter Hawthorne wrote to his mother, in which he 
spoke further on the question. In this later letter it would 
appear that he had advanced towards his final choice. 


I do not want to be a doctor and live by men’s diseases, nor 
a minister to live by their sins, nor a lawyer and live by their 
quarrels. So, I don’t see that there is anything left for me but to 
be an author. How would you like some day to see a whole shelf 
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of books, written by your son, with “Hawthorne's Works” print- 
ed on their backs?** 


The only trouble with this passage is that it is Miss Elizabeth 
Peabody's recollection of what she had seen in a letter she 
once possessed. As her memory was very apt to be faulty, it 
should be accepted with some reservation, particularly the 
last sentence. The first part sounds more like Hawthorne. 

His next letter, to his sister, is more cheerful, although he 
still writes of his homesickness: 


SALEM, MARCH 21ST, 1820 
Dear Louisa, 

I have received two letters from you for which I lay under 
great obligation. I did not know Mother had been so unwell as 
to require a nurse. I am glad that she is recovering. All your 
friends in Salem are in tolerable health. I think that you have 
improved in your handwriting very much. I am almost ashamed 
of my own. I hope mother is not going to wear a cap. I think it 
will look horrible. I wish very much to see you all; and though you 
and I could never keep the peace when we were together, yet | 
believe it was almost always my fault. | am outrageously [angry] 
with Elizabeth for not writing, and this is the last time I will 
mention her till she does write. “Oh that I had the wings of a 
dove, that I might flee hence and be at rest.” How often do I long 
for my gun and wish that I could again savagize with you. But | 
shall never again run wild in Raymond, and I shall never be so 
happy as when I did. I hope Mother will upon no account think 
of returning to Salem, and I don’t much want you to come either. 
Uncle Richard's letter was received. 1 went to a Concert a few 
days ago. 

I remain your affectionate Brother, 
NaTH* HATHORNE.'® 


When Hawthorne was at Brook Farm, in 1841, Louisa, in 
one of her letters to him, mentioned the fact that they used 


15 Lathrop, A Study of Hawthorne, 83. 
16 Letter in the Manning Collection, Essex Institute. 
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to go fishing together when they were children in Raymond." 
Apparently Louisa was his favorite playmate there, although 
she was four years younger than he. 

A week later, Hawthorne wrote again to his mother: 


SALEM, MARCH 28TH 1820 
Dear MOTHER, 

I hope you have quite recovered your health, though from our 
not receiving a letter last week, I am afraid you have not. Grand- 
maam, Mrs. Mary Manning, Mr. Dike, Rebecca Burnham, Susan 
Giddens have all had bad colds.** The roads are nearly dry, and 
the black bushes had begun to bud two or three days ago. Aunt 
Mary threatens to come down with Uncle Robert"®....1 wish I 
were coming down now. I hope Uncle Richard and Aunt Susan 
are well. Samuel Manning is staying in Boston.” | went to Boston 
on Saturday. I shall go to the theatre soon I believe. 

How does Louisa employ herself? I am in fear that you should 
send her up here this summer. How does the kitten do? I hope 
that you have not condemned her to the same fate that you did 
her unhappy mother. I hope my gun still remains in the closet. 
I suppose that little sausage Clark still remains with you . . . Uncle 
Robert wants to know whether Louisa’s sick hen has recovered 
its health. Miss Manning has got a gown fixed for you. Do Louisa 
or Jane or any of the rest of the family want one. If they do they 
must speak now for this is the last opportunity they will have. 
Uncle Robert is coming down when you write him word he can 
get down with a chaise. 

Your affectionate son, NATH HATHORNE.** 


Who the “little sausage Clark” was has never been discov- 
ered. Unfortunately, further remarks about the gentleman, 


17 Julian Hawthorne, Hawthorne and His Wife, 1, 232. 

18 Mrs. Mary Manning and Mr. Dike were sister-in-law and brother-in- 
law of Hawthorne's mother. Rebecca Burnham later married Robert Manning, 
and Susan Giddens was a Salem friend of the Mannings. 

19 Several words have been obliterated here and later in the letter. 

20 Richard Manning (1782-1831) lived in Raymond. Susan Dingley Man- 
ning was his wife, and a native of Raymond. Samuel Manning (1791-1833) 
was a younger brother of Mrs. Hathorne. 

21 Letter in the Manning Collection. 
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as well as those about Miss Mary Manning, have been ren- 
dered illegible. Miss Manning apparently had charge of the 
clothing of the Hathornes. She once wrote to her sister that 
“Nathaniel enjoys good health his suit of dark-blew broad- 
cloath with yellow buttons loocks quite handsome. I thought 
he was soon to be in a way to get cloaths for himself and it 
was best to gratify him in having his own choise.” * 

The tone which the boy adopted in his ietters to his moth- 
er—a tone half-jesting, half-affectionate—should do much, it 
seems to me, to lessen the exaggerated opinion of the extent of 
her retirement from the world at her husband's death. If her 
children seldom saw her, none of them, particularly in that 
formal age, would have been on such familiar terms with her. 
If while her children were growing up, Elizabeth Hathorne 
went into seclusion, it was for reasons of health. Her letters 
show that she carried on a farm, taught Sunday school in Ray- 
mond, and apparently showed a keen interest in her children’s 
welfare. Another fact that Hawthorne’s letters to his mother 
reveal is that he was undoubtedly spoiled. He shows her none 
of the respect and awe which children of those days were wont 
to give their elders. Never had he followed the precept that 
children are to be seen, not heard. The comradeship and af- 
fection which existed between mother and son were partly 
due, in all probability, to Captain Hathorne’s early death; 
bnt it never could have existed had Mrs. Hathorne spent all 
her days in her chamber, grieving for her dead husband. This 
sentimental legend that has grown up about Elizabeth Ha- 
thorne’s retirement was started, it seems, by Elizabeth Pea- 
body, who was relying on her memories of a time over forty 
years before.** It is not, however, borne out by facts. 

In the spring of 1820 Robert Manning went to Maine to 


22 Letter from Mary Manning to Elizabeth Hathorne, August 31, 1819, 
in the writer's possession. 

23 It was G. E. Woodberry, in his Nathaniel Hawthorne (Boston, 1902), 4, 
who first mentioned this legend as an established fact. He embellished Miss 
Peabody's recollections somewhat. 
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visit his sister and his brother Richard, and apparently took 
Miss Manning with him. His nephew dutifully wrote to his 
uncle shortly after his departure: 


SALEM, MAy 2np, 1820 
Dear UNCLE, 

I was happy to hear you had arrived home safe. Received Miss 
Manning’s letter Saturday. | am going to the Theatre Tomorrow. 
Am sorry I did not begin in the middle of the paper as I have not 
much to write. We are all well. It is training day. | hope mother 
is well by this time. My gun has got a very large charge in it and 
I guess it will kick. Do you intend to stay much longer? I sleep 
very comfortably alone. I am afraid you will scold me if I stop 
here, but as one excuse I must beg leave to represent that I have 
from ten to fourteen lines of Latin to parse and translate. 

I remain your affectionate Nephew, 
NaTH* HATHORNE. 

I hope Uncle Richard and Aunt Susan are well. The reason I 
did not send last Tuesday's Palladium was that I staid at our 
Reading room till it was too late. How many of her books has 
Aunt Mary given away?** 


His uncle replied to the letter within a few days: 


RAYMOND May 11 1820 

DEAR NEPHEW, 
your letter was received on Friday last & gave us great pleasure. 
we are all well. I went to Bridgeton yesterday returned same 
night the ground is very dry the grass Just changed its colour 
the Trees not yet in leaf (or but a few). If we do not have rain 
very soon there will be no pasture or Hay this Season our garden 
is planted & partly up at the same time we have Ice in our Barn- 
yard & part of the manure was cut up with the Axe. we have 
plenty of Salmon Trout & Pickeral we have Improved the looks 
of our location the House is now covered from view by double 
rows of Trees my Horse is so lame I almost doubt of returning 
to Salem with him If he does not mend soon I shall leave him & 


24 Letter in the Manning Collection. 
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purchase another to return with—am pleased to find you frequent 
the reading room hope you will Improve all the advantages of 
such good society. Time and Business (worn out sayings) are bad 
in this part of the world & people generally progressing back- 
wards Mary will return with me you [sic] mother declines visiting 
Salem this Season. hope Mr. Dike will remember me & make me 
acquainted with anything of Importance which takes place in 
the world although we are almost out of it. 
Your uncle, 
Rosert MANNING*® 


When Robert and Mary Manning returned to Salem, they 
brought Louisa with them. It was time that she, too, should 
get some sort of education; if she remained in the wilder- 
ness, there was grave danger that she would develop into a 
hoyden. Elizabeth was older, graver, and had her studies well 
in hand. At any rate, Mrs. Hathorne could not be deprived 
of all her children. She kept her two younger children in 
mind, however, and shortly after Louisa had reached Salem, 
she started writing her weekly letters, filling them with ac- 
counts of her life in Raymond and instructions about their 
behavior: 


I hope that Nath' and you will endeavor to make as little 
trouble as possible. . . . | am glad to hear that you go to school and 
hope you will be able to attend constantly. You must write me 
word how your health is. ...1 am glad to hear you have visited 
Mrs. Forrester you must go and see your Aunt Ruth” as often as 
you can and read to her, it is a great Misfortune to have weak 
eyes.*7 
Mrs. Hathorne, in giving her news of Raymond, shows what 
an active life she led: 


25 Letter in the writer's possession. 


26 Ruth Hathorne (1774-1847) was a younger sister of Hawthorne's father, 


Captain Nathaniel Hathorne. 


27 Letter from Elizabeth Hathorne to Maria Louisa Hathorne, Raymond, 


June 21 and 28, 1820, in possession of the writer. 
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I have sold the small pig . . . for 6 cents pr. pound he weighed 
130 and pounds—we thought it would not be good salted, in warm 
weather. ...1 forgot in my last letter to mention the Sunday 
School, it prospers very well, we had last Sunday 93 scholars, the 
Children behave as well as we can expect, and try to learn... . Tell 
Uncle Robert the corn grows very fast, it looks better than any 
round here. . .. That rose bush by the door is alive and two in the 
garden. Eleven of the trees from Brighton are alive and the bark 
of some others looks green. . . . : Aunt Susan and I went to Portland 
last week and staid two nights I think the journey has been of 
service to me I feel much better since I came home.** 


It does not seem very probable that Mrs. Hathorne spent all 
her days in her chamber and saw no one. 

Hawthorne had mentioned his Latin in the letter to his 
uncle. When he wrote to his mother, he tried using his knowl- 
edge: 

— SALEM, JULY 25TH 1820 

Yours of last week was not received. I suppose because it was 
not written. All of the family are in tolerable health except Uncle 
Robert who has the headache. Mrs. Sutton has been here. I should 
like to come down with Mr. Manning to see you but I suppose it is 
in vain to wish it. I went to Baker's Island yesterday in a sloop 
after some horses. Caught some fish. It is a very warm day. Louisa 
seems to be quite full of her dancing acquirements. She is con- 
tinually putting on very stately airs, and making curtisies. Uncle 
Richard’s Phaeton is finished. Mr. Dike’s schooner has arrived. 
If Elizabeth never intends writing to me again, I wish her to write 
me word of her intention. Do not know when U. R. is coming 
down. Aunt Eunice** and Ruth are well as usual. Ditto Aunt For- 
ester and Crowninshield. I have been for some time endeavoring 
to read what I have written above, but owing to the legibility of 
my writing find it scarcely possible. 

Sum tui amans filius, 
NATHANIEL HATHORNE 


28 Elizabeth Hathorne to Maria Louisa Hathorne, June 21 and 28, 1820. 


29 Eunice Hathorne (1767-1827) was an elder sister of Hawthorne's father. 
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Cara MATER, 
Non possum dicere, ne potes legere Latinam Linguam, sed 
scribam te nonnihil in eam, et Ebe leget. 
tui filius, 
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N. HATHORNE 
Do not show the above to the doctor or any other learned man 
for it is nonsense. 
I hope Uncle Richard and Aunt Susan are well.*° 


With Louisa’s arrival, Hawthorne's humor first found out- 
let in something other than correspondence with his family, 
or in pestering his grandmother and aunt. The first thing 
which he and Louisa did to while away time was to form the 
Pin Society, predecessor of the many societies which Haw- 
thorne started or joined later while he was in college. The 
society met once a week, speeches were made by the two mem- 
bers, and games were played, the most popular being Battle- 
door and Shuttlecock. This continued until Louisa again de- 
parted for Raymond.** More abundant scope was given his 
humor in another enterprise he and Louisa started, also in the 
summer of 1820. With his sister as an appreciative supporter— 
for she appears to have enthusiastically followed her elder 
brother in his escapades, and also as an occasional correspon- 
dent, and reading public—Hawthorne set himself to the com- 
position of a newspaper, which appeared in six issues through- 
out the summer. The Spectator, as it was called in deference to 
two of his literary heroes, both closely imitates and mildly 
burlesques the Salem newspapers of the time. It contains edi- 
torials, essays in exaggerated moral tone, short poems (one of 
which is signed with Louisa’s name), and news items concern- 
ing both Salem and Raymond. It was in the news items that 
Hawthorne repaid his aunt Mary in full for the irritation 


3° Letter in the Manning Collection. 

31 See Elizabeth L. Chandler, “Hawthorne's Spectator,” New England 
Quarterly, 1v (1931), 289-330, which not only gives the constitution and ar- 
ticles of the Pin Society, but also reproduces the six issues of Hawthorne's 
juvenile newspaper, the Spectator. 
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she had caused him.** One can discern in this juvenile at- 
tempt at journalism an increasing maturity in the boy, and 
the broadening of his humor. There are passages, too, which 
express his doubis about life and his realization that his youth 
was passing. 

In this fashion the brother and sister amused themselves 
during the summer. The papers, judging from their set-up, 
required some time in composition. They were hand-printed, 
each sheet being covered on both sides, and arranged in three 
or four columns of very small, neat print. It must have taken 
several hours to make up one copy; and if the paper had any 
subscribers, the youthful editor’s time was pretty well filled. 
The Spectator was not mentioned in any of the extant let- 
ters which Hawthorne wrote at this time. Perhaps one rea- 
son why he had so much time on his hands was that Robert 
Manning was in Raymond, and so could not watch the prog- 
ress of his lessons. Hawthorne wrote his uncle two letters dur- 
ing the summer. The first reads: 
— ny SALEM, AUGUST 15TH 1820 

I hope you have arrived safe. Mother's letter was received. The 
sloop in which the Dog is to sail has not gone yet. She is expected 
to sail tomorrow. Watch [the dog] is afflicted with a difficulty of 
breathing, owing I am afraid to his excessive eating. I give him 
nothing at all to eat, but he gets a great deal at Hannah's house. 
The first volume of the Analectic is returned. Do you wish me to 
send you the Gazettes. The Register has bestowed “much praise 
but no reward beside” upon you. As it is nearly dark, I hope you 
will allow me to conclude. 

Your affectionate Nephew, 
N. HATHORNE 
p.s. We are all well. Louisa is going to see the Temple of Industry 
this evening.** 


82 E. L. Chandler, “Hawthorne's Spectator,” 295. This is an advertisement 


for 2 husband, “not above seventy years of age,” by Mary Manning, “Spin- 
tress.” Robert Manning was reported married to a Miss Mary Hubbs of Port- 
land, ibid., 294. 

38 Copy of a letter formerly in the Manning Collection. 
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About a month later another brief report went to Ray- 
mond: 

SALEM, SEPTEMBER 12, 1820 
Dear UNCLE, 

Your letter to Mr. D. was received. You did not particularly 
mention whether the dog arrived safe. All the family are well. 
Your letter was shown by Mr. Haskell to John Andrew, Esq. and 
I am very sorry there was so bad an account of Raymond in it. 
I am afraid you will not sell much of the land. There has been 
some rain here today. Having nothing more to say, I must of 
course conclude. 

Your affectionate 
Nephew 
NaTH* HATHORNE 
Am I not very economical to use so little paper.™* 


In his letter to his uncle, Hawthorne's style becomes almost 
as stilted and formal as that of other boys in his time when 
they wrote to their parents. His brief notes to his mother are 
in an entirely different spirit: 

SALEM, SEPTEMBER 26, 1820 
Dear MOTHER, 

We are all well. We received no letter last week. I was very 
glad of the Inkstand. I should like to have you send me my 
stamp.” I am at present a man of many occupations. I study 
Greek in the Forenoon and write for Uncle William in the After- 
noon for which I receive one dollar a week. Uncle William intends 
to give me a new suit of clothes. | was happy to hear that Uncle 
Richard had arrived to the high station of Justice of the Peace. 
Though he is home yet he outstrips all of his Brothers. It is nearly 
g now and cannot write any more. Moreover I have nothing more 
to write. 

I am your affectionate Son, 
N. HaTHoRNE* 
~~ 34 Letter formerly in the Manning Collection. 

35 The stamp, with his name “N. Hathorne” upon it, was used in many 
of his childhood books. One such book is now in the Bowdoin College Library, 


and the stamp is in the possession of the Manning family. 
36 Letter in the Manning Collection at the Essex Institute. 
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With his many daily tasks added to the work of editing his 
newspaper, it is no wonder that Hawthorne did not write very 
long letters. And it is only from his letters that one can get any 
idea of his activities that final year before he entered college. 
It is doubtful that anything extraordinary happened. He 
studied, he worked, he read, and, half in jest, he composed— 
a usual, normal existence, such as almost any boy in his cir- 
cumstances might have. 

The bantering tone he used in discussing his future career 
with his mother was not pure jest. The Raymond diary, if it 
be his, the Spectator, and his attempts at poetry and prose 
show the direction in which his thoughts were turning. No 
doubt he found the stage-coach office a dull business; he did 
not fancy spending his life bent over a ledger. His existence 
in the Manning household was not idyllic, but he ceased his 
complaining; apparently he was content to be patient for the 
time being. There was to be college with more Latin and 
Greek, and while the prospect did not fill him with much 
anticipation, no word of dissatisfaction appeared in his letters 
to his uncle. Writing was his chief interest, and if he had to 
go to college to achieve the freedom he desired to pursue his 
own way, to college he would go. This may be an explanation 
of his continual indifference to his studies throughout his 
college course. At times his discontent got the better of him, 
and he expressed it in his letters to his mother and his sisters. 
Otherwise he continued the somewhat monotonous life laid 
out for him. 


SALEM, OCTOBER 31ST 1820 
Dear MOTHER, 

Your letter and Uncle Richard's were reecived. We are all well. 
If Uncle Robert's letter was not rec'd last week, he wishes you to 
send to Mr. Coburn’s for 3 Bundles Trees and bushes (Freight 
paid) and to Dr. Dupee’s for 14 trees. They must be planted im- 
mediately with 2 shovels of manure to each tree. The Bushes are 
to be planted in the Borders with manure. I am happy to hear 
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that the Storm did no damage to our territories. Uncle Robert 
says he shall bring me down the next time he comes. I do not 
know how soon that will be. It is nearly a year now since I saw 
you. I still continue to write for Uncle William and find my 
salary quite convenient for many purposes. Please to present my 
respects to Richard Manning Esquire and Lady, and to Elizabeth 
T. Manning.** 
I remain your affectionate Son, 
NATHANIEL HATHORNE 

I shall expect a letter from you this week or next.** 


The dignity of earning money apparently afforded the boy 
some satisfaction. The dollar a week was probably the first he 
had ever earned, and the importance of his “‘salary”’ to him 
is indicated by his mentioning it again in this letter. 

On the same sheet of writing paper that he used for the note 
to his mother, he wrote to his sister Elizabeth. In this letter he 
spoke much more frankly and more at length than he had 
done for some time. He was growing up: 


Dear SISTER, 

I am very angry with you for not sending me some of your 
poetry, which I consider as a great piece of Ingratitude. You will 
not see one line more of mine untill you return the confidence 
which I have placed in you. I have bought the Lord of the Isles, 
and intend either to send or bring it to you. I like it as well as 
any of Scott's other poems. I have read Hogg’s Tales, Caleb Wil- 
liams, St. Leon [,] Mandeville, | admire Godwin’s Novels, and in- 
tend to read them all. I shall read the Abbott by the Author of 
Waverly as soon as I can hire it. I have read all of Scott’s Novels 
except that. I wish I had not that I might have the pleasure of 
reading them again. Next to these I like Caleb Williams. I have 
almost given up writing poetry. No man can be a Poet & a Book- 
Keeper at the same time. I do find this place most horribly dismal. 


3T Elizabeth T. Manning was little Betsy Tarbox, whom Richard Manning 
had adopted. See Samuel Pickard, Hawthorne’s First Diary (Boston, 1897), 
29-30. 
38 Letter in the Manning Collection. 
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And have taken to chewing tobacco with all my might, which I 
think raises my spirits. Say nothing of it in your letter, nor of the 
Lord of the Isles. Louisa seems very well contented. I do not think 
I shall ever go to College. I can scarcely bear the thought of living 
upon Uncle Robert for 4 years longer. How happy I should feel 
to be able to say. “I am Lord of Myself.” You may cut off this 
part of my letter and show the other to Uncle Richard. Do write 
me some letters on Skimmed Milk. I must conclude as I am in a 
“monstrous Hurry,” 
Your affectionate Brother, 
NATH HATHORNE 
p.s. The most beautiful Poetry I think I ever saw begins: 
“She's gone to dwell in Heaven, my Lassie, 

She’s gone to dwell in Heaven: 

Ye’re owre pure quo’ a voice aboon, 

For dwelling out of Heaven.” 
It is not the words but the thoughts. I hope you have read it, as I 
now [sic] you would admire it. 


That he speaks of Scott, and in so enthusiastic a fashion, 
is evidence of his great interest in the works of the Scottish 
romancer. This is not strange for a boy in his teens who was 
fond of reading, but the influence Scott had upon Haw- 
thorne’s early works cannot be denied. Strangely enough, 
there seems to be a parallel between the early years of the two 
writers which makes the influence of Scott the more striking. 
In his youth, Scott was lame; so too was Hawthorne. Scott was 
a wanderer as a boy, roaming over the Scottish hills and moors, 
listening to the legends the country folk told him. Hawthorne 
in like fashion trudged along the seashore or in the forests and 
hills of Maine, and perhaps gathered many New England 
legends which he later used. Scott’s grandmother would tell 
him stories from Scotland's history; at home, Hawthorne 
heard again and again the story of his ancestors in the early 
days of Salem. 

That Caleb Williams was his second choice after the works 
of Scott is also interesting, when it is remembered that the 
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father of American Gothic literature, Brockden Brown, also 
read it assiduously and was influenced by it. Brown, Poe, and 
Hawthorne have often been linked together as the American 
triumvirate of horror tales. But Hawthorne also enjoyed 
St. Leon, the book which may have awakened his interest in 
the theme of earthly immortality. 

In writing of his distaste at the prospect of going to college 
and of “living upon Uncle Robert for 4 years longer,” he gives 
what at first glance may seem to be an indication of a pride 
which would refuse to accept any further support from his 
uncle. This desire to be self-reliant and to avoid dependence 
on others for an education, though a laudable one, seems to 
be little more than an impressive flourish. Although he asserts 
his dislike of the prospect of a college education under such 
conditions, Hawthorne's subsequent actions while he was 
in college scarcely bear out this declaration. He may never 
have played cards for higher stakes than he could afford, but 
the state of his finances while he was at Bowdoin indicates 
that no stakes at all would have been more satisfactory. He 
seems to have made little effort at economy in fines, in gifts 
to the Athenaean Library, or in his social life. Hawthorne fol- 
lowed the normal course of a boy in college. 

In a letter he wrote to his mother on March 13, 1821,°* the 
boy again spoke of his future profession. He repeated his dis- 
like of the idea of being a minister; the profession of medi- 
cine did not attract him, for he did not like to think of living 
by the diseases of his fellow men; and he did not mention law. 
The only profession remaining to him was that of the writer, 
and his handwriting, he remarked, was illegible enough to 
be author-like. 

Later in the spring Robert Manning went back to Raymond 
to see about his trees. Whether Hawthorne had had an oppor- 
tunity to visit Raymond with him during the winter or 
whether his uncle’s promise to take him was not kept, cannot 


29 Letter in Julian Hawthorne, Hawthorne and His Wife, 1, 106-108. 
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be determined; at any rate, Hawthorne remained in Salem 
and wrote his uncle the news: 


SALEM, May 8TH 1821 
Dear UNCLE, 

We are all well as usual. Mother’s letter, I forget the date, was 
received. There is no news of importance here. I hope your trees 
are all alive, and suppose you will make the “Wilderness blossom 
like the rose.” The “Boston and Salem Stage Company” have had 
no clerk since your resignation, but Mr. Manning talks of getting 
one soon. I have not been to see the boat since you went away, 
and do not know whether she is finished. Our dinners are not 
always so plentiful or so luxurious as when you were here: one 
day we have Bacon & potatoes, and the next Potatoes and bacon. 
It is said that there is to be a mob the day Clark is hung. I believe, 
at least I have heard, that Mr. Oliver*® wrote that piece concern- 
ing him in Saturday's Register. The weather is now warm and 
pleasant. If I can find any subject for a post script I will write 
one after Supper which is now ready. 

Your affectionate Nephew, 
NATH HATHORNE 
p.s. I can think of nothing of which I can possibly manufacture 
a post script. 
My best respects to the Esquire & his Lady.“ 


To his mother he wrote a couple of weeks later: 


SALEM, May 29TH, 1821 
Dear MOTHER, 

Elizabeth’s letter was received. There must be some particular 
reason for Uncle Robert's silence. Mr. Manning was much dis- 
appointed at not receiving a letter from him. Louisa went to New- 
berryport yesterday with Mr. Dike and John [his son], and re- 
turned today. All the family are in good health. Richard Manning 
of Ipswich** died last week. Mr. Dike has moved, and Louisa, as 
usual, favours them with a great deal of her Company. Please to 


40 Benjamin Oliver was a Salem lawyer and friend of the Mannings. 
41 Letter formerly in the Manning Collection. This is taken from a copy. 
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ask Uncle Robert where I am to procure my Greek and Latin 
Book, now that the constitution of the Stage Company is altered. 
I went to the Theatre last night. Please to present my respects to 
Mr. Manning and Sally. 
I remain 
Your affectionate Son, 
NATH HATHORNE 

p.s. | can send but one of the Palladiums, as we have not Had the 
other. Excuse the shortness of this letter, there being not an lota 
of News.* 


Robert Manning returned to Salem shortly thereafter, 
bringing Elizabeth with him, and leaving Mrs. Hathorne with- 
out any of her children. The time was drawing near when 
Hawthorne would be leaving for college, and it had been de- 
cided to send him to Bowdoin. Apparently the question had 
been settled as early as March, for at that time Hawthorne 
had remarked that he would be able to spend his vacations in 
Raymond. It was for this reason, perhaps, that the boy wrote 
to his mother in some alarm, when he heard that she was con- 
templating moving back to Salem. He wanted her to be in 
Raymond while he was in college, so that he could return to 
the place which he preferred above all others, during his 
vacations: 


SALEM, JUNE 19TH, 1821 
Dear MOTHER, 

I received your letter and am glad you are well. I believe you 
were never before deserted by all your children at once. Uncle 
Robert intends to bring Louisa down with him and leave Eliza- 
beth till | come in September. He talks of starting next week, 
but I do not think he will get away so soon. Uncle William has 
given Elizabeth a Leghorn Bonnet, that the most piercing eye 
cannot discover her beneath it. She seems very well contented 


42 Richard Manning (1777-1821) was a first cousin of Elizabeth Clarke 
(Manning) Hathorne, and was the son of John Manning of Ipswich. 
43 Letter in the Manning Collection. 
44 Julian Hawthorne, Hawthorne and His Wife, 1, 107. 
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here, but prefers Raymond to Salem. I hope, Dear Mother, that 
you will not be tempted by any entreaties to return to Salem to 
live. You can never have so much comfort here as you now enjoy. 
You are now undisputed mistress of your own House. Here you 
would have to submit to the authority of Miss Manning. If you 
remove to Salem, I shall have no Mother to return to during the 
College vacations, and the expense will be too great for me to 
come to Salem. If you remain where you are, think how delight- 
fully the time will pass with all your children around you, shut 
out from the world and nothing to disturb us. It will be a second 
Garden of Eden. 
“Lo, what an entertaining sight, 
Are kindred who agree.” 

Elizabeth is as anxious for you to stay as myself. She says she is 
contented to remain here for a short time, but greatly prefers 
Raymond as a permanent place of Residence. The reason of my 
saying so much on this subject is, that Mrs. Dike and Miss Man- 
ning are very earnest for you to return to Salem, and I am afraid 
that they will commission U. R. to persuade you to it. But Mother, 
if you wish to live in peace I conjure you not to consent to it. 
Grandmother I think is rather in favour of your staying. 

If you can read this letter (of which I have great doubts) I shall 

be much rejoiced. 
I remain your affectionate Son, 
NATH HATHORNE 
Do not show this letter.* 

Mrs. Hathorne must have decided to remain in Raymond 
after reading her son’s arguments for so doing, since he does 
not mention the subject in his next letter, and she did stay in 
Maine for two more years. Louisa had returned to Maine 
after a year’s absence, but Elizabeth remained in Salem, tast- 
ing the joys of society. 


SALEM, AuGusT 28TH, 1821. 

DEAR MOTHER, 
I received Louisa’s letter, for which I thank her. All the family 
are well. Mrs. Dike has rode over here once. Elizabeth has gone 


45 Letter in the Manning Collection. 
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to stay a week at Mrs. Archer's. I believe she is much pleased with 
her situation. The time of her visit there will be out tomorrow. 
Mr. Oliver says I will get into College, therefore Uncle Robert 
need be under no apprehensions. I should be very sorry if “inevit- 
able Fatum” should prevent my seeing you before January; for 
as Solomon saith, “Hope deferred maketh the Heart sick.” If Mr. 
Oliver should accompany me to Brunswick, it would be impos- 
sible for me to come. I think there will be no need of Uncle Rob- 
ert’s coming up here for me. If I should be otherwise provided, 
he can meet me in Portland, which will be a great saving. I suspect 
that Uncle William intends to give me the cloathes I shall want 
at my departure, and perhaps the Books; which will be another 
great saving. You must say nothing about these things in your 
letters. I fear Elizabeth is too deeply immersed in the vortex of 
Dissipation to wish to visit Raymond very soon. There are few 
People of so much constancy as myself. I have preferred, and 
still prefer Raymond to Salem, through every change of Fortune. 
This will probably be the last letter I shall have time to write 
while I remain here. I hope you write to me soon. 
I remain your affectionate Son, 
NATHANIEL HATHORNE 

My Respects to Mr. & Mrs. Manning.** 


It was less than a week later that he started for Brunswick. 
The spell of Salem was removed for the time being. Always 
he struggled against it, but it would be nearly thirty years 
before he could free himself from the town of his ancestors. 
Now he was faced with four years of exclusively male society, 
four years more of study, but four years also of experiences 
he had never tasted. Boyhood was behind him; the first indi- 
cations of manhood, individuality, and freedom confronted 
him. 


46 Letter in the Manning Collection. 








JOURNALISM AND THE FRENCH SURVIVAL 
IN NEW ENGLAND 


EDWARD BILLINGS HAM 


HE credo of the Société I’ Assomption, ““Conserver notre 

langue, nos mceurs, et notre religion,” epitomizes the 
aims and character of the French press in North America. 
This determination to perpetuate their ancestral language, 
traditions, and religion has long been the dominant ideal of 
the Canadian French in their struggle for survival. Neverthe- 
less, the definitive and objective history of the application of 
this ideal remains to be written. Various American French 
apologists' have, to be sure, studied the survival in New Eng- 
land, but race prejudice of long standing has kept Anglo- 
American scholars in general unaware of its significance. 
While this field is far from deserving a major place in Ro- 
mance studies, American students of French can find no other 
both so close to home and so consistently neglected. Still more 
conspicuous than the lack of research? in the field is the thor- 
oughgoing ignorance among the Anglo-American popula- 
tion concerning the French living side by side with them in 
the same cities and towns. It is exceptional to find an Anglo- 
Saxon at all interested in the aspirations and problems of the 
French element, even in his own community. 

The guidance available to the French in their own circles 
makes for an American citizenship as enlightened as that of 
~~ 1 The most important include E. Hamon, Les Canadiens-Frangais de la 
Nouvelle-Angleterre (Quebec, 1891); D. M. A. Magnan, Histoire de la race 
francaise aux Etats-Unis (Paris, 1913); Bruno Wilson, L’Evolution de la race 
francaise en Amérique (Montreal, 1921); J. T. Benoit, L’Ame franco-améri- 
caine (Montreal, 1935); and in particular, Les Franco-Américains peints par 
eux-mémes (Manchester, 1936), a useful series of lectures published by the 
Association Canado-Américaine. 

2 Mrs. B. B. Wessel’s Ethnic Survey of Woonsocket, Rhode Island (Chicago, 
1931) is an exhaustive sociological study; E. D. T. Pousland has published a 
linguistic survey of the Courrier de Salem (see infra); R. C. Dexter has written 


a minor thesis on The French-Canadian Immigrant, Clark University Thesis 
Abstracts (1929), 159-163. 
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any other element in the country; it is consequently of im- 
portance to know the handicaps with which they are coping 
in the effort to preserve some of their ethnic identity in New 
England. Despite the feeling of skepticism among even tem- 
perate assimilationists,’ I see no sound reason for believing 
that the fostering of two companion cultures in New England 
is inimical to American life. For French and English descend- 
ants alike, certain advantages accruing from a twofold cul- 
ture in New England should be evident beyond doubt. The 
probability that the French language will disappear before 
cultural maturity is achieved does not justify hostility to their 
present efforts.‘ Furthermore, the gradual decline of the 
French tradition should not only call for awakened interest in 
New England French studies, but also elicit Anglo-Saxon en- 
couragement and aid in the French struggle for perpetuation. 

Notwithstanding certain deficiencies yet to be remedied— 
among them a literature which is still woefully embryonic’— 
the advance achieved by the French in the face of discourag- 
ing obstacles since their arrival entitles them already to an 
honorable position in American annals. That so manifest a 
truth requires explanation is merely a recognition of the force 
of prejudice. The forthright and logical position of their lead- 
ers with reference to their adopted country is frequently 
stressed, as, for example, by M. Benoit in L’Ame franco- 
américaine (Page 63): 


Les Franco-Américains ne songent pas 4 former un Etat dans 


3 E.g., W. Macdonald, Quarterly Journal of Economics, xu (1898), 276-277. 
The attitude represented, for instance, by R. C. Dexter in The Alien in Our 
Midst, M. Grant and C. S. Davison, editors (New York, 1930), 70-79. is obvi- 
ously too unintelligent to need comment. Compare J. A. Favreau, The Chinese 
of the Eastern States (Manchester, 1925). 

* A footnote suffices to record the writer's expectation that the French 
language will survive on a greatly reduced scale in Maine and New Hampshire, 
with only scattered traces elsewhere. 

5 To this stricture, the writings of Henri d’Arles are a felicitous exception. 
In a different order of ideas, the reader's notice is drawn to the novelist who, 
upon receiving a kindly review, wrote to her critic, “Que j'aurais voulu vous 
connaitre dans ma jeunesse, pendant que je vagabondais de rivage en rivage!” 
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l'Etat, ce qui ne serait qu'une attitude absurde et ridicule; ils 
n’ont aucune envie de rendre les autres semblables 4 eux, ce qui 
serait une inutile fantaisie; ils ne cherchent pas 4 vivre en marge 
de la communauté, ce qui deviendrait bient6t un isolement écono- 
mique dangereux. Ils acceptent les institutions politiques diffé- 
rentes du pays ot ils ont cherché des conditions matérielles dif- 
férentes; mais ils veulent conserver leur langue, leurs moeurs et 
leur foi religieuse, afin de garder l'4me nationale qui les rend, 
croient-ils, meilleurs citoyens de la grande République ameéri- 
caine, ot ils apportent une double culture et la notion mieux 
définie de leurs devoirs civiques. 


The obstacles to the survival are fairly well known: prece- 
dent elsewhere is lacking; reinforcing immigration from Can- 
ada has declined; the French communities are widely sep- 
arated, and their leaders fail to stress adequately the utility of 
knowing two languages; with their growing prosperity the 
French are becoming more and more apathetic to the appeal 
of racial pride; dissensions within French groups are many, 
and marriages outside their own race are increasingly fre- 
quent; above all, the English language is making constant in- 
roads on French speech habits. One of their ablest leaders, 
M. Adolphe Robert of the Association Canado-Américaine, 
recently made the following accurate appraisal: 


La volonté de survivre, c'est d’abord en chacun de nous qu'elle 
doit étre. Des obstacles extérieurs s'opposeront parfois a I'épa- 
nouissement de l’4ame franco-américaine. I] faut moins les redouter 
que notre propre indifférence. On peut se battre contre des diff- 
cultés; devant l’indifférence, on reste impuissant. Les Franco- 
Américains ont le nombre et les institutions propres a assurer 
leur survivance. S'ils disparaissent un jour, c'est parce qu’ils 
l’‘auront voulu. 


For example, in Woonsocket, one of the best organized 
French communities in the United States, only 45.7 per cent 
of the families in which both parents are New England-born 
perpetuate French as their home speech. 
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Popular misconceptions concerning French in this country 
are by no means limited to the Anglo-American population, 
but are found among the Canadian French themselves. Al- 
though the linguistic objective in Quebec and New England 
is identical with that in Paris, too many Canadians, even 
among the leaders, claim a linguistic superiority over the 
French of France. The word patois, applied to their colloquial 
speech, still causes undue resentment among the French on 
this side of the Atlantic. An even more preposterous attitude is 
one which dates back at least forty-five years, to Fr. Hamon’s 
Les Canadiens-Frangais de la Nouvelle-Angleterre; in his 
words (Page 155), “les Canadiens-Francais accomplissent une 
mission providentielle; ils concourent pour leur part a la 
conquéte pacifique, au nom de la religion, du sol de la Nou- 
velle-Angleterre.” This idea, although entertained only by 
a wishful minority,’ has nevertheless survived with varying 
modifications to the present day; the impetus it has given to 
Anglo-American prejudice scarcely requires elaboration. 

Few Anglo-Saxons are more than vaguely conscious of the 
several aids to the survival, although the importance of the 
French schools and colleges, language habits, religion, family 
tradition, and particularly proximity to Canada, is absent- 
mindedly conceded. Also, Irish-American hostility has fre- 
quently spurred the French to greater efforts for their ethnic 
preservation, especially in relation to parish schools. Almost 
totally unknown outside of French Canadian communities, 
however, are the French press in New England and the French 
national societies, many of whose essential characteristics 
have, in fact, never been treated, even in studies by French 
writers. It is with the contemporary press as an agency for the 
survival that the present article attempts the mise au point 
necessitated by Anglo-American indifference to French activi- 
ties in New England. 


* But see the interpretation accepted by A. R. M. Lower, New England 
Quarterly, u (1929), 282, 285, and 292. 
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The discovery that there are twenty-one French newspa- 
pers and four monthly publications now (1937) in existence 
comes as a surprise to most New Englanders outside of Franco- 
American communities. The fact that some 250 additional 
French journals have come into being and disappeared in 
New England during the past century tends to cause still 
greater surprise. The only detailed accounts of this uncon- 
trolled journalistic spawning which have been published up 
to now are surveys by French authors. Of these the most im- 
portant are the exhaustive but ponderous Histoire de la presse 
franco-américaine (Worcester, 1911), by Alexandre Belisle, 
and Mile Maximilienne Tétrault’s Réle de la presse dans 
V'évolution du peuple franco-américain de la Nouvelle-A ngle- 
terre (Marseille, 1935).’ Both these investigations provide 
conscientious accounts, characterized, however, by under- 
standably pronounced French sympathies. 

The French press, from its inception by Ludger Duvernay 
a hundred years ago, has naturally reflected the various stages 
of French Canadian history in New England. In addition to 
their common goal of French survival, the great majority of 
the papers have espoused special causes, ranging anywhere 
from Canadian independence or American naturalization to 
mere personal spites. For a few years after the Civil War, 
repatriation was a favorite theme, but by the eighties it had 
largely given way to exhortations in favor of naturalization 
for the French in the United States; the clearest example of 
this change occurred in the original Worcester Travailleur. 
Short-lived journals would run their tenuous course during 


7 Criticized in the Franco-American Review, 1 (1936), 103. It should be 
added here that Mile Tétrault’s tabulation of newspapers (Pages 5-50) is 
based on three principal sources: Belisle’s history, the official records of the 
Union St-Jean-Baptiste d’Amérique, and indications supplied by M. Maxime 
Frenié¢re of Springfield, Massachusetts. There is no evidence that she made 
use of the collection of earlier French newspapers in the library of the Ameri- 
can Antiquarian Society at Worcester. The most objective Franco-American 
discussion of the press is offered by Benoit’s work cited above. Reference should 
also be made to Alexandre Goulet, Une Nouvelle-France en Nouvelle-Angle- 
terre (Paris, 1934), and to C. E. Boivin, Revue Canadienne, xtvu (1904). 
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diocesan quarrels (in particular, the Woonsocket Sentinelle, 
1924~1929); commercial rivalries (e.g., the Manchester Réveil 
and the Lowell B’lette, 1g08—1910); American presidential 
campaigns (e.g., the sixteen papers bought up by Benjamin 
Lenthier to support Cleveland in 1892); and personal quar- 
rels (e.g., the Worcester Bien Public, 1879-1881). Non-serious 
publications (e.g., the Lowell Farceur and the Worcester 
Lanterne Magique) and others with literary pretensions (e.g., 
Manchester Ceeurs Frangais, 1907-1908) are also to be noted. 

Of the journals no longer in existence, the most highly 
regarded was the Worcester Travailleur, published by Ferdi- 
nand Gagnon* (1874-1886). Three of the most important pa- 
pers have disappeared only since the beginning of the recent 
economic depression: the weekly Jean-Baptiste (founded at 
Northampton in 1875 and continued at Pawtucket from 1892 
to 1933), the Worcester Opinion Publique (1893-1931; daily 
after 1898), and the daily Woonsocket Tribune (1895-1934). 
Two weeklies published for over twenty years have also re- 
cently ceased to exist: the Lynnois (Lynn, 1910-1935) and the 
Progrés de Nashua (1912-1932). 

Certain statistics are informative as to the standing of the 
current New England French press. Circulation, as recorded 
in Ayer’s 1937 Directory of Newspapers and Periodicals, is to 
be judged in relation both to French population and to com- 
peting publications in English. While exact figures for French 
communities do not exist, careful estimates are available in 
the Canado-Américain of January-February, 1935: 


Daily: 

Avenir National, Manchester (begun 1894): circulation 2115, 
French population 29,300. Two English dailies in the city have a 
combined total of 32,662; the 1930 population of the city is 76,834. 

Etoile, Lowell (begun 1886): circulation 4245, French popula- 


8 See Ferdinand Gagnon, sa vie et ses auvres (Worcester, 1886); Belisle, 
Histoire de la presse franco-américaine, 68-107; Benoit, l’Ame franco-améri- 
caine, 140-142. 
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tion 26,341. Three English dailies total 36,627; the population of 
the city is 100,234. 

Indépendant, Fall River (begun 1885): circulation, 3877; 
French population, 29,800. The Herald-News circulation is 29,166 
among a total population of 115,274. The New Bedford edition 
of the Indépendant, started in 1928, has a circulation of 2565 in a 
French community of 25,200. 

Indépendant, Woonsocket (replaced the older Tribune in 
1935): circulation 3511; French population, 36,020. The Call 
has 16,983 circulation for a city population of 49,376. 

Messager, Lewiston (begun 1880): circulation, 5220; French 
population, 18,800. The Sun and Journal total 34,559; the pop- 
ulation of the city is 34,948. 


Tri-Weekly: 

Impartial, Nashua (begun 1898): circulation, 2140 (as of 1936); 
French population, 11,875. The daily Telegraph has 9324; popu- 
lation of the city is 31,463. 


Weekly: 

(Ayer’s Directory gives circulation figures for nine French week- 
lies, as follows, with the date of founding noted in parentheses): 

Clairon, Lowell (begun 1905): circulation, 1150. 

Courrier, Lawrence (begun 1899): circulation 2430; French 
population, 14,500. 

Franco-Américain, Waterville (begun 1929): circulation, 2194; 
French population, 9500. 

Justice, Biddeford (begun 1896): circulation, 2800; French pop- 
ulation, 13,150. 

Justice, Holyoke (begun 1904): circulation, 4500; French popu- 
lation, 11,800. 

Justice, Sanford (begun 1925): circulation, 2810; French popu- 
lation, 5300. 

Liberté, Fitchburg (begun 1908): circulation, 7120; French 
population, 10,700. 

Messager, New Bedford (begun 1927): circulation, 5187. 

Travailleur, Worcester (begun 1931): circulation, 13,g00. (This 
paper circulates throughout New England and numerous places 
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elsewhere. Special editions for Connecticut and Vermont are is- 
sued from time to time.) 

The five remaining weeklies, all of very limited circulation, are 
the Canadien, Waterbury (begun 1932); Citoyen, Haverhill (be- 
gun 1906); Courrier, Marlboro (begun 1936); Courrier, Salem 
(begun 1902); Journal, Haverhill (begun 1927). (French popu- 
lation in these cities: Waterbury, 5200; Haverhill, 6000; Marl- 
boro, 4586; Salem, 11,400.) 


Semi-Monthly: 

Etendard, Hartford (begun 1935), not recorded in Ayer’s Direc- 
tory. 

Voix Franco-Américaine, Taunton (begun 1936), French popu- 
lation 2600, containing articles in both English and French; ceased 
publication in May, 1937. 


Monthly: 

Assomption, Worcester (begun 1917). 

Canado-Américain, Manchester (begun 1901): about 14,000 
circulation in New England and nearly 4000 in the Province of 
Quebec. 

Echo de Notre-Dame, Manchester (begun 1932). 

Union, Woonsocket (begun 1902): 45,300 circulation, princi- 
pally in New England. 


In addition to the figures already cited for English-language 
newspapers, the circulation of the large metropolitan dailies 
throughout New England must also be taken into considera- 
tion; in this connection, however, it need not be forgotten 
that French newspapers from Montreal and Quebec (particu- 
larly the Montreal Presse, which issues some 13,000 copies of 
its Franco-American edition) go to thousands of families in 
New England. 

As a mark of French indifference to the French press, the 
foregoing figures are sadly eloquent. Add the further possi- 
bility of occasional free distribution within the reported cir- 
culation figure (in fact, the Courrier de Lawrence claims only 
630 paying subscribers), and the picture becomes even more 
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discouraging. Only the Fitchburg Liberté, the Holyoke Jus- 
tice, and the Sanford Justice give evidence of sales at all com- 
mensurate with the French population in their localities; yet 
all three are now rather secondary publications. The Im- 
partial has slightly under half the circulation which might 
reasonably be expected in Nashua, and all the remaining 
regular newspapers fall in proportion appreciably below even 
this unimpressive record. The situation shows how indispens- 
able a constant propaganda is to French survival and by the 
same token, to what extent the whole movement lacks wide- 
spread spontaneity—a fact which, although self-evident, can- 
not be emphasized too strongly. 

The French themselves have no illusions as to the weak- 
nesses of their press; readers of American newspapers, how- 
ever, might not expect to find admissions as candid as the fol- 
lowing in the Woonsocket Union (January, 1936): “Notre 
presse réussit 4 peine a se maintenir. ... Un de nos hebdoma- 
daires vient encore d’expirer; d'autres vivent presque exclu- 
sivement des annonces; plusieurs n’obtiennent que blame et 
1énigrement en retour de la publicité gratuite qu’ils donnent 
aux ceuvres franco-américaines. ...C’est surtous l’hostilité, 
l'apathie, l'indifférence des Franco-Américains qui empé- 
chent nos journaux d’atteindre la perfection. . . . Leurs défauts 
proviennent de leur impuissance relative bien plus que de 
leur incompétence.” In L’Ame franco-américaine (Pages 146- 
149) M. Benoit, the newly appointed editor of the Avenir Na- 
tional, stresses the hopelessness of competing with the English 
language press and adds that “les Franco-Américains ont tou- 
jours eu le tort de ne voir dans le journalisme qu'une besogne 
inférieure, n’exigeant aucune préparation, aucune aptitude 
spéciale. ... Le nombre des gens qui lisent le frangais semble 
diminuer. ...On réussit toutefois 4 se maintenir ...au sein 
d'une pénurie qui étonne parfois les initiés eux-mémes.” 

The advertisements in these papers add significant testi- 
mony concerning the waning support within the French 
group. It will suffice here to quote typical statistics, as pub- 
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lished in the Manchester République (April 23, 1936): “Nous 
allons citer le dernier numéro du Travailleur, le g avril, im- 
primé a 12 pages. Il comportait 898 pouces d’annonces. De ces 
898”, 32 annonceurs franco-américains ont acheté 64” ou 2” 
chacun, tandis que 231 annonceurs étrangers ont acheté 834” 
ou 314” chacun, et cela dans un journal francais.” In another 
issue (May 20, 1936) the République cites similar figures for 
the Avenir National: “Le 15 mai, le numéro comportait 443 
pouces d’annonces. De ces 443”, 7 Franco-Américains ont 
acheté 29”, une moyenne de 4 1/7” chacun, et 14 maisons 
autres que les Franco-Américains ont acheté 414” ou une 
moyenne de 2914” chacune.” The République itself, with ad- 
vertisers all Franco-American, was during its brief existence 
a notable exception to the general rule. 

Obviously the sorrows of the Franco-American journalist 
are legion: his financial troubles are endless, his potential 
readers are callous, his potential advertisers flock to the Eng- 
lish-language press, his paper trails of necessity far in the wake 
of other American rivals, his assistants are undertrained and 
pitifully underpaid, and he himself sometimes treats his posi- 
tion apologetically as a mere stop-gap. A further defect, albeit 
of interest to the student in quest of refreshing linguistic curi- 
osities, is the profound infiltration of English into every page 
of the great majority of these journals. French tournure suf- 
fers unceasing violence in advertisements (often at the in- 
sistence of firms which would rather be understood than 
correct), local notes and personals, athletic accounts, faits 
divers, and articles (especially cinema “blurbs’’) translated 
from syndicated originals in English. On the other hand, edi- 
torials and leading articles maintain a high linguistic level; 
even here, however, frequency tests applied to phrases admis- 
sible in standard French would still point to a tangible Eng- 
lish influence. 

There seems to be no limit to the distortion of language in 
advertisements. Clearance sales have long since inured edi- 
tors to écoulement de janvier sur manteaux, or to piéces désas- 
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sorties de notre rayon 4 cadeaux, valeurs 4 75¢, pour écouler a 
1o¢, or to the Woonsocket shop where les prix sont coupés 
jusqu’au bout, car nous sommes préparés 4 prendre notre 
médecine. The Worcester gas company tells what it will do si 
vous étes du Missouri et que vous désirez [sic] avoir des 
preuves. A firm in Fall River announces that nous allons 
sonner la cloche (‘gong’) pour tous les groupes 4 réduction de 
janvier, and includes a sale on pesanteurs chiffon et service 
(“chiffon and service weights” [stockings]). A Lawrence fur- 
niture store broadcasts its invitation aux nouveaux couples. 
From Holyoke comes the suggestion, allez voir Charlie et 
achetez un ordre de “fish and chips.” A Manchester concern 
transforms “mail orders filled” into commandes par malle 
remplies (compare malle-poste). Editorial comment in New 
Bedford avers that les citoyens ont été saignés au ton de deux 
a trois millions par des promoteurs véreux. A Biddeford news 
item portrays a gala occasion where tous présents se sont lancés 
dans l’esprit de la circonstance. In Lewiston a losing hockey 
team made des efforts surhumains pour s’éviter un blanchis- 
sage (“whitewashing”), mais ce n’était pas dans les cartes.... 
Il appert que Charron n’a pas vu la lumiére; and sa jambe 
malade ne prend (“gets”) pas de mieux. These sample offer- 
ings, culled at random from various New England papers, 
may be concluded with two specimen headlines: Sa curiosité 
ne l’a pas payé, from the Courrier de Salem, and Relaxation 
(“release from prison”) de Mme E. Reisman, from the Lewis- 
ton Messager. 

The luckless Courrier, chosen as the victim for the only 
lexicographic and stylistic study published on New England 
French to date (Edward Pousland, Etude sémantique de 
Vanglicisme dans le parler franco-américain de Salem,’ Paris, 
1933), has yielded a crop of some five hundred further Angli- 


® Reviewed by A. Dauzat, Francais Moderne, u (1934), 277-280; F. Mossé, 
Revue Critique (1934), 398-400; Edward B. Ham, Modern Language Notes, 1 
(1936), 410-411. See also Charles Bruneau, Revue des Cours et Conférences, 
XXXVI (1937), 3$99- 
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cisms not represented in the preceding paragraph. Topics of 
this sort are well designed to sharpen the author's sense for the 
subtleties of French tournure and are to be encouraged as 
subjects for doctoral dissertations. They do not, however, 
render services to scholarship by any means as adequate as 
phonetic studies for the different parts of New England. An 
investigation such as Dr. Pousland’s provides principally a 
compilation for interpretation by students of language psy- 
chology. His thesis may reasonably serve future investigators 
as a guidepost for what to attempt and what to avoid. Obvi- 
ously, no author should try to reach conclusions from news- 
papers concerning the speech habits of any specific locality in 
New England; and furthermore, New England French jour- 
nalistic language should not be treated by anyone with a 
strong parti pris either for or against the writers of copy. 
French editors would not be true to their race if their col- 
umms were not occasionally loaded with well-warmed brick- 
bats. A few from the output of 1936 will serve to demonstrate 
the fairly persistent vigor of this tradition in present-day New 
England. One editor does not care for ex-President Hoover, 
who, inerte dans son fauteuil during the depression, merely 
remained terré et atterré dans ses appartements a la Maison 
Blanche....Un homme qui ne manque pas de front, c'est 
l'omnipotent et sarcastique Herbert Hoover. Il a du culot, ce 
coco-la, de déblatérer contre le président Roosevelt. A shrewd 
French leader achieves the title of quémandeur de décorations 
frangaises who, with a gueuloir aux sons de sac-a-vent, cherche 
a épater le badaud; the same news item credits him with un 
acte qui le montre sous ses véritables couleurs; cette nouvelle 
élucubration de notre super-chevalier [met] a nu une fois de 
plus dme d’hypocrite et son abjecte fourberie. In headlines, 
infamie and goujaterie are as banal as mettez-leur le nez dans 
leur crachat. Most of these thrusts, incidentally, are aimed at 
the French themselves, either as a whole: e.g., La paresse in- 
tellectuelle du Franco-Américain n'a d’égale que celle du 
Canadien francais, ce qui n'est pas peu dire. Nous avons hor- 
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reur de l'étude. Nous avons peur du livre (Marlboro Cour- 
rier); or as groups: e.g., Ces Cocasses de Franco-Américains 
iront bldmer le journaliste franco-américain parce qu'il ac- 
cepte des annonces des étrangers, tout comme s'il doit crever 
de faim pour plaire a4 ces pingres-la (République). But in the 
last analysis, seekers after journalistic violence will be rather 
disillusioned at this relative mildness in New England. The 
great majority of editors today have moved far away from 
the spirit which helped, for instance, to brighten the introduc- 
tory pages of E. L. Tinker’s Bibliography of the French News- 
papers and Periodicals of Louisiana. 

Despite the manifold liabilities and adversities which have 
just been outlined, the French papers are still offering stout 
resistance to assimilation in New England. Even though the 
financial outlook is badly clouded, there are still compelling 
reasons for optimism. Since the business panic of 1929, 
French journalism has given renewed evidence of vitality: in 
particular, the founding of the Travailleur and of the Woon- 
socket Indépendant, the expansion of the capable Messager 
to a daily in 1934, and the comparatively high ratio" of new 
papers to mortalities in the ranks during the past eight years. 
A good many of the papers now being published have weath- 
ered a period of years already sufficiently long and stormy to 
justify high hupes for the future. Moreover, the admirable 
loyalty of editors to the French cause should assure many 
of these papers a prolonged duration. 

Individual papers have contributed much to the French 
survival. The monthly Union, directed by MM. Elie Vézina 
and George Filteau, and the Canado-Américain, under M. 
Adolphe Robert, supplied to all members of the Union St- 
Jean-Baptiste d’Amérique and of the Association Canado- 
~~ 40 See Les Franco-Américaines peints par eux-mémes (Manchester, 1936), 
ae See the table supra, and also Mile Tétrault, Role de la presse, 49-50. Note, 
however, that in her list of existing journals, Mile Tétrault includes (Page 13) 


the short-lived Biddeford Bulletin and the Journal de Lawrence. The former 
ceased publication with the Christmas issue of 1934. 
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Américaine respectively, not only record in detail the materi- 
al development of the two national societies but also chroni- 
cle notable events of Franco-American interest for all New 
England. These publications, in both of which the French 
language is naturally of high quality, alleviate their stagger- 
ing broadsides of figures with meritorious articles and book 
reviews which should commend themselves to students of 
Franco-Americana. The Jacques-Cartier, a similar publica- 
tion issued by the Société Jacques-Cartier of Central Falls, 
Rhode Island, appears, however, only once a year; its statistical 
department is much less formidable. The Société des Artisans 
Canadiens-Frangais reviews its activities in the monthly Arti- 
san, issued from Montreal to some twenty thousand New 
England members. 

The history of each of the existing French papers in New 
England has already been sketchily outlined by Mlle Tét- 
rault,’* but little has ever been said of their contents and 
physical aspect."* Despite their limitations in size, the five 
dailies and the tri-weekly Impartial (all evening publica- 
tions) compare excellently with English-language papers serv- 
ing communities of equal proportions. If, however, the gase- 
ous blasts which habitually inflate American journals are any 
indication, the space restraint on the French is a blessing un- 
disguised. In the six or eight pages (or even ten to twelve in 
the stronger and more comprehensive Messager of M. Louis 
Gagné) allotted to its average issue, the French daily ade- 
quately summarizes up-to-date world and national news in 
addition to publishing many local notes of its own district 
and Franco-American community. The Woonsocket Indé- 
pendant (now edited by M. Arthur Milot), for instance, 
proudly asserts that its American contemporary, the Provi- 
dence Journal of January 14, 1936, published on its front 
page “cing nouvelles importantes que les lecteurs de [’Indé- 
pendant ont lues dans le numéro du 13. Sans doute le Provi- 


12 Réle de la presse, 5-13. 
13 See Benoit, L’Ame franco-américaine, 144-146. 
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dence Journal en a plus long, mais dans une colonne il ne 
donne que les mémes détails qu’on a lus dans I’Indépendant 
dans un quart de colonne.” 

The cost of illustrations complicates the task of attractive 
composition in nearly every issue, yet the French editors 
usually manage a creditable make-up notwithstanding. As a 
further lure to the clientéle, all the dailies and several week- 
lies include serial stories and divers syndicated features, the 
merits of which need not detain us. For the American stu- 
dent, however, the most useful element in the French papers, 
aside from purely linguistic consideration, is the comment in 
editorials and special columns. Interest in the Lowell Etoile 
(edited by M. Lucien Desmarais), incidentally, is increased 
by its detailed records of the important Société Historique 
Franco-Américaine. In addition to frequent examination of 
religious and Franco-American problems, the dailies often 
criticize political and general happenings; almost without 
exception they wisely follow an independent policy, exercis- 
ing the right to support or assail factions at discretion. Per- 
haps the most effective commentator in the French daily press 
is M. Philippe Lajoie of the Fall River Indépendant. 

The numerous collection of weekly papers is also giving 
life and momentum to the survivance. That some of the mo- 
mentum is more haphazard than well-directed need not de- 
tract from the group’s accomplishment. The Fitchburg 
Liberté, despite a circulation larger than that of any other 
unaffiliated paper except the Travailleur, has perhaps the 
least inspired news sense of all New England French publica- 
tions. Its front page on April 16, 1936, for example, contained 
a half-column of bromidic Glanures and precisely nine ar- 
ticles, as follows: plans for a Fitchburg parish celebration; a 
local French candidacy for Congress; Cardinal Dougherty at 
Lourdes; plans for observing the June 19 eclipse in Shanghai; 
an Italian miracle; plans for observing the June 19 eclipse in 
Russia; a Michigan miracle; the health of the Pope; a sea ser- 
pent at Vancouver. 
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The Holyoke Justice is, according to circulation (“le seul 
journal atteignant les 40,000 Franco-Américains de |’Ouest 
du Massachusetts”), the most successful of several sensibly 
planned weeklies which include the Waterville Franco-A méri- 
cain and the Courrier of Lawrence. These three maintain a 
fair balance between general and local news, and like the 
Liberté, each takes its editorial column seriously. The Demo- 
cratic Franco-Américain is the only French paper in New 
England which is not officially independent as to its politics. 

A number of the weeklies reprint many articles (usually 
with the same type) from the dailies and from each other. The 
Lambert Printing Company in Lowell, which publishes the 
Clairon, the Haverhill Citoyen, and the new Marlboro Cour- 
rier, prints many of the same articles in all three. They are 
entirely local in interest, except for their comments on long 
lists of devotional works. The inferior Courrier of Salem, 
although now reprinted almost in toto from the Etoile, is a 
local planned somewhat along the lines of the Holyoke Jus- 
tice. Similarly, the Justice of Sanford owes most of its type 
and articles to the Lewiston Messager, and the Biddeford 
Justice has occasionally resorted to the same device. The Bid- 
deford weekly, however, is a fairly adequate local when its 
columns are its own. Rarely do the papers noted in this para- 
graph publish any editorials composed in their own offices. 

Less pretentious than most of the other weeklies is the 
Haverhill Journal, which nevertheless is a fairly meritorious 
local chronicle for the French in Haverhill, Amesbury, and 
Newburyport. The mimeographed Waterbury Canadien is a 
parish bulletin for the members of St. Anne's church; accord- 
ing to the editor, M. Joseph E. Lemieux, “son but principal 
est l‘ceuvre de naturalisation.” The Canadien regularly pub- 
lishes a useful column of faulty speech habits and their cor- 
rections. This unassuming publication and the unimportant 
leaflet circulated at Hartford as the Etendard are, however, 
both too remote from French centres and appear too ephem- 
eral ever to be very significant in French journalism. 
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The five remaining publications are of diversified character 
and importance. The Assomption, issued monthly during the 
academic year, is the undergraduate bulletin of the Collége 
de l’'Assomption in Worcester. The Sunday Messager in New 
Bedford is a family paper with some local news and limited 
comment on a few incidental topics of current general inter- 
est; most of its space goes to advertising, stories, verse, recipes, 
unalluring jokes, an occasional editorial, excerpts (frequently 
religious) from other papers, and various oddments. The 
four-page République, of Manchester, of the same modest 
format (about sixteen inches by eleven inches) as the Canado- 
Américain, the Union, and the Courrier of Lawrence, ap- 
peared sporadically from March, 1936, until the first part of 
1937- Its editors, MM. J. O. Gélinas and E. R. d’Amours, an- 
nounced the République as a non-partisan “journal d’idées” 
launched principally with the twofold intent to “enseigner a 
nos gens les avantages qu'il y a pour nous d’acheter chez les 
notres et élire nos Franco-Américains, s'ils sont qualifiés pour 
remplir les positions auxquelles ils aspirent.” For the linguist, 
the political chatter of “‘l’oncle Gustin et tante Paulé” in each 
issue should be of interest; no other column in New England 
mimics dialectal pronunciation and style. The Echo de Notre- 
Dame, a commercial and non-partisan political monthly 
founded by M. Gélinas of the République and published now 
by MM. d’Amours and Arthur Provencher, is distributed 
without charge to the 2500 French families of Notre-Dame in 
Manchester“* 

More important than any other weekly or daily in New 
England is the Travailleur, irrepressible disputant and pep- 
pery advocate of every acceptable agency for the survivance. 
It is not easy for the casual English-speaking reader to measure 
the value of the Travailleur in accurate detai!. Puerile triviali- 
ties (both in style and content) would loom large in the ran- 
dom impressions of anti-French critics unwilling to look be- 


14 Mile Tétrault (Role de la presse, 50) incorrectly placed the Echo in her 
list of publications no longer current. 
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yond a first glance. The defects, and defects there are, must be 
judged in the light of circulation problems and in terms of 
the diversified elements in the clientéle to which this weekly 
review must of necessity cater. For instance, columns and col- 
umns have been devoted to the respective merits of “Franco- 
American” and “French Canadian” as labels for French 
people in the United States; excessive space has been used to 
berate a Bridgeport priest for accepting the Anglicisation 
which, in so isolated a community, is inevitable; innumerable 
pot-shots, great and small, are aimed (not always felicitously) 
at officers of one of the national societies: such illustrations 
can, in fact, be multiplied at will. In terms of the French sur- 
vival, however, examination of the Travailleur is pointless if 
limited to its incidental liabilities. It is sufficient here to sug- 
gest, without condemnation or exoneration on my part, that 
its capable editor, M. Wilfrid Beaulieu, is well aware of these 
weaknesses and also of the raison d’étre, if such there be, for 
their perpetuation. 

With the aid of numerous contributors in various localities, 
M. Beaulieu is able to publish the most comprehensive 
Franco-American news chronicle in the country. M. Charles 
Bruneau, professor of linguistics in the Sorbonne, says of the 
Travailleur that “sa langue est d'une correction indiscutable; 
elle est méme supérieure, comme distinction et comme élé- 
gance, 4 la langue de pas mal de journaux frangais.”” The 
Travailleur’s collection of éphémérides includes activities of 
French organizations and individuals throughout New Eng- 
land, and occasionally in New York and Michigan as well. 
All non-French news is left to the other papers. As in the 
earlier Travailleur of Ferdinand Gagnon, from which the 
present weekly adopts both name and numerous traditions, 
frequent appeals are still being made for naturalization. 
Specific acts by assimilationist groups are none the less greeted 
invariably with violent and sometimes efficacious resistance.** 


15 It should be noted that M. Beaulieu was an active participant in the 
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Loyalty to the national societies, support of conventions and 
festivals (especially the St-Jean-Baptiste on June 24), response 
to French and Canadian literature, fidelity to the traditions 
of race, are all constantly stressed with devout fervor. Further 
laudable interests of the Travailleur include reviews of many 
books germane to the Franco-American problem, frequent 
timely articles on Canadian and American French history, 
relevant lectures and papers, and miscellaneous Franco- 
American records. The Travailleur is not merely conducting 
an earnest and realistic publicity for the survival: it is the best 
annotated and the most complete repository of Franco-Ameri- 
cana at present in existence, and as such it is indispensable to 
the student of French New England. 

‘Sentinellist_ movement in Rhode Island during the last decade, and that 
polemic in the Travailleur still finds frequent justification in his forthright 
loyalty to this cause. For the two sides in the Affaire du Rhode-Island, see J. A. 
Foisy, Histoire de l’agitation sentinelliste en Nouvelle-Angleterre (Woonsocket, 


1928), and E. J. Daignault, Le Vrai Mouvement sentinelliste en Nouvelle- 
Angleterre (Montreal, 1936). 
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A STUDY OF THE EFFECT OF HENRY JAMES'S 
THEATRICAL EXPERIENCE ON HIS 
LATER NOVELS 


ELIZABETH LIVERMORE FORBES 
I 


ELDOM has an artist given to a medium not his own the 

devotion that Henry James gave to the drama, as one 
result of which he quite forsook the practice of the novel for 
six years, 1889-1896. This period of his career has been gen- 
erally dismissed by critics as either unimportant, sterile, or 
disastrous. That it was none of these, but on the contrary, of 
great value, it is the purpose of this study to show. 

What led James to espouse the drama in such a whole- 
souled way? First of all, the fact that from earliest childhood 
he had been interested in plays and was taken constantly to 
the theatre, both here and abroad. He wrote his first short 
plays as a small boy, and the desire to be a dramatist is a motif 
that recurs throughout his life. The second fact that influ- 
enced him was the renaissance of dramatic activity in London 
in the 1890's, in the course of which theatre managers solicited 
nearly every leading novelist for plays. The reason which 
James himself repeatedly adduced in his letters for giving up 
the novel for the theatre was the small stir made by his novels, 
and the hope of winning fame and money in some other way— 
“I remain irremediably unpublished.” These causes, his life- 
long interest in the theatre, the dramatic renaissance of the 
nineties, and his yearning for success, doubtless got him start- 
ed; but once started he became fascinated by the artistic and 
technical problems of this “most unholy trade,” and worked 
very hard at his plays and at the study of dramatic theory. 
Only after the Guy Domville debacle could he bear to give 
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up the drama and return, enriched by his experience, to his 
earlier medium. 

It is significant that the novel which immediately preceded 
his play The American should have been The Tragic Muse, 
the embodiment of all his theatrical observations thus far— 
his love of the Comédie Frangaise, his despair at the state of 
the English theatre, his appreciation of the artist’s peculiar 
problems in the conflict with society. The book is really a 
clarification of James’s ideas on what was to be for the next 
few years his main interest. If this makes it less good as a 
novel, it has nevertheless its importance as a sort of anticipa- 
tory apologia. It is the story of two artists and their struggles 
with an unsympathetic world. Nick.Dormer and Miriam 
Rooth represent the author's aspirations and his fear of fail- 
ure, and most of the other characters are vehicles for his ideas 
on the problems of the artist. Unity of plot is conspicuously 
absent for the last time in James’s work. Gabriel Nash, in- 
carnation of the aesthetic nineties, expresses many of James's 
own views on the difficulty of the craft of play-writing: “...a 
character in a play—...1I speak more particularly of modern 
pieces—is such a wretchedly small peg to hang anything on! 
The dramatist shows us so little, is so hampered by his audi-' 
ence, is restricted to so poor an analysis.” Miriam's creator 
puts prophetic words into her mouth when she speaks of suc- 
cess: “Surely it’s vulgar to think only of the noise one’s going 
to make—especially when one remembers how utterly bétes 
most of the people will be among whom one makes it. It 
isn’t to my possible glories I cling; it’s simply to my idea, 
even if it’s destined to sink me.”” Nick, the painter, formulates 
a creed which is more truly James’s than the alleged desire 
for money and renown: “To do the most when there would 
be the least to be got by it was to be most in the spirit of high 
production.” Here is that “artistic rage’’ which so utterly 
possessed the novelist. 

The American was the first of James's plays to be produced, 
and since it ran for nearly two months, was the most success- 
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ful. It had, however, a warmer reception in the provinces than 
in London. The reviews generally agreed that the first two 
acts, being light drawing-room comedy, are better than the last 
two, which are lurid melodrama. The dialogue is called pro- 
lix and the action too slow, and the use of the dusty devices 
of monologue and aside is criticized. But a comparison of the 
play with the novel shows that in spite of these adverse criti- 
cisms the exigencies of the dramatic form had already taught 
him something. The play has a higher unity than the book, 
but lacks its subtlety. No wonder James wrote, “The question 
comes up of the amount of interpretation a piece may depend 
on receiving, a question the answer to which can hardly fail 
to regulate the experiment from the germ.” ' What actor in 
the world could go through “that odd dim form of a smile that 
affected his guest as the scraping of a match that doesn’t light’? 
or of what actress could it be said, “the eyes were like two 
rainy autumn moons and the touch portentously lifeless’’? 

Within a month of the provincial production of The Amer- 
ican James was at one moment calling it his “tribute to the 
vulgarest of the muses,” and at another writing, “I feel at last 
as if I had found my real form,” from which he had been kept 
away before “by a half-modest, half-exaggerated sense of the 
difficulty (that is, I mean, the practical odiousness) of the 
conditions.” * 

Evidently undiscouraged by his comparative lack of success, 
and fascinated by the difficulty of the form, he thought of 
little but the theatre for the next few years. His essay on Ibsen, 
as well as the introductory note to Theatricals, Second Series, 
shows his keen interest in the theory of drama. “A play is 
above everything a work of selection, and Ibsen, with his 
curious and beautiful passion for the unity of time . . . con- 
demns himself to admirable rigors.”’ Selection in play-writing 
was something James never really mastered, but his study bore 


1 Introductory note to Theatricals, Second Series (New York, 1895), viti-1x. 
2 The Letters of Henry James, Percy Lubbock, editor (London, 1920), 1, 


136. 
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fruit in his later novels. What he could not successfully do 
himself he appreciated in Ibsen. “The opportunity that he 
gives them [the actors] is almost always to do the deep and deli- 
cate thing. . .. He asks them to paint with a fine brush, for the 
subject that he gives them is ever our plastic humanity.” The 
four plays in Theatricals, though they have been considered 
adequate in point of construction, and though one, The Rep- 
robate, has been approved by Bernard Shaw, in the writer's 
opinion exemplify nearly all the errors and live up to few of 
the standards implied in James's critical works. The dialogue 
alone has to a certain extent the authentic flavor, though there 
are too many asides. The characters are two-dimensional and 
apt to be characterized by a tag, such as Miss Dyer’s “I'm not 
quite sure you ought,” a device which he elsewhere decries. 
The situations are much like those in his novels, but he seems 
unable to get below the surface, to do the “deep and deli- 
cate.” Entrances and exits are badly managed; there are too 
many characters who do not determine incident, and too 
many incidents not illustrative of character. The plays, in 
short, merit the criticisms usually levelled by his detractors 
at his novels. 

But the “passionate economy” of the play fascinated him. 
As he later wrote, “The novel, as largely practised in English, 
is the perfect paradise of the loose end. The play consents to 
the logic of but one way.” * In letters and elsewhere he adverts 
constantly to the agonizing selection enforced by lack of time: 


The scientific name of this ferocious salvage is selection—selec- 
tion made perfect, so that effect, the final residuum, shall become 
intense—intense with that sole intensity which the theatre can 
produce. ... There is no room in a play for the play itself until 
everything (including the play, the distracted neophyte pantingly 
ascertains) has been completely eliminated.‘ 


In 1893 he wrote to his brother, “I mean to wage this war 


3 Preface to The Awkward Age (New York, 1919), xx. 
# Introductory note to Theatricals, Second Series. 
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ferociously for one year more—18g94—and then [unless there 
is victory] . . . to ‘chuck’ the whole intolerable experiment and 
return to more elevated and more independent courses.” 

Guy Domville, produced in 1895, was the final effort of his 
first dramatic period. The critics for the most part agreed 
that Act I was good; that Act II was “incomprehensibly weak, 
entirely upset as it is by the introduction of new characters, a 
plot in the worst style of the French theatre,”* in which the 
senseless drunken scene made for fuss rather than drama; that 
Act III would never win the public." James himself was over- 
come by the brutality of a public that could so misunderstand 
what he considered the best thing he had ever done. That he 
should have thought it his best work is significant in view 
of the subject matter of his three greatest novels. Guy Dom- 
ville gives up the world and his ties with family and society, 
because he has found society rotten. In Act III he states that 
for him life is evil, because it is rooted in the sacrifice of others. 
It is this very contrast between two points of view on life, be- 
tween two social and moral traditions, that we find treated, in 
different ways, in The Ambassadors, The Wings of the Dove, 
and The Golden Bowl. Renunciation, in one form or another, 
is their subject as it is that of Guy Domville. And renuncia- 
tion was their creator's part when he wrote, “It has been a 
great relief to feel that one of the most detestable incidents 
of my life has closed. It has left me with an unutterable horror 
of the theatre—as well as with a blank uncertainty as to what 
that horror ... will lead me to do in regard to the same.’”* 
What that horror led him to do was to return, incomparably 
better equipped, to the novel. 


Il 
Up tll now, James had been experimenting with the novel 


5 Criticisms, quoted from Leon Edel, Henry James, Les Années Dra- 
matiques (Paris, 1931), 142. 
® G. B. Shaw, Saturday Review, January 12, 1895. 
7 Quoted in Elizabeth Robins, Theatre and Friendship (London, 1932). 
jot. 
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and the drama as separate crafts. The development of his 
work after the dramatic years shows how he exploited the pos- 
sibilities of each to the enhancement of the other. It is 
obvious that the dramatic method is more direct, more in- 
tense, than that of the novel, and at the same time more lim- 
ited with respect to what James customarily calls the pictorial 
element. His earlier novels are largely pictorial; the first one 
after the plays is entirely scenic, and in the last three we see 
the perfect fusion of picture and scene. The amazing thing 
is that his material is so tenuous as to be no very promising 
subject for either drama or narrative. Nevertheless, he has 
succeeded in marrying the intensity and directness of the 
drama to the breadth of vision and depth of implication of 
the novel. 
Regarding his own achievement, James wrote, 


I have worked like a horse—far harder than any one will ever 
know—over the whole stiff mystery of “technique”—I have run it 
to earth, and I don’t in the least hesitate to say that, for the com- 
paratively poor and meagre, the piteously simplified, purposes 
of the English stage, I have made it absolutely my own, put it into 
my pocket.* 


The obvious first result of all this hard work was The Awk- 
ward Aye. It is conceived in ten books or “aspects,” corre- 
sponding to the scenes of a play, and carried out almost en- 
tirely in dialogue, except for the short passages introducing 
each book, which might be called metaphysical stage direc- 
tions.” James found a “coercive charm” in sacrificing the 
novelist’s prerogative of going behind his characters, in keep- 


8 Letters of Henry James, 1, 234. 

® As an example, what James would, in a play, have rendered simply as 
struck—a word he frequently used in Theatricals (equivalent to the French 
frappé)—appears here “it was one of those looks—not so frequent, it must 
be admitted, as the Muse of history, dealing at best in short cuts, is often by 
the conditions of her trade reduced to representing them—which after they 
have come and gone are felt not only to have changed relations but abso- 
lutely to have cleared the air.” 
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ing his book rigorously objective. There is pathos in his stat- 
ing that in achieving his design he had “an envious glimpse 
of that artistic rage and that artistic felicity which I have ever 
supposed to be intensest and highest, the confidence of the 
dramatist strong in the sense of his postulate.” 

He does absolutely succeed in his purpose. The only ques- 
tion is whether his purpose is not too rigorous. A play in which 
only highlights are given, and the entire background in which 
the actors have their being is dark, leaves (at least in the hands 
of anyone but James) too much to implication and inference, 
and for this very reason does not act well. The book is, how- 
ever, a beautifully constructed unity, and the dialogue does 
reveal character without retarding the action.”® His touch in 
comedy has become much lighter, and we feel that the end, 
when Nanda says to Vanderbank of her mother, “When I 
think of her downstairs there so often nowadays practically 
alone I feel as if I could scarcely bear it. She’s so fearfully 
young,” really constitutes a comic reversal in the Meredithian 
sense. The Awkward Age was in many ways the best book he 
had so far written, as he himself thought.” 

His novels after this period are distinguished by better 
characterization and fewer irrelevant characters, by fewer 
narrative and descriptive passages as such, by tighter construc- 
tion, and by the greatest economy of action. He abandons 
the melodrama of The American for the drama of the mind, 
the loose narrative form of The Portrait of a Lady gives way 
to conceptions more architectural, the multiplied centres of 
interest in The Tragic Muse are reduced for the sake of unity, 
and the abundance of external action characteristic of his 
earlier works is cut down for the sake of greater intensity. 


10 In a review of Swinburne’s Chastelard (Nation, 1866) he had stated, 
“A dramatic work without design is a monstrosity . . . the radical weakness 
of Chastelard [is] that it has no backbone. ...Let him deal out poetry by the 
handful. ... But meanwhile let not the play languish, let not the story halt.” 
After more than thirty years he matched his own standard. Quoted from Notes 
and Reviews, Pierre de Chaignon la Rose, editor (Cambridge, 1921), 135, ff. 

11 A remark made to F. J. Stimson, of Dedham, in 1g01. 
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All these points are illustrated in his three greatest novels. 

The Ambassadors, published in 1903, is, to borrow an archi- 
tectural term, the most centrally composed of all his books. 
The germ of the story is Strether’s outburst in Gloriani’s gar- 
den to little Bilham: “Live all you can; it’s a mistake not 
to... one has the illusion of freedom; therefore don’t be, like 
me, without the memory of that illusion.” The whole book 
literally and beautifully germinates from these words in a 
way which James had not hitherto achieved. In 1884 James 
had written that the first quality of a fiction-writer was “a 
capacity for receiving straight impressions’; nearly twenty 
years later, with his dramatic experience well assimilated, he 
realized that equally important is the capacity for giving 
straight impressions. This he does by indirection. That is, 
instead of telling us in his own person, as he does in The Por- 
trait, about Strether’s life and character, he makes use of a 
device borrowed from the French, the ficelle, or confidante. 
The use made of Miss Gostrey, in revealing Strether’s char- 
acter and in helping us to understand his change of heart, is 
far more integral to the action than such an earlier example 
as Henrietta Stackpole. The device reaches its highest de- 
velopment in The Golden Bowl, where Mrs. Assingham, the 
ficelle, has engineered the marriage between Charlotte Stant 
and Mr. Verver, the cause of the whole situation. 

The shifting of the stage from the outside world to the mind 
is clear if one compares Strether with his prototype, Newman. 
There is much more definite description of the external cir- 
cumstances of Newman's life—we have a sharp picture of the 
Paris he moves in, of the people he meets, even of his own ap- 
pearance. Strether is never described, but we know exactly 
what he is like when Miss Gostrey says to him, “You're doing 
something that you think not right,” to which he replies, “Am 
I enjoying it as much as that?”” When he goes to Mme de Vion- 
net’s apartment, the detailed descriptions of objects are gone, 
and in their place is left a most subtle impression whose effect 
lasts long after the sharp edges of the other have faded. Scenery 
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as such in his later books has practically been eliminated, or 
exists only as an impressionistic background to reénforce the 
mood. 

The dramatic structure is as compact and orderly as that of 
The Awkward Age. The scenes in which we are admitted to 
Strether’s mind alternate with those spoken scenes with his 
various confidantes by means of which the development is 
consolidated and made intelligible. There is less dialogue, 
but it is less necessary, for we are not merely watching people’s 
behavior, from which we must divine what they are thinking; 
we are watching the processes of thought themselves drama- 
tized. By abandoning a method too rigorous, James has ar- 
rived at an even more dramatic result. 

The Wings of the Dove exemplifies some of the fallacies of 
James's dramatic theory, as he himself realized when he called 
it “the most striking example of my regular failure to keep 
the appointed halves of my whole equal.” But in the sense of 
Greek tragedy, that it is “the portrayal of a catastrophe deter- 
mined in spite of oppositions,” it is the best of his books. 
Milly's gallant spirit is itself the opposition to the catastrophe, 
and this, having been determined from the start, is an excel- 
lent example of the economy of action which is one of the 
striking differences between such a work as The Portrait and 
the later novels. He builds up his climax by a slow succession 
of scenes in which very little happens. This would be impos- 
sible on the stage, yet he owes his use of the technique to the 
stage, for he employs it in cases where in the earlier books he 
simply narrates what happens. The whole picture or scene 
suddenly becomes complete with the fitting in of a last bit 
of action or suggested action which is superficially no more 
important than the rest but which with dramatic rightness 
gives all the pieces their true significance as parts of a whole. 
But he has pursued “that magnificent and masterly indirect- 
ness which means the only dramatic straightness and inten- 
sity’ to what may be called the point of diminishing returns. 
In his eagerness to have the characters reveal themselves and 
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to have the consequences of action explain action, he has left 
out what should have been the great scene of the book—Den- 
sher’s last interview with Milly. The consequence of the action 
here is that he and Kate realize that their marriage has become 
more impossible than ever, and there we are, as James would 
say, back at the beginning. But it is not enough, and this is 
one of the few occasions on which he merits the accusation of 
bloodlessness. That such an accusation is possible, however, 
only proves how much he had learned since the days when he 
was criticized for being too luridly melodramatic. 

The later novels are quite as long as the earlier ones, yet a 
great deal less actually happens. This is owing partly to the 
famous verbosity of James's later manner, but even more to 
the remarkable economy of action which he learned from his 
theatrical experience. The Golden Bowl is the ultimate in 
economy, and the final justification of those years away from 
the novel. He apologizes in the preface for the relatively small 
number of characters, explaining that his purpose was “to 
play the small handful of values really for all they were worth.” 
The book falls into two (this time equal) halves, and the 
whole story is reflected through the minds of the Prince and 
Maggie, with Mrs. Assingham as ficelle to keep them in touch 
with the other two main characters. He mentions the “marked 
inveteracy of a certain indirect and oblique view of my pre- 
sented action; unless I call this mode of treatment . . . the very 
straightest and closest possible.” For the drama of the mind, 
it is the very straightest and closest possible. The rise of the 
action to its climax is more sustained than in any of his other 
novels, for the suggestion of a catastrophe determined in 
spite of oppositions comes early, and only in the two beauti- 
fully staged scenes between Maggie and Charlotte, almost at 
the end, do we realize that Maggie's character presents an 
opposition more determined than the threatened catastrophe. 

The entire action of The Golden Bowl is presented sceni- 
cally, with interludes in which the protagonists meditate, 
and that is why it exemplifies James's economy despite the 
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number of pages: he does not merely narrate; he represents, 
a method which takes a great deal longer. The method is 
structurally less exacting than that of The Awkward Age, 
which has no meditations, or than that of The Ambassadors, 
which is limited to the action of one mind. By allowing him- 
self the latitude of an insight into two minds, James has been 
able to present all his action dramatically and directly, with- 
out need of narrative, and without too great a burden of 
implication. The story as such is hardly a story at all, but what 
James makes of it in his own subtle yet concrete way! He 
avoids the obvious, the scene which must have occurred be- 
tween the Prince and Charlotte on that one unaccounted-for 
day at Gloucester—“‘the day like a great gold cup that we must 
somehow drain together—" but so thoroughly gives us both 
anticipation and consequences” that we have no feeling of 
having been cheated, as we do in The Wings of the Dove. 
We are throughout in as direct contact with the action as if 
it were a play, except that an even more severe selection is 
made possible because the action is always represented 
through the intelligence of one of the participants. The ob- 
jective visual method and the masterly indirect method are 
combined in the two climactic scenes, in which we are shown, 
with a distinctness unusual in the later James, the setting: 
in one case the peaceful, lighted living room, in the other 
the shady garden in the middle of a sultry afternoon. In the 
first, we share Maggie's consciousness of the power, almost 
the temptation, to shatter that peace:"* just as in the second 
we suffer with Charlotte's terrified pride. 

Maggie is James's triumph of characterization. He is one 
of the few novelists or playwrights who have interestingly 
used naive or innocent characters as the subjects of drama. 


12 As Mr. Pelham Edgar points out in Henry James: Man and Author 
(London, 1927), 332- 

13 The treatment here foreshadows that of the famous scene in Strange 
Interlude. If James had not been ahead of his time, he might have been a good 
dramatist. 
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Early in the novel he asserts that a person’s portrait is pre- 
sented in the conversation of those who discuss him and grows 
under a multiplication of touches. In “The Prince,” as the 
first half of the book is called, we hear from the author, from 
Charlotte, and from Mrs. Assingham, not only how innocent 
and good Maggie is, but how she is also in some way a force 
to be reckoned with. That this is true appears in the second 
half, ‘““The Princess.” When the Prince returns from his day 
with Charlotte, it is to find Maggie waiting for him in her 
grandest parure and so much in possession of herself that she 
does not even have to ask where he has been. By her superb 
control in asking no questions and in keeping what she sus- 
pects or knows to herself, she gets, psychologically, the upper 
hand, and keeps it until the time comes to resolve the situa- 
tion with the sacrifice of her own pride. She tells Mrs. 
Assingham, “I can bear anything—for love.” The drama has 
the beautiful inevitability of Greek tragedy—her character 
is her fate—only what gradually appears is not a tragic flaw 
but a vein of gold, and what is inevitable is the failure of the 
threatened tragedy to occur. The slow growth of her charac- 
ter, developing as it does through contact with life, is an artis- 
tic achievement far ahead of such a creature as Isabel Archer, 
who springs, so to speak, full-armed from her creator's head. 
No wonder he called The Golden Bowl “the most arduous 
and thankless task I ever set myself.” 

It is clear from this discussion that James's preoccupation 
with the theatre was in no sense a waste of effort, and that its 
results have not been properly appreciated by critics. I do 
not, of course, mean to imply that all the excellence of his 
great triad is due to the dramatic lustrum; but my conclusion 
is very definitely that those years taught him an ultimate 
formal perfection which would otherwise have been less com- 
plete, and gave him that control of his material and of his 
method which enabled him to produce three masterpieces 
in three successive years. He had laid down the canons of his 
craft twenty years before, but he needed the experience in 
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an allied form of expression in order to live up to them. For 
the “sawdust and orange-peel” of the theatre he was not 
meant; but the drama, through the practice of which he per- 
fected the novel as “the most prodigious of literary forms,” 
he has made, beautifully, his own. 











WALTER ROGERS JOHNSON 


A NEW ENGLAND FOUNDER OF FREE SCHOOLS 
IN PENNSYLVANIA 


JOSEPH J. MCCADDEN 


T HE state-wide free public school system of Pennsylvania, 
which recently celebrated the centennial of its founding, 
is conceded to have several roots in the soil of New England. 
Samuel Breck, who framed the famous Free School Law of 
1834, was a Bostonian by birth, while Thaddeus Stevens, 
whose brilliant speech in the House of Representatives at 
Harrisburg in 1835 is asserted to have rescued that law from 
imminent repeal, was a native of Vermont. Frequently, how- 
ever, as in the above-mentioned centennial celebration, the 
important part played by another son of New England, Wal- 
ter Rogers Johnson, in preparing the ground of Pennsylvania 
for the adoption of the Free School Law is entirely over- 
looked. Yet Johnson by his vigorous pen-propaganda was “an 
influential assistant in procuring the passage of the law of 
1834, which gave Pennsylvania a general system of public 
schools, and virtually proved the winning of the long contest 
with ignorance and prejudice.” ' 

Like Breck and Stevens, Walter Rogers Johnson migrated 
to Pennsylvania as a young man and tried to transplant there 
the educational traditions of his native New England. He was 
born in 1794, in Leominster, Massachusetts, and could trace 
his ancestry on his father’s side through several generations of 
New England farmers, and on his mother’s to Thomas Rogers, 
one of the Mayflower passengers.* He began his career as an 
educator when he taught a district school near his home in 
order to earn money for his college preparatory studies. He 
4 Educational Biography, Henry Barnard, editor, 1, “Teachers and Edu- 
cators” (New York, 1858), 285. 


2 Genealogy. Records of the Descendants of David Johnson of Leominster, 
William W. Johnson, compiler (Milwaukee, 1876), passim. 
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entered Groton Academy in 1814, and Harvard in 1815. 
When he graduated, in 1819, he wished to study law, but again 
found it necessary to replenish his finances by teaching. He 
was invited in 1821 to be principal of Germantown Academy, 
in Pennsylvania. Here he found an institution equipped with 
playgrounds, gardens, a library, and scientific apparatus; he 
met in Germantown and Philadelphia many who agreed with 
his ideas on the necessity of universal education; and he en- 
joyed the cultured society at the Wistar parties and the oppor- 
tunities presented by the Academy of Natural Sciences and 
the American Philosophical Society. Hence he abandoned the 
plan to study law, and remaining for several years at German- 
town, settled down to a dual devotion to education and sci- 
ence. 

From this time on, Johnson's services in these two fields 
constitute the main story of his life. Since a good general 
summary of his activity in both has been given by Barnard,’ 
and more recently by S. W. Parr,* we shall confine ourselves 
here to an inquiry into his educational efforts as they bore 
upon the events leading to the free school legislation of 1834, 
1835, and 1836. 

Johnson's efforts in behalf of public education in Pennsyl- 
vania took the form, chiefly, of propaganda. While he was 
serving as principal of Germantown Academy from 1821 to 
1826, and later while he was head of the high school estab- 
lished by the Franklin Institute, he was carrying on educa- 
tional research and publishing his findings and opinions in 
various periodicals; from 1829 to 1831 he was also, as we shall 
see, actively connected with the most powerful organization 
then existing for the promotion of education in Pennsylvania. 

The year after his arrival in Germantown, Johnson began 
to publish in the Commonwealth, at Harrisburg, a series of 


% Barnard, Educational Biography, 1, “Walter R. Johnson,” 281-296. 
4S. W. Parr, “A Pioneer Investigator. With Some Present-Day Observa- 
tions Relating to His Work,” Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, xvm (Jan- 


uary, 1926), 94-98. 
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articles on educational subjects. In 1825 he published in 
pamphlet form the first composite picture of his ideals for 
educational reform, under the title of Observations on the 
Improvement of Seminaries of Learning in the United States, 
with Suggestions for Its Accomplishment.* 

The contents of this pamphlet were remarkable in several 
ways. First, Johnson pointed out that in a democracy all must 
be educated, and that this education must be provided with- 
out distinguishing between the rich and the poor; therefore, 
“schools and instructers, with whom the rich may be satis- 
fied, ought to be provided for all classes.’’ * Thus he antedated 
by three years the similar demands for universal republican 
education made by the Philadelphia Workingmen’s Move- 
ment,’ and by a full seven years the first outspoken criticism 
in any annual gubernatorial message or address to the Penn- 
sylvania Legislature of the “odious distinction between rich 
and poor” fostered by the existing school laws.* 

In this pamphlet Johnson also proposed that in each state 
there be set up one or more public institutions for the training 
of teachers.’ These institutions were to be connected with 
schools for pupils of diverse ages, so that the prospective teach- 
ers might have first-hand experience in various types of class- 
room management.” In addition, the very minimum of pre- 
scribed work for the students at the institute should include “a 
course of lectures and practical illustrations on the subject of 
intellectual philosophy, as connected with the science of edu- 
cation”; another “on physical education and police [sic]; 
another “on the mode of conveying instruction in the exact 


5 Published in Philadelphia by E. Littell, 1825; 28 pages. 

6 Observations on the Improvement of Seminaries of Learning, g. 

7 Philip R. V. Curoe, “Educational Attitudes and Policies of Organized 
Labor in the United States,” Teachers College, Contributions to Education, 
Number 201 (New York, 1926), 9-15. 

8 George Wolf, on December 6, 1832, was the first governor of Pennsylvania 
to make such a criticism. Pennsylvania Archives, Fourth Series, 1 (Harrisburg, 
1901), 50. 

® Observations, 9-15 and 23. 

10 Observations, 16. 
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and physical sciences, and the various descriptive and me- 
chanic arts’; and a fourth “on the manner of teaching lan- 
guages, belles lettres, history, and, in general, all those 
branches commonly classed under the philological depart- 
ment.” * Johnson estimated that for previously well-informed 
students a year might suffice for this basic course. 

The suggestion that training schools be established was not 
original with Johnson. Under authority of the Philadelphia 
School Law of 1818, the city had already instituted a Model 
School, at which a limited number of candidates for teaching 
positions received training in the Lancastrian or monitorial 
method of instruction. Moreover, Johnson asserted that a 
similar plan was being successfully employed in several con- 
tinental European countries, notably in Germany;* and 
several New England educators were advocating teacher-train- 
ing schools about the same time that he published his pam- 
phlet on the subject.’* If, however, Walter R. Johnson was 
not a lone pioneer in his advocacy of teachers’ seminaries, he 
was at least one of the advance guard in the vigorous agitation 
for such institutions. The Philadelphia Model School, al- 
though a valuable institution, apparently touched only a very 
small proportion of the teachers of Pennsylvania; and its 
training consisted chiefly of a demonstration of the Lancastri- 
an method. The general run of teachers in the State continued 
to be of the vagrant type, of small learning, negligible profes- 
sional training, and often low morality.’* A bill to establish a 
State Manual Labor Academy near Harrisburg for the train- 
ing of teachers died peacefully in the Pennsylvania House of 
Representatives in the session of 1832—1833."° Pennsylvania 


11 Observations, 19. The italics are Johnson's. 

12 Observations, 9-10. 

13 Henry Barnard, “Education and Educational Institutions,” in Eighty 
Years’ Progress of the United States (New York and Worcester, 1861), 399. 

14 First Report on the State of Education in Pennsylvania Made to the 
Pennsylvania Society for the Promotion of Public Schools, April 12, 1828 (Phil- 
idelphia, 1828), 6. 

15 Pennsylvania House Journal, 1832-1833, 1 (Harrisburg, 1833), 765-767. 
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did not make legislative provision for the establishment of 
state normal schools until 1857,’* a good thirty-two years after 
the publication of Johnson’s pamphlet. 

A third noteworthy point in Johnson's Observations was his 
attitude toward educational theories current in his day. 
Answering the hypothetical question, “Which of the many 
plans of education that are afloat in the world should we pro- 
pose as the basis of the institution now contemplated?” he 
replied: 


All of them, because we think each has some peculiarity worthy of 
study and imitation;—none of them, because we apprehend no 
one is in itself alone adapted to the demands of society, and to 
the great ends which a system of universal education ought to 
accomplish. ... Let all, then, be discussed fairly and impartially; 
let their excellences and defects be seen, and every capability of 
improvement pointed out."7 


In thus shunning a one-sided devotion to Lancastrianism, 
Pestalozzianism, Fellenbergism, and other European pana- 
ceas that were then carrying away the imaginations of Ameri- 
can educational reformers, and in concentrating on the attain- 
ment by practical means of one great object, universal educa- 
tion, Johnson was selecting a position from which he did not 
recede until his dream of legislative provision for state-sup- 
ported and state-wide education had become a reality. 

As to the impression made by this pamphlet upon other 
educators, the American Journal of Education, of Boston, a 
few years later said that Johnson was “a liberal and en- 
lightened advocate of improvement in education,” and offered 
as proof the Observations on the Improvement of Seminaries 
of Learning.** 

The year following the publication of the Observations, 


16 Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Department of Public Instruction, z00 
Years of Free Public Schools, 1834-1934 (Harrisburg, 4934). 32-33- 

17 Observations, 24-25. 

18 American Journal of Education, m1 (1828), 600. 
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appeared another long study on education by the same writer, 
entitled “Remarks on the Provisions Made by Law, for the 
Support of Education in Pennsylvania, from the First Settle- 
ment of the Province in 1682, to the Year 1826.” This ap- 
peared in the United States Literary Gazette for May, 1826, 
and was later reprinted in Hazard’s Register of Pennsyl- 
vania.”* It was not, like the Observations, merely theoretic; 
it was rather the first of a series of historical, analytical articles 
on education in Pennsylvania, products of much research 
and computation, which aimed to show the folly of Pennsyl- 
vania’s legislative policy on the subject of education and to 
urge provision for a satisfactory common school system. 

In his “Remarks,” Johnson pointed out that laws for the 
education of the poor as a separate class, and in separate estab- 
lishments, were foreign to the spirit of the founders of Penn- 
sylvania and to the intention of the framers of the Constitu- 
tion of 1790.” In this category came not only the general 
law of 1809 but also the special law of 1818 for Philadelphia. 
The unwillingness of the poor to be stigmatized by sending 
their children to pauper schools provided by these laws made 
necessary the annual complaints of the Philadelphia public 
school Controllers about the poor attendance at their estab- 
lishments. That it was highly desirable to educate the labor- 
ing classes, and that “for the promotion and attainment of 
this important object, the system of common schools for the 
gratuitous instruction of all classes, is the cheapest, the most 
efficient, the least objectionable, and the most congenial to 
our free institutions,” Johnson labelled as “self-evident 
truths.” ** Moreover, he proved statistically that Pennsyl- 
vania’s partial enactments on education had already cost the 
State far more than would have been needed to establish a 


19 The Register of Pennsylvania, Samuel Hazard, editor, 1y (November 7, 
1829), 293-297. 

20 Register of Pennsylvania, tv, 295. 
21 Register of Pennsylvania, tv, 296. 
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well-planned, comprehensive system of elementary and high- 
er institutions of learning.” 

Johnson's was probably the first specific attack in a high 
place upon the existing Philadelphia public school system 
because of its “pauper taint”; for the most part, legislative 
committees on education and educators themselves had 
nothing but praise for the work of Roberts Vaux and the 
other Controllers of the Philadelphia schools. The Philadel- 
phia Workingmen’s Movement (1828-1831) began its bitter 
and temporarily unsuccessful fight for a more “republican” 
system of education some two years after the publication of 
Johnson's article;** and it was not until 1836 that the Phila- 
delphia public schools ceased by law to be exclusively schools 
for the poor. This article by Johnson, besides being reprinted 
by Hazard in 1829, was transcribed in part, with comments, in 
the American Annals of Education, of Boston, in 1831.** Here 
it was mentioned especially that Johnson's calculation showed, 
“in a striking manner, the wretched economy which attends 
the neglect of systematic provisions for education.” * 

Shortly after the date of the “Remarks,” Johnson joined 
forces with a young and vigorous organization that had been 
founded a few years before in Philadelphia. For in 1826, he 
became principal of the high school which the Franklin In- 
stitute was opening. Soon he was absorbed not only in the new 
high school, of which he was principal for more than ten 
years, but also in various other enterprises of the Institute. His 
activity at this period was positively phenomenal. It was he 
who mapped out the plan of study for the high school. In 1828, 
the Committee of Instruction of the Institute reported: 


22 Register of Pennsylvania, tv, 296-297. 

23 See the Mechanics’ Free Press, 1828-1831, published by the Mechanics’ 
and Workingmen’s Library Company of Philadelphia, for frequent attacks by 
the Workingmen’s Movement upon the existing schools: September 20, 1828, 
Page 3, Column 1; September 27, 1828, Page 1, Column 3; February 19, 1831, 
Page 3, Columns 1-2; and passim. 

24 American Annals of Education, 1 (August, 1831), 365-366. 

25 American Annals of Education, 1, 365. 
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At the present juncture, in addition to the laborious duty of gen- 
eral superintendence, which occupies six and often eight hours 
a day [it was a school of over three hundred pupils}, the principal, 
Mr. W. R. Johnson, gives instruction in the Greek language, Elo- 
cution, Composition, History, Natural Philosophy, and some 
other branches taught in the school.** 


Johnson also prepared a manual for the use of the students in 
his Greek classes, based on the theory that Greek should be 
taught as a live and not as a dead language;*’ and in 1829 he 
translated from the French of L. Gaultier a textbook, First 
Lessons in Practical Geometry, containing such Problems as 
are essentially necessary in Exercising most of the Industrious 
Professions. Besides all this, Johnson took the place of Dr. 
Thomas P. Jones in the chair of Mechanics at the Franklin 
Institute itself during the winter session of 1828-1829, and 
was formally elected to the Professorship of Mechanics and 
Natural Philosophy a few months later.** In his spare time he 
prepared articles on mechanical and scientific subjects, pre- 
sented mineralogical and other specimens to the Institute, 
exhibited various types of scientific apparatus and machinery, 
served on committees, and addressed and otherwise enlivened 
the monthly conversation meetings inaugurated in 1829.*° 
Aside from his activities with the Franklin Institute, John- 
son also found time, while principal of the high school, to 
attend at Boston the organization meeting of the American 
Institute of Instruction, and to serve first as a counsellor and 
later as a vice-president of that society.*' He also helped es- 


26 “Franklin Institute. Report of the Committee of Instruction, March 12, 
1828,” Register of Pennsylvania, 1 (March 15, 1828), 174. 

27 Barnard, Educational Biography, 1, 286. 

28 For a brief laudatory review, see the American Journal of Education, 
New Series 1 (Boston, September, 1830), 435- 

29 Journal of the Franklin Institute, vu (January, 1829), 75; also vu (No- 
vember, 1829), 344. During the winter of 1831-1832, the professorship was di- 
vided, and Johnson retained the Natural Philosophy chair. 

30 Journal of the Franklin Institute, passim. 
31 American Journal of Education, Boston, New Series, 1 (August, 180), 
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tablish the Philadelphia Organization of Teachers in 1831, 
became its recording secretary, and prepared articles for its 
short-lived Journal of Instruction.** He likewise published A 
Lecture on the Importance of Linear Drawing, and on the 
Method of Teaching the Art.** Furthermore, he took an ac- 
tive part from 1829 to 1831 in the propaganda of the Penn- 
sylvania Society for the Promotion of Public Schools, as is 
shown later in this study. In 1836 he assisted in the editing of 
the monthly publication entitled The Schoolmaster, and Ad- 
vocate of Education.* Finally, he wrote numerous scientific 
and educational papers, some of which, in so far as they bear 
on the subject of state-wide common school education, will be 
considered presently. First, however, let us turn to a group 
of articles which grew out of Johnson's position as principal 
of the high school of the Franklin Institute. 

The next significant products of Johnson's pen after the 
Observations on the Improvement of Seminaries of Learning 
in the United States and the “Remarks on the Provisions 
Made by Law, for the Support of Education in Pennsylvania” 
were published in the Franklin Journal in the latter half of 
1828. They comprised a series of six articles, entitled “On the 
Combination of a Practical with a Liberal Course of Educa- 
tion,” ** and dealt chiefly with the high school of the Franklin 
Institute, its course of study, buildings, and organization, and 


380; also American Annals of Education, 1 (September, 1831), 441-445; u 
(October 1, 1832), 537: u1 (October, 1833), 463; and v (September, 1835), 422. 

32 Henry Barnard’s American Journal of Education, xv (December, 1865), 
685-686; also Register of Pennsylvania, vu (May 28, 1831), “Circular to Teachers 
and the Friends of Education throughout the State of Pennsylvania,” 335-336. 

33 Journal of the Franklin Institute, x1 (May, 1831), 299. The donation of 
a copy of this work to the Franklin Institute is here recorded. 

34 American Annals of Education, vi (May, 1836), 238. A copy of the first 
issue of The Schoolmaster (January, 1836) is preserved at the New York Public 
Library. 

35 Franklin Journal, vi (July-December, 1828), 55-57, 108-113, 166-169, 
275-278, 353-355. and 367-369. These are undoubtedly the six essays which 
Barnard mentions as having appeared in the Franklin Journal in 1823, three 
years before that journal was founded: see Barnard’s Educational Biography, 1, 
284. 
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its employment of a modified Lancastrian or monitorial 
method of instruction. Since in the form in which it func- 
tioned it was Johnson's own brain-child, this institution was 
set forth by him as a model for the uniting of a liberal and a 
practical education. A considerable portion of this series of 
essays was reprinted during 1828 in the American Journal of 
Education,” with an introductory editorial note commending 
both the institution and its principal. 

Of Johnson's six essays in the Franklin Journal, the only 
one which had a direct bearing on the subject of state-wide 
public education was the first. Here Johnson reiterated a 
point which he had made previously, that the republican 
United States must have a republican system of education. 


Such a system must be founded on the principle of equal rights, 
and equal obligations;—equal rights in those who are to be edu- 
cated, and equal obligations on those who are to furnish the 
pecuniary means. To realize this principle in its full extent, pub- 
lic institutions, adequate to the wants of every class in society, 
must be established in every part of our country.** 


Lacking such public schools, Johnson continued, the privately 
operated seminaries of learning 


ought to approach as near as possible to the character of public 
schools, both in the liberality of their terms, the wide extension 


of their advantages, and their subjection to the influence of public 
opinion.” 


The standing, profession, religion, and politics of parents 
ought not to affect the kind or amount of early education of- 
fered to their children. On the other hand, any system in- 
tended for general adoption must give due consideration to 
economy of time and money. All this was preparatory to John- 
son’s presentation of the plan of the high school of the Frank- 

36 American Journal of Education, m (1828), 600-6o9. 

37 “On the Combination of a Practical with a Liberal Course of Educa- 


tion,” Franklin Journal, vi (July, 1828), 56. 
38 Franklin Journal, vi, 56. 
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lin Institute as a sample of what ought eventually to be 
offered to all children without distinction of financial status, 
for, he said, “in this country . .. it is impossible to tell, from 
the situation of the parent, what may be the destiny of the 
child.” * 

It is worth while to pause a moment to consider the import 
of Johnson's remarks in this, his first article for the Franklin 
Journal. In a state where about sixty per cent of the children 
were attending no school whatsoever, Johnson was setting 
forth the ideal, not only of providing free elementary educa- 
tion for all, but of offering an opportunity for a liberal higher 
education, comprising such subjects as elocution, composi- 
tion, geography, history, the foreign languages—living and 
dead,—mathematics, drawing. mechanics, natural philosophy, 
astronomy, chemistry, and political economy,” to all who 
were qualified by seriousness of purpose and mental equip- 
ment to take advantage of it. Here was a man who proclaimed 
that public education should go far beyond the usual “three 
r's’”; moreover, he showed a practical application of his ideal. 
The high school of the Franklin Institute was not free; there 
was a charge of seven dollars each quarter to cover the ex- 
penses; but in its wide and varied course of study, its high 
standards of instruction and scholarship, Johnson illustrated 
what could be done, at a very low cost, if the State ever should 
choose to take responsibility for the adequate education of 
all its future citizens. It was a full eight years after the publi- 
cation of these articles that Pennsylvania, by the law of 1836, 
provided for the establishing of its first public high school, 
the Central High School of Philadelphia; and by 1860 there 
were only six public high schools in the State;*' hence John- 
son's ideas on this point were indeed ahead of his time. 
~~ 89 Franklin Journal, vi, 57. Johnson was here quoting from a recent address 
of the Committee of Instruction of the Franklin Institute. 

#0 The course of study at the high school of the Franklin Institute is given 
by Johnson in Essay u, Franklin Journal, vi (August, 1828), 111-113. 


#1 Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Department of Public Instruction, 100 
Years of Free Public Schools in Pennsylvania (Harrisburg, 1934), 23. 
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Aside from the writing of articles, Johnson found during 
this period another potent means of aiding the cause of com- 
mon school education. In 1829 he affiliated himself with an 
outstanding organization whose aim was the stimulating of 
public opinion and of legislative activity along lines that 
would lead to the adoption of a universal system of common 
schools in Pennsylvania. This society was called the Pennsy]l- 
vania Society for the Promotion of Public Schools. It had 
been founded in 1827 by eminent Philadelphians. Roberts 
Vaux was president; John Sergeant and John Wurts were 
vice-presidents; George McDowell Stroud and George Wash- 
ington Smith, corresponding secretaries; William B. David- 
son, treasurer; and Augustus Henry Richards, recording sec- 
retary. Walter R. Johnson was not among the original mem- 
bers,** and the date on whch he entered the Society has not 
been determined. However, the Minutes of the Council, the 
body which did all the active work for the Society, contain 
the following entry for September 3, 1829: “A vacancy having 
occurred in the Council, by the death of Ellis H. Yarnall, Wal- 
ter R. Johnson was elected to fill the same.” ** On October 5, 
1829, at a stated meeting of the entire Society, Johnson was 
duly chosen a member of the Council for the ensuing year.** 

Ata meeting of the Council on October 8, 1829, Walter R. 
Johnson was present, as were several other new members; and 
this fresh blood seems to have injected new vigor into the 
Council. A multitude of proposals were made and acted upon 


42 An analysis of the membership of the Society and its Council is given in 
Joseph J. McCadden, “Roberts Vaux and his Associates in the Pennsylvania 
Society for the Promotion of Public Schools,” Pennsylvania History, m1 (Janu- 
ary, 1936), 1-17. 

43 An age-worn copy of the Constitution of the Pennsylvania Society for 
the Promotion of Public Schools, with the signatures of ninety men, many of 
them marked “Paid” or “Paid $2,” among the Vaux Papers, in the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania, does not contain Johnson's signature. 

#4 The original manuscript Minutes of the Council of the Pennsylvania 
Society for the Promotion of Public Schools has been preserved at Ambler, 
Pennsylvania, at the home of a great-grandson of Roberts Vaux. 

45 The Minutes of this meeting are printed in Register of Pennsylvania, v 
(October 17, 1829), “Education in Pennsylvania,” 252. 
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at this meeting. Johnson himself was on a committee to exam- 
ine the public school bill reported at the previous session of 
the Legislature and draft a memorial on education.“ On mo- 
tion of Johnson, it was resolved “to appoint a Committee to 
collect information on the subject of elementary treatises in 
the several departments of instruction, with a view to the 
adoption of suitable text-books for schools throughout the 
State.”"*? Johnson and four others were chosen to this com- 
mittee. In moving for such a survey, Johnson began what was 
undoubtedly one of the earliest organized efforts in this coun- 
try to study the field of educational texts and treatises. He also 
made the motion, which was adopted, that a committee be 
chosen to collect information on the number of schools and 
the expense of education throughout the State. 

The Minutes of the Council of the Society show that of the 
twenty-one meetings recorded between November 9g, 1829, 
and November 3, 1831, inclusive, Johnson was present at 
seventeen and absent from four. Twice, in the absence of the 
president and the vice-presidents, he was called upon to pre- 
side.** The account of the meeting of November 5, 1829, given 
in the Minutes mentions Johnson as offering amendments to 
the Memorial to the Legislature which the Council was pre- 
paring for distribution throughout the State. On February 3, 
1831, Johnson and Samuel Norris were chosen to compare 
the education bill before the Legislature with the proposed 
bill for a general education system passed by the Council on 
January 13. On March 3, the Council adopted, for proposal 
to the Legislature, an amendment moved by Johnson to the 
education bill then pending at Harrisburg; and he was on the 
committee to decide how best to procure the acceptance of 
the proposed amendments by the legislators. The very busi- 
nesslike accounts in the Minutes, therefore, indicate that dur- 


46 Minutes of the Council, October 8, 1829. 
47 Minutes of the Council, October 8, 1829. 
48 Minutes of the Council, January 7, 1830, and January 13, 1831. 
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ing his two years on the Council he was anything but a silent 
member. 

The activity of the Council which engrossed most of his at- 
tention, however, was the textbook survey. This was, as we 
have noted, his own brain-child, and he fostered it with zeal, 
although in the end the results were disappointing. For a 
year and a half he and his committee collected educational 
books, using the medium of the press to publicize their pro- 
ject. The aim and scope of their survey were announced in an 
anonymous advertisement, probably written by Johnson, and 
printed, among other places, in the American Journal of Edu- 
cation, of Boston.* It stated that the object of the collection 
was “to obtain the most important information respecting the 
practical details and means of public instruction, and especial- 
ly in regard to text-books in the different branches of knowl- 
edge.” The obtaining of such information was desirable “in 
anticipation of the establishment of a general system of public 
schools by the legislature of the State,” so that the Society 
might “be in possession of the most extensive and accurate 
information respecting the means of carrying such a measure 
into immediate and effectual operation whenever it shall be 
adopted.” The textbook survey of the Council thus paralleled 
in its aim another activity carried on by the same body: name- 
ly, the training of teachers through the Philadelphia Model 
School, with a view to having at least some qualified instruc- 
tors to conduct the public schools when they should be set up 
throughout the State. 

Regarding the proposed nature of the textbook survey, the 
advertisement says: 


... All elementary treatises, whether intended for infant schools, 
common schools, or for any of the higher institutions, will be 
regarded as within the scope of the resolution referred to. 


When a sufficient number of works in each department shall 


4 New Series, 1 (May, 1830), 236-237. 
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have been collected, the council, with a view to a judicious selec- 
tion, propose to institute, through a competent committee, an 
impartial inquiry into the intrinsic merits of each treatise, and its 
adaptation to the operations of public schools, as well as to the 
circumstances of those for whose use it is intended. They therefore 
invite the intention [sic] of authors, publishers, and all others 
interested in the diffusion of education, to the plan above stated, 
and respectfully solicit contributions of works in any way con- 
nected with the business of instruction. .. . 

Publishers of school books are requested to indicate on the 
blank leaf of each copy, the wholesale and retail cash prices. . . .*° 


Unfortunately, the committee which Johnson headed did 
not achieve its purpose; or if it did, the final results have not 
been uncovered by this study. A brief account of their work 
to date was given at the semi-annual meeting of the entire 
Society for the Promotion of Public Schools on October 11, 
1830," and thanks were rendered to the donors of books. At 
the next semi-annual meeting, on April 28, 1831, the final 
report was presented.** The authors and publishers of school 
books had indeed responded to the call; from donors in at 
least seven different states the committee had garnered vol- 
umes on spelling, arithmetic, reading, astronomy, natural 
philosophy, and other subjects. The report further expressed 
the opinion that suitable texts were next in importance only 
to adequate financial support and good teachers, and defined 
roughly the qualifications of a good textbook. As to the prom- 
ised critical study of the various books submitted, however, 
it merely declared that this could not expediently be given 
at the time, inasmuch as the committee wished to wait until 
its collection of books was larger, and until the establishment 
of a public school system in Pennsylvania was nearer to ful- 
fillment. The demise of the Society, shortly after this meeting, 


50 American Journal of Education, New Series, 1 (May, 1830), 236. 

51 The Minutes of this meeting are printed in Hazard’s Register of Penn- 
sylvania, vi (October 23, 1830), “Public Education,” 263-265. 

52 Register of Pennsylvania, vu (May 7, 1831), 291-292. 
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apparently prevented Johnson's committee from carrying its 
plan to completion. 

Before leaving the subject of Johnson's connection with 
the Pennsylvania Society for the Promotion of Public Schools, 
there is one document to which attention should be given, 
since it sheds some light on the stand which Johnson took 
among the various types of educational opinion represented 
on the Council. This manuscript, probably in the hand- 
writing of Roberts Vaux, preserved among the Vaux Papers 
at the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, gives a detailed 
story of a meeting of the Council—evidently on October 7, 
1830—at which the Council was discussing the draft of a 
memorial to be sent to the Legislature, on the low estate of 
education in the Commonwealth. A passage in the original 
draft read thus: 


The Society do not design to encourage the fantastic scheme of 
forcing children from their parents to be placed under the guardi- 
anship of the State, a plan which in addition to the insufferable 
expense would be depriving parents of their natural rights. 


Johnson, who had come in just as the reading of the memorial 
was finished, objected to this passage “on the ground that no 
such scheme existed.” This precipitated a long discussion, 
which culminated in the softening of the offending sentence. 
Inasmuch as the passage had been obviously aimed at the fol- 
lowers of “Fanny” Wright and Robert Dale Owen, and other 
radical sympathizers of the Workingmen’s Movement, John- 
son, in opposing it, showed himself to be still on the less 
conservative side of the fence. 

The Pennsylvania Society for the Promotion of Public 
Schools seems to have perished during the year 1831, but 
many of its members continued to carry on through different 
channels their work for the establishment of a public school 
system. Several of its officers and Council members, including 


53 Minutes of the Council, 1-3. 
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Benjamin Wood Richards, Job Roberts Tyson, George Mc- 
Dowell Stroud, and Walter Rogers Johnson, were chosen at a 
meeting of friends of education on November 29, 1831, as 
members of a “committee of correspondence” to further the 
cause of universal schooling in the State.** This committee, 
much more radical in its complexion than the earlier society, 
submitted to the Legislature a bill for the establishment of a 
general school system and also one for the setting up of a 
manual labor academy, with a model school attached, for 
the training of teachers; but no tangible results came of its 
efforts,** and there is no evidence as to how vital a part John- 
son played in its deliberations. 

After 1831 Johnson appears to have exerted his influence 
for the advancement of the public school movement chiefly 
through the medium of the press. His ideas in general re- 
mained the same as those he had expressed in his essays of 
1825, 1826, and 1828; but they were bolstered by new facts 
which made them more effective. Persistently, he hammered 
to break down the system by which the poor received no edu- 
cation or an inferior one, and held up as a goal the affording 
of an equal educational opportunity to all. 

In his “Remarks on the ‘Extent to Which the Monitorial 
System is Advisable and Practicable in Common Schools,’ ” 
which was communicated to the American Lyceum and print- 
ed in the American Annals of Education, August 1, 1832, 
Johnson once more assailed the cheap and degrading educa- 
tion of the poor. He again affirmed his faith in the usefulness 
of the Lancastrian system, which he had previously defended. 
He showed with meticulous care how the system might ad- 
vantageously be employed in the teaching of reading, spelling, 
and certain other subjects. But he also pointed out that diverse 
circumstances had interfered with the success of the system. 
Among these was the application of the monitorial method 

54 Register of Pennsylvania, 1x (January 7, 1832), 6-8. 


55 Register of Pennsylvania, x (August 18, 1832), 105-106. 
56 Pages 413-420. 
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“to afford a cheap and imperfect sort of instruction to the 
poor as a distinct class of society.” The growing distrust of 
this type of legislative discrimination had come to attach it- 
self rather to the method of instruction than to the enact- 
ments themselves.** Another adverse circumstance which the 
monitorial system had encountered was the fact that it had 
been attempted “in several instances in communities, in 
which but little of the true spirit of education generally pre- 
vailed,” with the result that “neither parents nor children 
could duly realize the value of an improvement which placed 
it in the power of the latter to receive an education superior 
to what could before have been obtained.” * In concluding 
this article, Johnson reverted to the abuses to which the moni- 
torial method, although valuable in itself, had been made a 


party: 


Neither the teacher, the patriot, nor the philanthropist, would 
wish for the adoption of monitorial instruction solely for the 
purpose of giving a seeming education to the poor, which, in 
reality, only serves to degrade their condition, augment their 
dependence, and enable the rich to begin thus early to prescribe 
their future destiny, and mar, rather than brighten, their pros- 
pects in life.** 


Shortly after the publication of this essay there was begun 
in Hazard’s Register a series of articles from the pen of John- 
son, distinguished by their scholarship and their continued 
emphasis of his liberal point of view in educational affairs. 
The first of these, entitled “A Concise View of the General 
State of Education in the United States,” was used in the 


51 American Annals of Education, u (August 1, 1832), 414. 

58 American Annals of Education, i, 414. 

59 American Annals of Education, u, 420. The American activities of Jo- 
seph Lancaster, founder of the Lancastrian system, are examined by the pres- 
ent author in articles in Pennsylvania History, m (October, 1936), 225-239. 
and 1 (January, 1937), 6-20; and in The Social Studies, xxvm (February, 
1937). 73-77- 
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American edition of the Edinburgh Encyclopedia.” Although 
mainly a statistical study of the facts relative to education in 
the several states, this article took the opportunity to com- 
mend the work in the United States of the lyceums, me- 
chanics’ institutes, societies for the promotion of useful knowl- 
edge, and similar institutions;* to condemn the restriction, 
in some of the Southern and Middle States, of the public pro- 
vision for education to the instruction of the poor; and to 
quote with approbation a recent remark of Mr. Peers, of 
Kentucky: 


If any thing be anti-republican, it certainly is so, directly or 
indirectly, to maintain that, although a hundred dollars a year 
is not too much to expend for the mental improvement of the 
son of the wealthy merchant, lawyer, and physician, a two dollar 
education is quite sufficient for the children of the poor; or in 
other words, the mass of our fellow-citizens.* 


Samuel Hazard, in the issue of his Register which contained 
Johnson's “Concise View,” called the attention of his readers 
editorially to the article, pointing out that it offered means of 
comparing Pennsylvania's educational status with that of 
other states, and stressing the immediate concern which Penn- 
sylvania had with the subject.” 

Less than three months after the “Concise View” was re- 
printed in the Register, there appeared in the same periodical 
a group of three articles prepared by Johnson which fur- 
nished the most conclusive argument he ever offered for the 
immediate establishment of a state-wide free school system. 
The first of these, which bore the bulky but self-explanatory 
sub-title, “A tabular chronological view of the constitutional 
and legislative enactments on the subject of education, since 
the first settlement of Pennsylvania,—with a statement of the 


6 Reprinted in Register of Pennsylvania, x (October 27, 1832), 257-265. 
61 Register of Pennsylvania, x, 261. 

62 Register of Pennsylvania, x, 260. 

63 Register of Pennsylvania, x (October 27, 1832), 272. 
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monies and lands appropriated to institutions, for its advance- 
ment,” was given the place of honor at the beginning of the 
first issue of the Register for 1833.° The second, which ap- 
peared a week later, was really a conclusion of the first, since 
it carried the “tabular chronological view” from 1811, where 
the first essay had left it, up to May, 1832. Two weeks later, 
“Education in Pennsylvania and New York” summarized and 
analyzed the findings of the two earlier essays and presented, 
for comparison, a study of the condition of education in the 
neighboring state of New York. 

The first two articles in this series, evidently the results of 
much painstaking research among the legislative records of 
Pennsylvania, offered a numbered, annotated, chronological 
list of the educational enactments of Pennsylvania—221 in 
all—from the settlement of the Commonwealth in 1682 down 
to the time when the articles were written. For each enactment 
Johnson gave, in seven appropriate columns, the chronologi- 
cal number, the “time of passing,” the “object and character 
of the enactment,’ the amount of appropriation in money or 
in acres of land, the number of trustees provided for, if any, 
and “remarks and references.” The last column indicated the 
source from which he obtained the law and occasionally a 
brief summary of some of the provisions, or a comment by 
Johnson himself. Thus, in regard to the educational sections 
in the Constitution of 1790, he pointed out that no mention 
was therein made of schools for the poor and offered it as his 
opinion that the framers of that document intended to grant 
the authority to establish free schools.” 

The significance of the educational enactments listed in 
the “Tabular and Chronological View” was made clear by 
Johnson in the third article of the series, ‘Education in Penn- 


64 Register of Pennsylvania, x1 (January 5, 1833), “Chronological View of 
the Enactments on the Subject of Education,” 1-6. 

65 Register of Pennsylvania, x1 (January 12, 1833), 17-25. 

66 Register of Pennsylvania, x1 (January 26, 1833), 49-52. 
6? Register of Pennsylvania, x1 (January 5, 1833), 3. 
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syivania and New York.” The first part of this essay was sub- 
titled “Recapitulation of Enactments by the Government of 
Pennsylvania on the Subject of Education.” After looking at 
all of Pennsylvania's legislative acts upon the subject of edu- 
cation which he had assembled, Johnson commented: 


No one could complain of a paucity of laws with suctisa mass 
of acts before him. But the character of the laws will strike every 
one, accustomed to a legislation which is based upon principle, 
and not upon individual interest and solicitation—as far remote 
from a general comprehension of the subject;—and the laws as 
partial and local in their object, limited in their application, to a 
few classes of the community, and still more limited in the means 
of furnishing to the people at large the opportunity and the in- 
ducement to become universally intelligent. The state has in fact 
no general system of education.” 


In summarizing the provisions of the laws, Johnson found 
that the total amount which had been appropriated was 
$297,116 in money, and 57,923 acres of land, which was grant- 
ed principally for the benefit of two universities, eight col- 
leges, and fifty-five academies; that twenty-three of the 221 
laws enacted had been for the education of the poor as a class 
or in a vain effort to set up a system of common schools; that 
laws requiring some of the academies and colleges to educate 
poor children without charge made provision for only about 
two hundred children; that the greatest number of laws in 
regard to any single institution were those in favor of Dickin- 
son College, which was at the time entirely suspended; and 
that the University of Pennsylvania had also been especially 
favored by legislative grants. 

Not content with pointing out significant facts in refer- 
ence to Pennsylvania's legislative enactments, Johnson also 
launched into a bit of calculation. By multiplying the num- 
ber of educational laws since 17g0—the date of the adoption of 


68 Register of Pennsylvania, x1 (January 26, 1833), 49. 
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the State Constitution—by the average expense of enacting a 
state law, and dividing the result by the number of years 
elapsed since 1790, he found the average annual cost of legis- 
lating on education to have been $2,392.31. If this sum had 
been deposited annually, said he, at five per cent compound 
interest, it would by 1833 have amounted to $339,700. Adding 
to this sum the total educational appropriations in money 
and in land at one dollar per acre, he obtained a gross legis- 
lative expenditure for education of $693,739, which, he in- 
sisted, was “a sum with which the most enthusiastic advocate 
of school funds and a school system, would be very well con- 
tent now to commence operations.” * 

Johnson's computations here were along the same general 
line as that followed in his earlier “Remarks” and the moral 
he sought to point was in each case the same. In the later 
essay, however, he based his arithmetic on a better marshalling 
of facts and a much more complex computation; and the large 
total which he obtained undoubtedly was much closer to 
being a true representation of the cost of legislative educa- 
tional acts than the amount earlier cited. Though the modern 
passion for involved and punctiliously accurate statistics 
would probably reject both of Johnson’s computations, they 
did point out, in what must have been an unusual and effec- 
tive style to his contemporaries, the huge waste involved in 
the piecemeal and desultory enactments of a legislature which 
was professedly unwilling to enact a thoroughgoing state-wide 
system of free public schools because of the expense involved. 

Having shown the wastefulness and injustice of the Pennsyl- 
vania educational enactments, Johnson proceeded, in the 
second part of “Education in Pennsylvania and New York,” 
to portray, by way of contrast and good example, the educa- 
tional system of a sister state. Of New York’s school system he 
said: 


New York may, with some truth, be said to have surpassed all 
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the other states, in the liberality, as well as the sound policy, of 
her provisions for its maintenance. She has happily taken the due 
mean between relying wholly upon taxation on the one hand, 
and upon accumulated funds on the other, for the support of 
schools throughout her community. She has avoided the error 
of applying all her legislation to a single class of institutions. . . . 

There does not appear any ostentatious display of extravagance 
in her expenditures for education,—nor any of that niggardly 
parsimony which would compel the people to buy a cheap com- 
modity of learning, sure at the same time that it must be a poor 
one." 


It is significant that the New York method which Johnson 
commended for financing the public school system, with its 
dual dependence upon local taxation and a state fund, was 
incorporated into the 1834 School Law of Pennsylvania in 
preference to the Connecticut method of relying entirely 
upon the state fund or the Massachusetts method of raising 
the money for schools by local rates. In fairness, however, it 
must be added that Johnson was not the first to advocate that 
Pennsylvania finance a public school system by a method 
similar to that employed in New York. The Promotion Soci- 
ety, for example, had included such a provision in its sample 
bill prepared for the Legislature of Pennsylvania in 1829, 
Sections 4-9 of which are preserved among the Vaux Papers. 

So much is clear of Johnson’s advocacy of a state system. 
While the Legislature was actually getting ready to frame the 
first law providing for a state-wide system of common schools, 
his efforts earned recognition for him. In 1833, when Sena- 
tor Samuel Breck, chairman of the Joint Legislative Commit- 
tee on Education, was seeking ideas for the formulation of 
a state-wide law, Walter R. Johnson was one of the educators 
called on for suggestions. Johnson was busy at the time with 
several courses of lectures."* He therefore responded briefly, 

70 Register of Pennsylvania, x1 (January 26, 1833), 50. 
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though succinctly, on each of the three topics proposed by 
Breck, namely: “Common schools, manual labour in schools, 
and seminaries for teachers.” He enclosed with his reply sev- 
eral of his writings, presumably the Observations on the Im- 
provement of Seminaries of Learning in the United States, 
and “Education in Pennsylvania and New York.” As to com- 
mon schools, he declared that his description of the New 
York system showed in part the general features desirable in 
such a system. He emphasized especially that the State would 
eventually need a separate official as superintendent of schools, 
a prophecy whose accuracy was acknowledged in 1857, when 
the functions of the Secretary of the Commonwealth and the 
Superintendent of Common Schools were at last legally sep- 
arated.”* As to manual labor, Johnson felt that it would be 
desirable in a state training institute for teachers, both be- 
cause a knowledge of the useful arts would be helpful to fu- 
ture teachers, and because it would help the students to defray 
part of the cost of their education. This suggestion by John- 
son was not followed, since by the time Pennsylvania got 
around to establishing training schools for teachers in the 
state normal school sense, the manual labor movement in 
the State was quite thoroughly discredited. On the third topic 
suggested by Breck—seminaries of teacher-training—John- 
son's views were, as noted above, far ahead of his day. He 
declared at this time that he still agreed substantially with 
his proposal of 1825: that there should be a state school for 
teachers which should have connected with it a model school, 
and which should give instruction not only in the art of teach- 
ing but also in the various useful and cultural branches of 
knowledge. It is significant that, of the four Pennsylvanians 
whose letters appeared in the Appendix to the Breck report of 


Joint Committee on Education. Read, Feb. 1, 1834,” to which is appended, 
on Pages 615-616, the “Letter from W. R. Johnson, Esq., of Philadelphia,” 
dated December go, 1833, and addressed to Samuel Breck, Esq. 

72 James P. Wickersham, History of Education in Pennsylvania (Lancas- 
ter, Pennsylvania, 1885), 528. 
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1833-1834 on education, only Johnson declared himself for 
“schools for teachers” as such. The others, the Reverend 
George Junkin, President of Lafayette College, the Reverend 
Chauncey Colton, President of Bristol College, and Roberts 
Vaux, veteran Philadelphia promoter of education, all sug- 
gested the utilization of existing institutions of higher learn- 
ing for the training of teachers;"* and this plan was incor- 
porated in the bill that accompanied the Breck report.** Not 
until more than three decades later was legislative provision 
made for the establishment of state normal schools in Penn- 
sylvania. It thus took history a long time to prove that John- 
son was right in his opinions as to the sort of instruction requi- 
site for the future common school instructors of the State. 
Our study of Johnson's educational writings terminates 
with his letter to the Breck committee on education, since 
that committee gave birth to the famed School Law of 1834, 
which embodied the principle of universal free education for 
which he had been contending for almost ten years, and which 
as revised in 1836 became the legal basis for the state common 
school system. Exactly how much influence Johnson had had 
in the passage of the law it will never be possible to gauge, 
since he was but one of several agents” of propaganda work- 
ing toward the same end. It cannot, however, be doubted 
that his persistent, prolific, far-sighted, and scholarly devotion 
to the cause of public education in Pennsylvania helped ma- 
terially in lifting that cause to victory. 
~~ 13 Pennsylvania House Journal, 1833-1834, u, 566-616, “No. 140, Report 
of the Joint Committee on Education. Read, Feb. 1, 1834;” Appendix, 585-587, 
595. and 596. 


74 Pennsylvania House Journal, 1833-1834, 1, 579; this provision did not, 
however, become law at the time. 


75 The work of others of these agents is detailed in Joseph J. McCadden, 
Education in Pennsylvania, 1801-1835, and its Debt to Roberts Vaux (Phila- 
delphia, 1937). 
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HENRY ADAMS AS EDITOR 


A GROUP OF UNPUBLISHED LETTERS WRITTEN TO 
DAVID A. WELLS 


JOHN ELIOT ALDEN 


NE thinks perhaps too readily of Henry Adams in terms of 

the diffidence which characterized the later years of his life 
and set the tone of the Education. That he once directed political 
campaigns and reforms seems incongruous in such a concept of 
the man. Yet it is true that during the earlier part of his life 
Adams played a positive réle in the political movements of the 
day. Concrete evidence of this activity is to be found in a group 
of letters which Adams wrote to David A. Wells, the economist, 
and which are preserved in the Wells Correspondence in the 
possession of the City Library Association of Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts. These letters in many ways throw new light on Adams's 
ideas and methods as editor of the North American Review. 


I 


When Henry Adams first made the acquaintance of Wells is 
not known, but that he was aware of Wells’s name when he de- 
scended upon Washington in October, 1868, seems likely. The 
pamphlet Our Burden and Our Strength, which Wells published 
in 1864 and which established his name in the public eye, prob- 
ably passed through the hands of Adams, as secretary to his father, 
Charles Francis Adams. The latter, in a letter dated from London, 
September go, 1864, acknowledged the receipt of Wells's “inter- 
esting and valuable pamphlet, on the resources of the United 
States,” adding that he had “forwarded those which were ad- 
dressed to various persons in England,” including, to judge from 
a letter of thanks, John Bright." 

1 Letters from Charles Francis Adams to David A. Wells, September 30, 
1864, and from John Bright to Wells, December 1, 1864, in the Wells Auto- 
graph Collection, City Library Association, Springfield, Massachusetts. 
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In the Letters of Henry Adams, Wells is first mentioned in a 
letter to Charles Francis Adams, Jr., on December 13, 1868, at 
which time Wells was expected to call in a day or so.* Wells, who 
in 1866 had been appointed Special Commissioner of the Reve- 
nue, was one of the circle of friends to whom Adams went for 
enlightenment amid the gloom of the last months of Johnson’s 
administration. “I go from Wells to Evarts,” Adams wrote, “and 
from Evarts to Sumner, and so round the list, and find them all 
disgusted in their own branches.” In the Education he speaks of 
himself as serving “David Wells as an active assistant professor 
of revenue reform, and [turning] his rooms into a college.”* 

From this period there remains one letter, written to Wells in 
praise of his Report of the Special Commissioner of the Revenue 
for 1868: 


158 G Street. TUESDAY 
[JANUARY 12, 1869] 
My pear Mr WELLS 


I have just finished reading your Report, and I need scarcely 
say that I have read it with delight. I needed it. The feeling of 
disgust which was beginning to get control of me after two months 
study of our system and the Congressional Globe, was becoming 
too strong for comfort. This report of yours is the first statesman- 
like expression of policy I have seen, and though I know and care 
too little about popular opinion to say whether you will meet a 
warm popular response, I am at least sure that if the people do not 
respond, it will be so much the worse for the > 

Nevertheless there are certain points which I hope to discuss 
with you, not by way of correction, for I see nothing to correct, 
but only for my own edification, and the approval or rejection of 
my own ideas. I hope I shall have the chance of a talk with you 
before long. 


II 


When Wells, in the company of his close friend, James Gar- 
field, made a visit to Boston in the early summer of 1869, the two 
were invited out to Quincy by Henry Adams. There Garfield was 
much impressed by the family home and by the library.‘ It is not, 


2 Letters of Henry Adams, W. C. Ford, editor (Boston, 1930), 149. 

8 The Education of Henry Adams (Boston, 1918), 281. 

4 Letters of Henry Adams, W. C. Ford, editor (Boston, 1930), 162-163; 
T. C. Smith, Life and Letters of James Abram Garfield, n (New Haven, 1925). 
758-760. 
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however, until October of the following year that we find further 
letters from Adams, when he wrote from Cambridge to ask for an 
article by Wells, published as “The Meaning of Revenue Re- 
form” in the North American Review for July, 1871: 


Harvarp COLLEGE 
25 Octoser, 1870 
My pDEAR WELLS 

In the universal departure of our friends from Washington, I 
have come to the condiodon to follow the leaders, and have sought 
the protection of this hospitable shop which kindly offered me 
a place at its counter. To hear myself called Professor Adams 
sounded queerly at first, but I am now used to it, and I have 
learned not to laugh at my own title. Let us hope that I may not 
be laughed at. 

In order not to break entirely from old connections I have 
become editor of the North American Review, and propose to 
make it a regular organ of our opinions. Therefore I shall expect 
an article from you at your earliest convenience. Don’t try to get 
out of it. I have a fair claim on your assistance and you had better 
make up your mind to it at once. I shall expect the article to be 
in my hands on the 1st. of March “owe ena If you have one 
ready on the 1st. [of] December I shall be better pleased than with 
the later date. So let us consider it settled. 

Write me a note from time to time to keep me posted in events, 
and let me know when you are in these parts. 


At the beginning of the next year, Wells's article had not put in 
an appearance, and Adams wrote again: 


Harvarp COLLEGE 
17 JANUARY. 1871 
My DEAR WELLS 

When is your Report to appear® I am waiting for it impa- 
tiently. 

How does my article come on? I should like to have a regular 
financial review of the situation with an authoritative announce- 
ment of our proper policy, which should serve as a declaration of 
principles for our party, as Cox’s article does on Civil Service 
Reform.* If you can do this, I think you will set things ahead a 


5 The Report of the Commissioners .. . to revise the Laws for the Assessment 
and Collection of Taxes for the State of New York (Albany, February, 1871). 
Wells had been appointed Special Commissioner of Taxation by Governor 
Hoffman in 1870. 

6 J. D. Cox, “The Civil Service Reform,” North American Review, cxu 
(January, 1871), 81-119. 
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peg. We need it badly now, for San Domingo is demoralizing all 
our issues.’ But if you have begun on something else, all right. 
Make it as strong as you can, and let me have it early so that I can 
send you the proofs. 

I was sorry not to see you in Washington after New Year. Gar- 
field told me you were to come, but you didn’t. I found things 
badly changed there—run down hill. The President has succeeded 
in breaking down everybody of value, including himself, and the 

rospect of getting rid of him is distant. Unless we are lugged into 
oreign difficulties we shall come out right in the end, but mean- 
while, it is all chaos. 

I have nothing new to tell you from here. As you see, my brother 
Charles has run a muck against the railways, and unless he gets 
his head broke he will perhaps make them follow his orders.* 
But the threat of buying a railroad and running it, takes away 
everyone's breath, and until our friends can be brought into line 
the roads will pay no regard to his talk. 

The next time you come on here let me know, for I don’t like 
to miss you. 


Ill 


Until 1875, there are no other letters, and during that period 
Wells published nothing in the North American. True, on Au- 
gust 14, 1872, William Dean Howells wrote to him, requesting 
an article for the October issue, which Howells edited, “Mr. 
Adams and Mr. Lowell having both sailed before any permanent 
provision for the editorship of the North American Review could 
be made.”* But the time permitted Wells was apparently too 
short, and it was not until April, 1876, that his “The Reform of 
Local Taxation” appeared, in response to Adams's request for 
such an article. The latter had written for it a year before: 


g1 MARLBOBO STREET. Boston 
16 APRIL. 1875 

My pEAR WELLS 

Our State commission on taxation has made a bad mull of it 


7 A reference, of course, to the proposed annexation of San Domingo. 

8 As chairman of the Board of Railroad Commissioners of Massachusetts, 
C. F. Adams, Jr., had recommended that the State of Massachusetts own and 
operate a railroad in competition with privately owned roads. Massachusetts 
Public Documents, 1870, Number 35. 

® Letter in the Wells Correspondence. 
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and the matter stands worse than it ever did before.” I have 
ro of taking up the subject in the North American to see 
whe things can’t be shoved on a bit. I want an article on the 
evils and absurdities of our local tax-system. Won't you do it for 
me? I — Me are up in the details. I don’t want any general 
policy to be advocated just yet, because I hope that by maki 
the grievances notorious, so much discontent may be genera 

as to compel a subsequent and more intelligent discussion of 
reform. Perhaps we can get a new commission and put you on it 
if the article is a success. At present we are only at the starting- 
point and I want to have the Massachusetts tax-system ripped up 
without mercy. Hereafter we can show how to put it together 

in. 

eT you agree I will publish whenever you like, but the sooner 
the better, as the next year will be a mad one. I can’t pay much, 
as you know, but glory shall be our main reward. 


A few weeks later he reiterated his request: 


g! MARLBOROUGH ST. 
20 APRIL. 1875 
My DEAR WELLS 

I have ordered a copy of the April Review to be sent to you. 
As you will see, it deals only from the constitutional side with the 
Commissioners’ Report."* I want an article—not more than thirty 

n the evils of our existing laws in an economic point of 
view, without reference to any scheme of reform, which is a matter 
to treat separately hereafter. Let me have it as early as you can, 
and at any rate by June 12th.'* 

Thanks for your enclosure. We are now struggling, under many 
difficulties, for a conference at New York on the 27th."* All the 
independents ought to be there, for our course must if possible 
be defined for next year. But there is no one to manage things 
and I don’t know what will be the result. 

I am grinding away at College work and scribble occasionally 
in the North American. Nothing more. Marriage makes a man 


10 The Massachusetts Tax Commission of 1874. Adams's hope for a new 
commission was without result. 

11 A review of the Report of the Massachusetts Tax Commissioners ap- 
peared in the North American Review for April, 1875. 

12 Wells's article was not ready at the time requested, and did not appear 
till the following April. Even then it was late, for Adams (Letters, 281), in a 
letter to Lodge, complained that it had not arrived. 

13 See C. M. Fuess, Carl Schurz (New York, 1932), 216, for an account of 
this gathering, attended by Godkin, Cox, Halstead, Samuel Bowles, Charles 
Nordhoff, and others. 
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quiet. But I may have to go to New York this week to run this 
troublesome conference. 


IV 


While editing the October, 1876, issue of the North American, 
Adams professed to have doubts about one of the articles, that 
by H. V. Boynton on “The Whiskey Ring,” and wrote, asking 
Wells's opinion about the matter. On reading the letter, however, 
one wonders whether Adams’s real motive for writing was as ob- 
vious as he would have it seem: 


BEVERLEY FARMS 
Mass. 

15 JuLy 1876 
My DEAR WELLS 

I want to know whether the tax on whiskey or mere bad ad- 
ministration is directly responsible for the whiskey ring. Would 
any reduction of the tax short of entire repeal, or any alteration 
in the law, take away the temptation or power to defraud? 

We seem to be looking up in politics. I can’t quite follow our 
friend Schurz back into the republican fold, but I am glad he is 
so likely to be powerful there."* I shall vote for Mr. Tilden. Indeed 
after chattering for years about voting for the best man without 
regard to party, I cannot well do otherwise. I do this on the expec- 
tation that if chosen he will be adroit enough to carry hard- 
money by forcing omy to support him, and tariff-reform 
by pure democratic discipline. He alone of all our politicians has 
the practical capacity for oe by which alone these results 
can be brought about. I do not believe that Hayes could do the 
same work even if he were as skilful as Tilden. He has not the 
same control over his party nor the same vigor of leadership. At 
the same time I shall support him with great pleasure if he is 
elected. 

I do not know where the other members of my family will turn 
up. My father seems to be classed as a Tilden man, but he has 
certainly not made any distinct declaration on the subject. My 
brother Charles was not long ago still in doubt. My own ground 
is that though I vote for Tilden, I by no means wish to vote against 
Hayes. 

The main point is not to have any quarrels among our friends, 
so that after election we may all unite again to support the new 
administration. 


14 See Fuess, Carl Schurz, 225-226. 
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After Adams reiinquished the editorship of the North Ameri- 
can, in 1876, there are no other letters from him to Wells. But 
these reveal quite definitely the political uses to which he put 
the Review. In his position as editor, Adams attempted to further 
the reform movements to which he, his family, and his friends 
were committed. 


THE FIRST AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY 
DANA K. MERRILL 


8 haw first American biography to be written deliberately as a 

life-narrative and published as a single book was a memoir 
of the New England divine, John Cotton, written by another 
clergyman, John Norton. The memoir was originally printed in 
a quarto volume of fifty-six pages, by Samuel Green at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, and bore the date 1657. This was seventeen years 
after The Bay Psalm Book had been printed at the press of Stephen 
Day at Cambridge, and twenty-seven years after the planting of 
the colony of Massachusetts Bay. The full title of the memoir was 
Abel being dead yet speaketh: or the Life and Death of that de- 
servedly famous man of God, Mr. John Cotton, late teacher of the 
Church of Christ, at Boston, in New England. In 1658 the mem- 
oir was reissued in London. 

Short biographical notices and sketches had been written in 
the Massachusetts colonies before the publication of this biog- 
raphy by Norton, but they had formed parts of larger works which 
were essentially histories. William Bradford, in his History of 
Plymouth Plantation (written circa 1630-1650), and Edward 
Johnson, in The Wonder-Working Providence of Zion’s Saviour 
in New England (published 1654), had devoted occasional pas- 
sages to men’s deeds and characters. The Life of Cotton was, how- 
ever, the first long account to be published in separate form. 

John Cotton was the perfect subject for the first Puritan biog- 
raphy. He was ranked by his fellows as foremost among them. To 
Cotton Mather, who was his grandson, he was “a most universal 
scholar, and a living system of the liberal arts, and a walking li- 
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brary.” For nineteen years he occupied a position of high author- 
ity in the theocracy of Massachusetts, being the leading divine in 
the Commonwealth. 

Cotton died in December of 1652. “The lectures in his church, 
the whole winter following, performed by the neighbouring min- 
isters,” Cotton Mather wrote in his own Life of Cotton (1695), 
“were but so many funeral sermons upon the death and worth of 
this extraordinary person.” Contemporary memorial discourses 
were also delivered in Lynn by the Reverend Samuel Whiting, 
and in New Haven by the Reverend John Davenport. 

John Norton, who was Cotton's successor as teacher at the First 
Church, drew on the addresses of these clergymen in preparing 
his memoir five years later. His Life differs from their discourses 
in being more extended in length, more elaborate in form, and 
more fervent in tone. Whiting and Davenport, by comparison, 
were moderate in the praise of their friend, and their addresses 
lacked the ornateness of Norton’s work. 

The memoir, which is part narrative and part portraiture, was 
written in the language of an erudite sermon and a strong eulogy. 
“They who have known his doctrine, manner of life, purpose, 
faith, long-suffering, love, patience, persecutions, and affliction,” 
the author testified, “do not suffer such a Light to be hid under 
a bushel, but put it on a candlestick, that it may give light to them 
that are in the House.” 

Norton began the memoir with an explanation of his reasons 
for writing. A memorial of a godly man, he said, is favored with 
a divine and special benediction. To suppress an instrument of 
so much good would be not only an act of ingratitude to the dead 
but an injury to the present and to future generations. Makers 
of memorials perform a threefold function: they preserve the 
excellences of the dead, they continue the memory of their friends, 
and they give testimony of what the faithful have done and suf- 
fered. 

The body of the memoir contains the narrative of Master Cot- 
4 He listed these sources in a concluding note and also said that he had 
received information from the widow and from “others,” whom he did not 
name. Whiting’s discourse was used by Alexander Young in his Chronicles 


of the First Planters of Massachusetts Bay (1846). That by Davenport has 
apparently never been published. 
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ton’s life. The thread of the account is frequently broken by 
moralizing passages and little sermons, and the author pauses 
occasionally to praise in high and resolute words the character 
and deeds of his subject. The memoir is filled with conceits in the 
style of the seventeenth century, and with Scriptural references, 
allusions to history and literature, and the antitheses then com- 
mon in public discourses. Toward the end Norton discussed the 
condition of the churches in New England. He closed with a 
sermonic paragraph on the theme that it is immaterial in what 
age men live, but that they must live as they ought in their age. 

The memoir is composed of nearly equal parts of biography, 
eulogy, and sermon. The purely biographical portion, however, 
is a framework overlaid with homiletic thought and embellished 
with laudatory phrases. John Norton quite accurately considered 
his work a memorial. His purpose was to commemorate an emi- 
nent colleague and to preserve a high ideal for others to strive for. 
Besides paying tribute to the deceased divine, he also desired to 
perform a service for the church. It is small wonder that in the 
face of these aims he should convert the plain facts of John Cot- 
ton’s life into a piece of colonial hagiography. 


JOURNAL OF CAPTAIN JOHN C. TIBBETTS OF THE 
BRIG GULNARE 


EMMA L. TIBBETTS 


APTAIN JOHN CHESTER TIBBETTS was born in Brooks- 

ville, Maine, May 3, 1798, the son of John Lowe and Lydia 
(Norton) Tibbetts. He was married in Sedgwick, March 11, 1820, 
to Mary (Polly) Webster Eaton, and died in Brooklin, in May, 
1880. Of John Lowe Tibbetts very little is known except that he 
came to Brooksville from Grand Manan “in an open boat,” and 
died at his son’s home in 1862, aged ninety-one. On his mother's 
side, however, Captain Tibbetts was descended from a long line 
of early Massachusetts settlers. Her parents, Noah Norton, a 
Revolutionary soldier, and Jerusha (Dunham) Norton, moved 
with a large family of children to Brooksville from Edgartown, 
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Martha’s Vineyard, in 1786. Noah Norton was descended from 
John Norton, “one of His Majesty's Coroners,” and Moses Cleve- 
land, ancestor of Grover Cleveland; while Jerusha Dunham's 
forebears included Deacon John Dunham of Plymouth and Tris- 
tram Coffin, chief magistrate of Nantucket in 1671. 

It is not known how early in life John C. Tibbetts started fol- 
lowing the sea, but it must have been as a young man, for he was 
captain before his thirtieth year. Fish’s History of Brooklin, 
Maine, published in 1876, has the following to say of him: 


In 1827 Mr. Abraham Flye, a staunch temperance man, built 
the Monitor. He employed his men on condition that if they 
would dispense with the use of rum in the work, he would, at the 
completion of the vessel, make them each a present of a beaver 
hat, or its equivalent. The hats were not forfeited, and the vessel 
was sailed a without rum by Capt. J. C. Tibbetts, making her 
emphatically a pioneer temperance vessel. 


The voyage from Antwerp on the Gulnare was the last trip 
Captain Tibbetts made. Shortly after his return, he was elected 
to the State Legislature, where, according to Fish’s History, it was 
through his efforts that the southeastern portion of the town was 
set off and incorporated, on June g, 1849, as the town of Brooklin. 
In 1855 he was appointed first keeper at Pumpkin Island Light- 
house, where he served six years, afterward returning to Brooklin 
to carry on a store. He was also postmaster of the town for several 
years. A deeply religious man, he was a deacon of the Baptist 
Church at Brooklin, and named two of his children for the famous 
Baptist missionaries, Adoniram and Anne Judson. One of the 
few now living who remember him, Mrs. Lou L. Richards, whose 
first husband was his grandson, writes as follows: 


I saw him twice, both times before I was married to John. He 
was a small man as to stature, and, like all short men (viewed from 
my own shortness), had a somewhat pompous bearing, with a 
decided tinge of extreme courtesy. He was precise of speech and . . . 
wore the high collar, somewhat rolling, and black silk, hand-tied 
necktie, worn by elderly men of his day; also full black cloth suit. 


The journal was written by Captain Tibbetts during a fifty- 
one-day voyage from Antwerp, Belgium, to New York, in July 
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and August, 1843, on the brig Gulnare, carrying a load of im- 
migrants. It was composed for the edification and amusement 
of his children, of whom there were nine. The four boys, Amos, 
Adoniram Judson, Currier, and John, whose ages ranged from 
twenty-three to seventeen, were already leading seafaring lives. 
Of the five little girls at home, the oldest and youngest were four- 
teen and seven, respectively. 

The original manuscript is owned by Herbert R. Roberts, Dean 
Emeritus of Norwich University, who says in a letter dated De- 
cember 3, 1936, that 


the original of Grandfather Tibbetts journal, which my mother 
gave me before she died . . . is written in very fine hand, and is 
well —— except the first two pages, front and back, of the 
first leaf, only a torn fragment of which is left....Only a few 
broken lines speaking of fog and continual head winds can be 
made out from the first two tattered pages of the original. 


The extracts which follow show the preoccupation with home 
affairs of a pious and poetical Yankee sea-captain toward the end 
of a long and tedious trip. 


Monpay, JuLy 31, 1843. Commences with a severe gale of wind 
from the southwest, accompanied at intervals with torrents of 
rain, which is succeeded by a dense fog, and as the wind is right 
ahead we are standing to the northward with a close reefed main 
topsail, reefed trysail, fore course and topmast staysail. We have 
scarcely seen sun, moon, or stars for the last eight or ten days, and 
how much longer this weather will hold is more than I can con- 
jecture. I expected, this time of year, to have had calms and south- 
erly winds, but instead of that we have had constant westerly and 
head winds, and blowing heavily most all the time. We can carry 
but little sail, and we do little else than to drift off to leeward. We 
have had an uncomfortable passage so far, and it bids fair to be a 
long one. All hands well. 

Arrernoon. Still blowing heavy from southwest. The fog 
cleared up for a few moments, which gave me an opportunity to 
get the sun at twelve o'clock, and I find myself in 55° West Longi- 
tude. We are now about 150 miles from Cape Breton and headed 
for it. The fog has shut in again. It is now a real danger, and looks 
dismal. Prospect of an uncomfortable night. 

The passengers begin to show symptoms of uneasiness. I fear 
their provision is growing short, although they do not complain. 
I think there are some sensible people among them. There 1s one 
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whom we call “Old Joe,” on account of his resemblance to one of 
our neighbors at home, but he appears to have quite a different 
disposition from our neighbor Joe. They all seem to have good 
education, and I can make them understand by figures quite 
easily. They learn English very slowly. Some of them have got so 
far as to understand the meaning of many English words. 

Still a pleasant breeze, and we lay our course going at the rate 
of five or six miles per hour, but the grass, etc., is so thick on our 
bottom that it takes a stiff breeze to make the vessel move at all. 

It is now Saturday night again, and another week has gone. 
Oh, how swiftly the time flies, and how unmindful we are of its 
swift passage! I often pray that I may be spared to see my family 
and friends again, that we may rejoice and praise God together, 
but at the same time | pray that I may be resigned to the will of 
Providence in all things. I have been absent from my family now 
over half a year, the longest I have ever been absent from them 
at one time since I have had a family, and not a day passes but I 
think of them all individually and long to see them. 

Sunpbay, Auc. 6TH, 1843. This morning the weather is delight- 
ful. This is the first pleasant Sabbath we have had since we left 
Antwerp. It has blown a gale of wind, or been a storm every Sab- 
bath, but now it is calm, the sea is smooth, the sun shines beauti- 
fully, and my beautiful canary bird, who has refused to sing dur- 
ing the late thick weather, is now serenading us delightfully. 

Children, did you ever think how wonderful the power of 
thought is? In an instant our minds can traverse from one part of 
the globe to another, and although we cannot think of but one 
subject at a time with advantage, yet we can leave one subject 
and think of another in a moment, our minds are ever active, 
and although we cannot always command them, yet by cultivat- 
ing our thoughts we may arrive so that we may do so. Children, 
we should never think of any subject that we should be ashamed 
to speak about. We ought to be very careful what we allow our 
minds to dwell upon. Perhaps this will not be very easy at first, 
but if we persevere in our attempts to think virtuously, it will 
soon be easy, and there is no calculating or estimating the ad- 
vantages we shali gain by it. 

A young man or woman who cultivates virtuous thoughts, their 
very countenances will show it. They have an honest look which 
cannot be mistaken. Their minds are at ease, their conduct will 
be regulated by their thoughts. They will always be cheerful, 
never sullen or morose, their company will always be sought after 
by the virtuous and good, they will be an honor to their parents 
and a comfort to their declining years, a blessing to the whole 
world, an ornament to society, and when they grow old, wisdom 
will remain with them. Much might be said, much might be writ- 
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ten, on this subject. It should be the great care of the young. On 
it depends all their happiness in this world and their everlasting 
happiness in the world to come. Our minds will not be well regu- 
lated unless we attend to them, and there is no time we can attend 
to them to any great advantage only when we are young. O, then, 
my dear children, let your thoughts be inclined to virtue. Do not 
indulge your minds a moment in vicious thoughts. Shun the com- 
pany of those who would lead you to do otherwise. Choose those 
and those only for your companions who live circumspectly, and 
whose conduct you would like to imitate. 


How painfully pleasing the fond recollection 
Of youthful emotion and innocent joy, 
When blessed with parental advice and affection, 
Surrounded with mercies, with peace from on high, 
I still view the chair of my sire and my mother, 
The seats of their offspring as arranged on each hand, 
And that richest Book that excels every other, 
That family Bible which lay on the stand. 
The old-fashioned Bible, 
The dear blessed Bible, 
The family Bible that lay on the stand. 


That Bible, the volume of God's inspiration, 
At morn and at evening could yield us delight; 
The prayer of our sire was a sweet invocation, 
For mercy by day and safety through night. 
Our hymns of thanksgiving, with harmony swelling, 
All warm from the heart of a family band, 
Half raised us from earth to that rapturous dwelling, 
Described in the Bible that lay on the stand. 
The old-fashioned Bible, 
The dear blessed Bible, 
The family Bible that lay on the stand. 


Ye days of tranquility, long have we parted, 
My hopes almost gone, and my parents no more; 
In sorrow and sadness, I live, broken-hearted, 
And wander, unknown, on a far distant shore. 
Yet how can I doubt a dear Savior’s protection, 
Forgetful of gifts from a bountiful Hand; 
O let me with patience receive His correction, 
And think of the Bible that lay on the stand. 
The old-fashioned Bible, 
The dear blessed Bible, 
The family Bible that lay on the stand. 
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AFTERNOON. Pleasant, beautiful weather. The vessel is almost 
as still as if she were in a harbor. Two ships are in sight to leeward 
of us, standing the same way we are, with light breeze from the 
southwest. 

The ngers today have most of them put on clean clothes, 
and look quite respectable in general. There are some exceptions, 
it is true, but most of them appear to reverence the Sabbath. They 
are reading good books, or singing hymns, of which we, of course, 
cannot understand the words, but the tunes are quite good, and 
they make a good deal of music. The children have some amus- 
ing plays that I have never seen in our country. There are a great 
many children among them, and they have got so used to the 
motion of the vessel that the little children (kinders, they call 
them) don’t seem to mind it at all, hardly. They will run about 
the deck when the vessel is rolling so the older people have to 
hold on with the greatest care imaginable. 

Monpay, Auc. 7. This morning it is raining, with the wind 
southeast. A fine little breeze, a smooth sea, and the little brig is 
going off five or six miles an hour, with all sail set, studding sails 
below and aloft. She is shortening the distance from New York 
quite fast. There are two ships in sight, steering the same course 
we are. One of them looks like one of the Liverpool and New 
York packet ships, and outsails us some. 

I am glad to say that at last we have a fair wind, and hope it will 
continue. We have been out over forty days, and I feel very anxious 
to get along. I shall not make much this voyage, but have the 
satisfaction in thinking that I am doing my duty, and ought to be 
reconciled to my lot. 

I feel very anxious about home, and try to pray that the Lord 
will be near those whom I love most dear, and preserve us to see 
one another again in the land of the living, that we may praise 
His name together and recount His goodness and mercies to us 
all, while we have been separated so far asunder. 

I will tell you, my dear girls, what I like to see sometimes. I like 
to see, sometimes, young ladies in the kitchen, with their sleeves 
turned up, and a pan of hot water before them, and a dishcloth 
in their hands, together with a piece of soap, and hard at work 
on the breakfast, dinner, or supper dishes. Oh, it is a sweet sight, 
and in sweet accordance with our Republican principles. Homer 
tells us how Priam’s daughter and the maids of ancient times 
worked at the loom, and wove their own and their husbands’ 
garments; but many of the girls in our day had rather follow the 
example of Solomon's lilies, who toil not, neither do they spin, 
and consider it beneath them even to have a knowledge of the 
loom or spinning wheel. Now young ladies are altogether wrong 
here. They never appear more beautiful than when engaged in 
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some useful occupation, such as learning the art of making good 
bread, apple or pumpkin pies, etc. 

Monpay Arternoon. A fine, whole-sail breeze from the east- 
ward; thick and rainy, occasionally, but the wind is fair, and we 
are going at a great rate. This is the first time we have had a whole- 
sail breeze of wind fair since we left Antwerp. I anticipate a 
stormy night, but it is not so much matter, if the wind is fair. The 
little brig rolls hard, and I must stop writing for the present. 

Evenine. It is foggy, but the wind is still fair, inclining to haul 
to the northward. The seas have gone down some, and we are 
yet doing a good business towards getting along. 

I have been thinking today, where are my boys? And, indeed, 
I often think of them. Amos, if he is alive, has, without doubt, 
returned to the United States, and probably has been home. If 
he stays by the brig, he may be at home now. I want to see him; 
I feel anxious about him. | hope he will be steady, and do well. 
He is an active young man, and may do well if he will. Judson: 
I don’t know where to think he is. Perhaps he is at home, getting 
the hay. He has an inducement to stay at home or be at home 
often, and I am glad of it. Currier, I suppose, has been in New 
York, or in some part of the States some time ago, but I cannot tell 
where he is likely to be. I feel uneasy about him. Young and in- 
experienced as he is, | fear he will forget his covenant vows, and 
his God, and bring sorrow upon his soul. I pray God to keep him 
from evil. | dreamed of seeing him not long ago, and he is the 
only one I have dreamed about. And now, where is et If he 
has been a good boy and stayed at home, I shall be glad. I hope, 
at least, to hear a good account of him. I hope he has chosen that 
good part, which shall never be taken from him. Nothing on 
earth, I think, would give me greater satisfaction than to know 
that my children do well. I pray for them always. It would be 
pleasant to be together at home once more, but I pray for sub- 
mission to the will of God in this as in all things. 

Tuespay Morninc, Auc. 81H, 1843. This morning it is stark 
calm, and the sun shines through the fog quite pleasant. We had 
a fine breeze all night, and came a long distance the last 24 hours. 
I was in hopes the wind would have continued longer, but it has 
died out, and we must wait for some more. We are now, according 
to calculations, to the southward and westward of Halifax. I 
cannot tell exactly how far, as I have not been able to get the sun 
for the last two days. 

I expect we are in about 64° West Longitude and 42° North 
Latitude, and about 500 miles from New York and about 300 
miles from Sedgwick; a long passage so far, and I begin to grow 
quite impatient, but must try to be reconciled. 

ArTeRNnoon. I find, by observation, that our latitude is 42° 20’ 
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our longitude 65° 30’. We are about 175, miles from my home, the 
wind is ahead or very near so; we can lay up about west by north, 
and are in the longitude of Cape Sable. If I knew the wind would 
hold here, I would go home. I could be there, with this breeze, 
by tomorrow night with ease. It is quite a temptation, especially 
as our water is so bad, but I suppose it would not do. But if it 
were not for those passengers, | would make it do, anyway. 

WepbNEsDAY Morninc. Foggy, and the wind ahead, but very 
moderate, and the sea uncommonly smooth. I expect that we 
are now in the longitude of the Shoal of Georgia, and about 30 
miles to the northward of it. We ought to be about that distance 
to the south of it, but the southerly wind has prevailed, so that 
I have been compelled to pass it on the inside, or else | was in 
danger of being drifted into the Gulf Stream. 

EVENING OF THE gTH OF AuG. Calm and overcast weather. It has 
been calm and overcast all day, and foggy. My passengers begin 
to get impatient, and so do I myself, though they seem to enjoy 
themselves very well. There are now about a dozen of them sing- 
ing. They have excellent voices. They are singing, I should think, 
some mournful ditty. Of course I cannot understand a word of it, 
but the tune is beautiful, and they keep good time. I love some- 
times to hear them, when I am not too sleepy. They are always at 
it every evening, when there is not a storm. There are a number 
of women and small girls, who sing well. They appear delighted 
when John Friend and I sing, which is not very often. It is seldom 
that I am in a singing mood. Many of the tunes that they sing ap- 
pear to be German chants. 

Tuurspay, Auc. 10, 1843. This morning it rains incessantly, 
and the fog is thick. The wind is variable part of the time, inclin- 
ing ahead, but quite moderate. 

The wind hauls fast, and will soon be right ahead, I expect. 
At 12 o'clock struck soundings on George’s Shoal in 25 fathoms 
of water. I judge myself on the northwest part of it, being intense- 
ly thick fog. I felt some uneasy for fear I might be drifting on to 
the Shoals, kept away northeast, and deepened the water, and 
hauled up again on the wind. We lay up about for ~~ Cod, and 
at three o'clock the fog lifted a little, ons there is plenty yet in 
sight. 

a The sea is very smooth. The fog lifted, but it looks 
like heavy weather, the wind ahead, and we are standing westward 
across the south channel towards Nantucket. 


Thy works of glory, Mighty Lord, 
That rule the boisterous sea, 

The sons of courage shall reward 
That tempt the dangerous way. 
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At Thy command the winds arise 
And swell the towering waves; 
The men, astonished, seek the skies 


Or sink in gaping graves. 


I have sailed a great many miles since I left home, and this 
little brig looks as natural as home. She is a beautiful vessel, and 
I have got her picture painted on glass. It is a splendid picture, 
with a mahogany frame, and looks exactly like her. It represents 
her entering the port of Flushing in the North Sea. I intend to 
make a present of it to my lady, if I can get it home without break- 
ing it. It is very large, and will look well to hang up in the parlor. 

Fripay Morninec, 11TH Auc. Commences with high winds from 
the south, with squalls, rain and fog. Still standing towards the 
westward and toward the south shoal of Nantucket. Quite a sea 
going, strong tide rips. We have seen quite a number of small 
vessels this morning. Some of them are mackerel catchers, and 
some of them appear to be southern traders. Saw one that looks 
very much like the Abigail. It is pleasant to be among these small 
vessels. It indicates that we are on our own American coast. Very 
thick fog now, one-half before 10 o'clock, and has been for a long 
time. We have had no observation these four or five days, and I 
feel anxious to get one today, but the prospect is poor. At half- 

t ten spoke a fisherman, who told me Chatham, on Cape Cod, 

re northwest, 25 miles distant; wore ship, and are now standing 
to the southeast with a sharp sea and fresh breeze. Topgallant 
sails filled, squally looking, dog-day weather. 

SaTuRDAY, 12TH Auc. Commences with heavy gales right ahead. 
Under reefed sails, the heaviest sea going that we have had for 
the whole passage. We are about 25, miles farther from New York 
than we were yesterday. 

AFTERNOON. The weather is pleasant, but the wind blows hard 
right ahead, the sea runs high, and I feel disappointed tonight. 

Eveninc. The wind has abated and hauled to the westward, 
and my hopes are once more raised, with the prospect of a fair 
wind; but I often get disappointed. Head winds and stormy 
weather have attended us all the passage, and it seems as though 
they would last out till the very end, and put my patience and 
a to the very severest test. However, it is my wish to be 
reconciled, and instead of mourning I ought to be very thankful 
to the Lord for all His mercies, which have indeed been great 
to me, a sinner and unworthy. 

SunDAY AFTERNOON [Auc. 13]. This is the finest day I have seen 
since I left New York. It is the first day I have seen this summer 
that might be called warm. It is nearly calm, and we are almost 
in the Gulf Stream. I am fearful we shall be drifted quite into it, 
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and if we are, away we go to the eastward again. We are in 40° 07’ 
North Latitude, and 68° 33’ West Longitude, and 55° from New 
York. 

Monpay Morn, Aus. 14. In looking over my abstract, I find 
that for the past four days we have not gained four miles. This 
is rather discouraging, but I cannot help it, and must submit to 
it. I should be glad to feel reconciled to it, but it is hard work. 
The weather this morning is fine, and very warm. The wind, what 
there is of it, is favorable; but I think we have a current setting 
us to the east, as we did not gain but one mile the past 24 hours. 
Our latitude is 40° North, and our longitude 68° 22’ West, and 
we are 275 miles from Sandy Hook Lighthouse, about 60 miles 
southeast of the south shore of Nantucket. This has been a tedious 
passage. We have been 48 days from Flushing, and 50 from Ant- 
werp; almost as long again as I was going out. The consequences 
of this long passage are bad for my purse, but I cannot help it. 
The vessel's bottom is so foul with barnacles, clams, and 
that she will not sail. She does nothing but drift, especially in light 
winds. I am in hopes to get to New York this week, but may be 
disappointed. I fear sometimes to hear from home what has been 
passing there, or what changes have taken place I know not, but 

ope for the best. All well. 
fonpay Eve, Auc. 14. This has been a beautiful, warm and 
noma day. We have had none such before this year. A light 
reeze of wind, favorable. We have gone perhaps 30 miles. This 
is slow progress, but it is better than going astern. 

I have noticed one family among our passengers, consisting of 
a man, his wife, and three children, small and miserable. I noticed 
that the man and his wife were often whipping en little 
things, as I conceived, for nothing. The children looked as if they 
were half starved, and were often made to stay on deck till after 
dark, in the cold damp fog. I inquired among the passengers the 
cause of this unnatural conduct, and was informed that the woman 
was the man’s second wife, and the passengers would say to me, 
“Not good frau.” Those poor little children, I pitied them, for 
while the rest of the children were allowed to play and run about 
the deck, these poor little ones were cnnpelied to sit perfectly 
still and look on. The oldest is a little boy about five years old, 
and the youngest a girl, perhaps two. I have often looked on them 
and pitied them in my heart. I frequently call the little girl to 
me and give her a cake of hard bread, and if I let the poor little 
thing go before she eats it up, she will run to her mother and 
show her what she has got, and I have seen the unnatural brute 
in the shape of a mother-in-law take it from her, break off a little 
piece and give the child, and eat the cake herself. I could write 
a good deal about these poor motherless children, and perhaps 
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I may some other time. They often put me in mind of a verse 
I have read somewhere, which runs thus: 


A mother is a mother all the days of her life, 
A father is a father till he gets a new wife. 


Tuespay, Auc. 15, 1843. This is a sultry and warm morning, 
and bids fair to be a warm day. The wind is favorable, but very 
light. The little brig will go to New York in time in this breeze. 
I feel anxious, you may well suppose, to get along. 

We have on board, I rede think, twenty children less than 
nine years old. I always thought I could stand the noise of children 
as well as the most of folks, but here I have my match. They are 
as noisy children as ever I saw, and they keep my head aching 
most of the time. It is impossible to keep them still, and I have 
given that up as a bad job, unless I should heave them all over- 
board, and then I suppose they would laugh or cry as long as 
they kept their heads above water, and perhaps their mothers 
would make more noise than they do. All except the mother-in- 
law, and I do not think that she is possessed of enough of the 
milk of human kindness to reach out her brawny hand to save 
them all from drowning. Her husband is a blacksmith, and he 
ought to hammer her down or give her a scorching heat on his 
forge, and then suffer her to cool off without using water, and 
in that way he might soften her temper. I would do it, or else I 
would weld her two hands together so she could not maul those 

r little children. She ought to have an iron ring welded about 
Lorena with some staples in her jaws to keep her mouth together 
so that she could not make so much noise. If she was a sailor's 
wife, he would lash her up to the main rigging and give her a 
striped frock occasionally; but sailors, I hope, don’t often get 
spliced to such viragoes. But if they should, if hey could not get 
her about, they could brail up her mizzen and wear her fore on 
the other tack, and she would have to come. The most of sailors, 
I think, would stand no such nonsense. 

Mr. Lufkin is now trying to still one old Dutch woman, but 
they, between them, increase the noise. It is amusing sometimes 
to see and hear them. It is impossible, after all, I fear, to keep a 
Dutch woman's tongue still. If they did not make a noise, they 
would kick. The more you try to still them, the more noise they 
make. I never knew before why Dutchmen are so addicted to 
smoking, but I suspect it is to stupefy their senses so that the 
women’s tongues may not craze them. I would use opium if I had 
one of these noisy Dutch women for a wife. However, I believe 
that, generally, they are pretty happy, after all. Mr. Lufkin is 
still at it, trying to have less noise, but it still increases. It is now 
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a perfect Bedlam, and I must go up and try my authority and 
skill. If I cannot still them, I shall surely kill them, and that’s a 
fact, and here I go! 

Tugrspay AFTERNOON, AUG. 15TH. We have had a heavy shower 
of rain. It was quite dark, and rained in torrents. The wind has 
now come off from the northward and westward. We have tacked 
ship, and are standing to the southward and westward. It is now 
extremely fine weather. 

Eveninc. It is a most beautiful evening. The air after the rain 
seems to be purified, the wind is northwest, a moderate breeze, 
and although it is ahead, it is pleasant to be rid of the fog. We 
have been enveloped in it a long time. We are now about 50 miles 
from Sandy Hook Lighthouse, and in the longitude of Gay Head, 
on Martha’s Vineyard. I feel impatient to arrive, but try to be 
reconciled. I have a great deal to be thankful for, for God's great 
goodness to me. It has followed me all my days. I have enjoyed 
excellent health ever since I left home, and have in a great meas- 
ure been prospered. I long to hear from home above any earthly 
thing. 

Wepnespay, Auc. 16. Last evening at 8 o'clock took a pilot, 
who informs us that all the vessels from Europe have been making 
long passages. It is some consolation that we have not been alone. 
He brought up a pile of New York papers that I sat up most all 
night to read. It is pleasant to have the passing news of our own 
country. 

We had a fine breeze fair last night, and are now at 8 o'clock 
within 50 miles of Sandy Hook Light. I am in hopes to get in 
tomorrow. It is now very moderate, but we are going our course. 
The sea is smooth, and it is very pleasant. 

The pilot gives me a poor account of the times in New York. 
1 don’t know what I shall do. It appears from his story that the 
prospect of finding business is small indeed. He says that most 
all the Eastern vessels have either hauled up or gone home. The 
encouragement he gives me is poor indeed; however, I shall find 
out more about it when I get there. 

Wepnespay, AuG. 17. Nearly up with Sandy Hook. After a 
weary passage of 51 days, we are at length in sight of New York. 
Bless the Lord, O my soul, for all His goodness to us poor un- 
worthy creatures. We have been preserved from many dangers, 
seen and unseen; have been carried out and brought in with 
safety. We have crossed the broad ocean, been tossed to and fro 
in storms and calms, and our desired haven and native land are in 
sight. Before night I expect to be in New York, and to hear from 
home. 
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LIGHTING IN EARLY COLONIAL MASSACHUSETTS 


LEROY L. THWING 


FN tigtmewean lighting was not one of the serious problems of 
the average seventeenth-century Massachusetts home, but 
since lamps are included in the “pots and pans of life” that Baikie 
tells us are so valuable to archeologists,’ a brief comment on early 
lighting utensils may be of interest to historians. There is nothing 
peculiar to New England in the utensils used, because they were 
all found contemporaneously in western Europe. The art of 
lighting had lagged behind the other arts, showing little improve- 
ment during the Christian Era up to the late eighteenth century. 
The specific lighting devices used during the seventeenth century 
were lanterns, lamps, candles and candlesticks, rush-lights and 
rush-stands, and pine splints or candlewood burned in splint- 
holders. The lamps were saucer-like devices, even more crude 
than the simplest ones of Greece and Rome. The so-called “betty” 
lamps were of the same type but had a wick holder that allowed 
the drip from the wick to fall back into the lamp rather than on 
the table. Candles and candlesticks were essentially the same 
then as now. Rush-lights are crude candles with the pith of a 
rush for a wick—the only type of candle described by Pliny. They 
were not used everywhere in England, and it is doubtful that 
they were common in Massachusetts. Splints of pine or other 
resinous wood were used in the country districts of Scotland and 
Germany, but the extent to which they were employed here for 
purposes of illumination, at least, is an open question. 
Students of early domestic lighting in New England are im- 
pressed with the fact that although lighting utensils are men- 
tioned many times in the inventories of colonial estates, they 
are conspicuously missing from certain lists of household fur- 
nishings in which we should naturally expect to find them. These 
appraisals are minutely detailed, and there is no reason to sus- 


1 James Baikie, A Century of Excavation in the Land of the Pharaohs (Lon- 
don, 1924), 4!- 
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pect that lamps and candlesticks would have been omitted when 
other items of lesser value were carefully enumerated. They were 
doubtless included with the unitemized pewter, particularly can- 
dlesticks, but lamps were not usually made of that material and 
furthermore would appear to have been sufficiently rare to de- 
serve special mention. 

In an attempt to secure additional information on the types 
of lighting devices utilized and the extent of their use, the fol- 
lowing statistical study has been made. It might be supposed that 
there are no statistics for colonial lighting, but actually there is 
a considerable quantity of such data in the three 500-page volumes 
of Essex County wills and inventories of estates, edited by the 
late George Francis Dow.* Most of these inventories are in full 
detail, and it is reasonable to assume that any lamps, candlesticks, 
or other devices that were in a house when the owner died would 
be noted in the inventory when the estate was administered. On 
this assumption, every such device mentioned in these volumes 
has been listed. If among a thousand inventories it is found that 
seven hundred lighting devices are mentioned, the chances are 
that only seven out of ten families had any artificial light except 
from the open fire. The actual problem is not quite so simple, 
since many of these wills have no inventory attached; others have 
an inventory of the real estate only; while a third and more difh- 
cult group have an inventory of the personal estate but so brief 
as to create a suspicion that it does not include all the household 
furniture and utensils. The first two groups, of course, can be 
definitely eliminated. By selective count there are 520 inventories 
that appear to be complete. The number of times lighting devices 
are mentioned in these inventories is tabulated below. It is evi- 
dent that candlesticks and lamps are sometimes included but not 
itemized, under some such grouping as “pewter” or “plate,” so 
that the count is incomplete. But on the other hand, many small 
estates were not probated, and it is these humbler homes that 
were least likely to have lighting devices. It has been assumed that 
these two errors offset each other. The enumeration is as follows: 


2 The Probate Records of Essex County, George F. Dow, editor (Salem, 
1916, 1917, and 1920). 
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Volume: Volume u Volume m 
1635-1664 1665-1674 1675-1681 Totals 


Candlesticks not described 29 22 21 72 
brass 33 17 16 66 

pewter 12 13 7 32 

iron 6 3 15 

hanging 3 o o 3 

latten o 2 2 4 

wire 1 o o o 

193 

Lamps not described 20 12 9 41 
brass 3 o oO 3 

wter 1 o o 1 

iron o 1 2 3 

latten 1 o o I 

tin o 1 1 2 

51 

Lanterns 14 15 16 45 
Totals 123 86 80 289 
Inventories examined 220 160 140 520 


From this count it appears that 56 per cent of the homes from 
1635, to 1664 had some kind of artificial lighting device; 54 per 
cent from 1665 to 1674; and 57 per cent from 1675 to 1681. The 
average is 55-7 per cent for all homes from 1635 to 1681 having a 
presumably complete inventory filed when the estate was pro- 
bated. The slight variation in percentage for the three volumes 
figured independently is evidence of the essential accuracy of the 
count and computation. 

It will be noted that no holders or other devices for burning 
either candlewood or rush-lights are included in the foregoing 
tabulation. They do not appear because they are not mentioned 
in the records. There were two cressets or fire-baskets owned by 
a boatbuilder, two “tops” or lamp-stands and thirty-one fire- 
pans,* together with certain unidentified utensils such as “pash- 
els” and “winopets,” but no rush-light or pine splint holders. If 
these had been used in Essex County, we might reasonably expect 
to find at least one in over five hundred inventories, but none 
were found. While there is ample evidence that the colonists 


3 Fire-pans are commonly supposed to have been used to kindle new fires. 
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used pitchwood or candlewood,* we do not know whether it was 
used for anything besides kindling fires. If it was used for illumi- 


nation, we do not know how, or whether any special device was 
used to burn it in. 


The first words written in America about domestic lighting 
are in the well-known letter of Francis Higginson of Salem, New 
Englands Plantation (1630), which Professor Morison refers to 
as “come to New England” literature. Among other things Mas- 
ter Higginson says: 


And although New-England have no tallow to make candles 
of, yet by the abundance of the fish thereof, it can afford oil for 
lamps. Yea our pine-trees that are most oa of all wood doth 
allow us plenty of them which are usefull in a house. And they 
are such candles as the Indians commonly use, having no other; 
and they are nothing else but the wood of the pine tree cloven in 
two little slices something thin, which are so full of the moisture 
of turpentine and pitch that they burn as clear as a torch. I have 
sent you some of them, that you may see the experience of them. 


William Wood, in his New England’s Prospect (1634), says, 


Out of these pine is gotten the candlewood that is so much 
spoken of, which may serve for a shift amongst poore folkes; but 
I cannot commend it for singular good because it is something 
sluttish, dropping a pitchy kinde of substance where it stands. 


A third commentator, John Josselyn, in his Two Voyages to New 
England, forty years later, added, 


Knots of fir trees and pine are used by the English instead of 
candles and will burn a long time, but it makes people pale. 


Notwithstanding the dubious recommendation of Higginson 
and the depreciatory comments of the other two, pitchwood 
was in great demand by the early settlers.* This is indisputable, 


* “The wood of the pitch pine is...remarkable...for the quantity of 
resin it contains. When a tree stands some time after its vigorous growth has 
ceased, the whole heart wood and even the whole wood is filled with resin and 
converted into what is called pitchwood.” George B. Emerson, Trees and 
Skrubs Growing ...in Massachusetts (Boston, 1846), 69. 

5 Sylvester Judd, History of Hadley (Northampton, 1863), 300-303; George 
Bliss, History of Springfield, an address (Springfield, 1828), 61-62. 
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but the large quantities used by single families indicate that 
it was required for something other than illumination; and lack- 
ing any trace of splint-holders for the latter purpose, we are 
forced to the conclusion that no special device was used to hold it. 
The splints may have been thrust between the bricks of the fire- 
place or burned in the fire-pan, or even in a corner of the hearth. 
Alice Morse Earle mentions “sconce stones” as being used for 
this purpose, but does not tell us where or when. The name, at 
least, is picturesque and appropriate. What an examination of 
the probate records of Hampden and Hampshire Counties might 
disclose as to the use of splint-holders is a matter for future re- 
search, but the evidence in Essex County is negative. 

Rush-lights are not mentioned in any seventeenth-century let- 
ters, records, or other source material originating in New Eng- 
land. Early nineteenth-century American publications give in- 
struction for making them, but these are uncredited quotations, 
or transcriptions from earlier English texts, such as Gilbert 
White's Natural History of Selborne (1775). Rush-light holders 
or rush-stands are found in our museums, private collections, 
and antique shops, but it is a rare specimen that has any serious 
claim to local origin or use. Future research may disclose the use 
of rush-lights in Massachusetts, but at the present time there is 
no satisfactory evidence of it. 

Whatever allowance, within reason, we may make for errors 
and omissions in compilation and for the possible use of candle- 
wood and rush-lights, the proportion of seventeenth-century Es- 
sex County homes without artificial light is large, certainly not 
less than 40 per cent of the total number. The social and econom- 
ic causes for this lack are too many to be discussed here, but it may 
be stated that for those who needed better light than was given by 
an open fire, the cost was serious and continued to be so until 
Colonel Drake “struck oil” in 1859. As late as a century ago, the 
best lamp oil sold for from two dollars to two and a half dollars 


a gallon. 
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THOREAU AND COLUMELLA: A STUDY IN 
READING HABITS 


FRANCIS L. UTLEY 


) be is not surprising that Thoreau, who could characterize the 

Boston Public and Harvard College librarians as Cerberuses, 
“more terrible than lions and tigers,” dreadfully guarding books 
against use, should have been contemptuous enough of library 
rules (at least as they exist today) to write in a volume of Colu- 
mella which he borrowed from the Harvard Library. It is perhaps 
more noteworthy that these scribblings show a pedantic streak 
in this hater of scholarly obscurantism. The most valuable result 
of a study of this very minor episode in Thoreau’s life, however, 
is the light it sheds on his way with books. 

The volume containing his marginalia which concerns us was, 
at the time I came across it, standing in the open stacks of the 
Library.' Originally bound in brown calf, the backstrip elabo- 
rately tooled, it has been repaired in the same material, and the 
binding varnished. The second binding is much worn, especially 
at the corners, a natural consequence of its having been probably 
the only English translation of Columella available to Harvard 
students for nearly a century or longer.* The title-page reads: 


L. JUNIUS MODERATUS COLUMELLA / OF / HUSBAN- 
DRY. / IN / TWELVE BOOKS: / AND HIS / BOOK / CON- 
CERNING / TREES. / Translated into English, with several 
Illustrations from / PLINY, CATO, VARRO, PALLADIUS, 
and other / antient and modern AUTHORS. / [rule] / [seven 
lines of quotation from Ecclesiastes v. 9, Ecclesiasticus vii. 15, and 


1 The book is classified under the number “Lc 57. 25.” Another copy of 
the same edition will be found in the Harvard College Library; but this vol- 
ume, numbered “F 6910.15.5,” came to the Library with the Fearing (Angling) 
Collection in 1915 or later. 

2 The printed catalogue of 18g0 lists seven editions of Columella and only 
one translation, which must be this one: “Columella, L.J.M. Of Husbandry, tr. 
into English. 4to. Lond. 1745.” See A Catalogue of the Library of Harvard 
University in Cambridge, Massachusetts (Cambridge, 1830), 1, 184-185; m1, 134. 
An interleaved copy of the catalogue used by the library staff (HU 516.41) 
contains no new entries; neither does the First Supplement (Cambridge, 1834). 
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Virgil’s Georgics i.] / [double rule] / LONDON: / Printed for 
A. MILLAR, opposite to Catharine-street in the Strand. / 
M.DCC.XLV. 


Neither here nor in the present card-catalogue of the Library do 
we find the name of the translator, who, according to F. Seymour 
Smith, was M. C. Curtius.* When and how the book entered the 
Library may be ascertained by the book-plate, which reads: “Ex 
Dono / Prov: Neo-Hanton / Auspice / B:Wentuorth / Prefect. / 
1765-66.” It was one of the volumes purchased with New Hamp- 
shire’s gift of three hundred pounds sterling after the destruction 
of the Library by fire in 1764.* 

While reading the book for far different purposes, I encoun- 
tered on Page 207 the notation which follows, made with a stubby 
pencil, in what appeared to be a nineteenth-century script: “After 
what manner you ought to measure the given forms of land.” 
Beside this legend stand three dashes and “H. Thoreau.”, writ- 
ten in red crayon. The pencil scribble represents a title (to the 
first chapter of Book V) omitted in printing and recorded among 
the “Omissa” at the back of the volume.* 

Examination of the volume shows two more scribbles, likewise 
dependent on the “Omissa”: the title to Chapter I of Book VII, 
“Of the small He-ass”; and these words at the head of the text 
of the Book of Trees, “Chap. 1. of a nursery of vines.’ 

A comparison of these marginalia with a specimen of Thoreau’s 
handwriting from the early eighteen-forties’ convinces at least 
an inexpert eye like my own that Thoreau was their writer. At 
first thought one might assume that the name in red crayon is 
not a signature, but rather some early observer's comment. Noth- 
ing final can be said on this score. The primary value of my study 


3% The Classics in Translation (London and New York, 1930), 201. Smith 
lists no other translations of Columelia. 

4 The Library of Harvard University: Descriptive and Historical Notes, 
fourth edition (Cambridge, 1934), 14-15. 

5 Page 608. 

® Pages 303, 571. Check-marks, possibly in the same hand, on Pages 17-19 
are discussed below, Page 174. 

7 F. B. Sanborn, The Personality of Thoreau (Boston, 1901), 32-33 and 
36-37 (plates). 
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rests on the assumption that Thoreau wrote the marginalia ex- 
clusive of the name. Although the name does not resemble at all 
closely his usual signature, it can be urged that certain of his sig- 
natures made about this time in the Harvard College Library 
Charging Lists are not too dissimilar.* Possibly the lack of close 
agreement may be explained by the use of an unfamiliar medium. 

The year of accession makes it plain that Thoreau could have 
seen the book. But the evidence of his unorthodox treatment of 
the Harvard Library's property is confined neither to its presence 
in the Library during the years when he withdrew books, nor to 
an inexpert comparison of handwriting specimens. There is in- 
controvertible evidence that he borrowed this very book from 
the Library. 

With the gracious permission and assistance of Mrs. A. F. Dakin 
and Miss Sarah Peck of the Archives Division, a thoroughly prof- 
itable examination of the Charging-Books of the Library was 
undertaken. First of all, it became clear exactly when Thoreau 
used the Library for the purpose of withdrawing books—during 
his four college years (1833-1837), again in 1841-1842, when 
the Charging-Book describes him as a “Res‘. Gradt.,” and again 
continuously during the last years of his life, from 1849-1850 
to 1860-1861. He borrowed his last books in person in 1860, on 
November 7, when he signed for “Jefferson's Notes” and “Crantz’s 
Greenland.” Apparently his use of the Library was interrupted 
by his trip to Minnesota in 1861 and his last illness at the end of 
this year and the beginning of the next. He died on May 6, 1862. 

The records for the years 1855-1856° provide the following 
list of his borrowings, which proves conclusively that he had 
Curtius’s translation of Columella’s Of Husbandry out of the 
Library and at home, where, we may conclude, he could scribble 
safely in the margins with one of the pencils which his family 
manufactured: 


8 See volumes for 1851-1852 (Part 1, Page 83), 1852-1853 (Part 1, Page 24), 
1853-1854 (Part 1, Page 122), 1859-1860 (Part 1, Page 69). These “Charging- 
Books” are now classified as HU 515.50 (a change to a UA classification is now 
in progress). Each college year has a separate volume. 

® Part 1, Page 48. 
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1855. Thoreau, Mr. 
Sept. 4. x Champlain Voyages. Paris 1632. AR.112)*° 
an a de Champlain. AR.111 
“ x Donaldson's Antigone of Sophocles. 5.3 
17. x Biddle’s Memoir of Cabot. AR[ ]6 
“ x Phile. Hist. & Lit’. Trans*. 2332 
Dec. 10. x The Hist of Americ Indian ARa[o} 
“ x Loskiel Mission [ ] America1794 AR 262 
“ x Posts FI ournal AR 263 
[1856)Mar. 4. x Columella on Husbandry 4-123 
x Barton, Burder [7] 14.262 
x Cusichs Six Nations [sic] 14.262} 
26 x Relation for 1639, 1642-3 AR 119 
x Bartram’s Observations 14.213 


The volume of Columella was therefore withdrawn on March 
4, 1856, if my reading of a librarian’s rather careless hand is cor- 
rect. When we examine Thoreau’s journal we find this single 
entry for March 3, 1856: “To Cambridge.”'* On March 4, ac- 
cording to the journal, he went “To Carlisle, surveying.” The 
next entry is on March 6, when he journeyed “Up Assabet.” 
Whether the library charge is one day wrong, or whether Thor- 
eau stayed in Cambridge over night without recording in the 
journal, and borrowed books from the Library in the morning 
before starting for Concord or Carlisle, we have no means of as- 
certaining. Whatever the reason for this slight inconsistency in 
the available records, there is no doubt that we now have the 
book firmly in his none too cautious hands. 

There is no evidence in the Charging-Books as to when he re- 
turned it. Perhaps he did so on March 26, at the time of his next 
withdrawals. On April 3, however, occurs the following entry 
in his journal, testifying that his mind was full of Columella at 
this time: 


10 These library numbers are occasionally difficult to decipher, since they 
have all been crossed through to indicate return of the volume. The check- 
mark after the date appears to have been made in two parts, one to signify 
withdrawal, the other return. At the right of each brace is the name Henry D. 
Thoreau. 

11 The Writings of Henry David Thoreau, Walden Edition (Boston and 
New York, 1906), xIv, 199. 

12 Writings, XIv, 199-200. 
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Hosmer is overhauling a vast heap of manure in the rear of his 
barn, turning the ice within it up to the light; yet he asks — 
ingly what life is for, and says he does not ex to stay here long 
But I have just come from reading Columella, who describes the 
same kind of spring work, in that to him new spring of the world, 
with — and I suggest to be brave and hopeful with nature. 
Human life may be transitory and full of trouble, but the peren- 
nial mind, whose survey extends from that spring to this, from 
Columella to Hosmer, is superior to change. I will identify my- 
self with that which did not die with Columella and will not die 
with Hosmer."* 


If the reference is to the second book of Columella, as seems like- 
ly, the evidence that Thoreau was reading this portion of De Re 
Rustica at this time may cast light on his manner of reading a 
Latin author, as I shall show. 

That Thoreau was fond of Columella is easily demonstrable. 
Although this author does not appear in the list of classical read- 
ings compiled in his own hand during the early forties,’* Chan- 
ning and Sanborn both testify to Thoreau’s love for “Musically- 
named Columella.” ** The journal shows that he had been sufhi- 
ciently interested to quote passages and translate them even 
before he withdrew the Harvard copy of Curtius’s translation 
of Columella from the Library. But not long before. All of the 
references are made between February g, 1854, and the April 3, 
1856, passage which I have quoted.'* On the first date he discusses 
Varro (Res Rusticae ii, praefatio 1), who writes of nundinae or 


13 Writings, xIv, 245. See Columella u.i (and 5?); Of Husbandry (the trans- 
lation), 47-49 and 59. 

14 Sanborn, Personality of Thoreau, 36-37. 

15 Thoreau’s own epithet? Both authorities use it. See F. B. Sanborn, 
Henry D. Thoreau, American Men of Letters Series (Boston, 1882), 122; Wil- 
liam Ellery Channing, Thoreau the Poet-Naturalist (Boston, 1902), 60-61; 
see also 49 and 88. Both Sanborn and Channing use the passage on Columella 
just quoted. Norman Foerster, “The Intellectual Heritage of Thoreau,” Texas 
Review, 11 (1917), 209, merely repeats Channing, 49. 

16 I cannot assert with certainty that these journal entries include all ref- 
erences made by Thoreau to Columella. I have not examined “Thoreau’s com- 
monplace book now in the Pierpont Morgan Library,” compiled in his senior 
year at college. See Raymond Adams, “Thoreau’s Literary Apprenticeship,” 
Studies in Philology, xxix (1932), 618. Moreover, the editor's preface to the 
journal (Writings, vu, vii) states that certain “long quotations, especially from 
Latin authors, entered without comment, as in a commonplace-book,” have 
been omitted from the Walden Edition. 
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nine-day fairs. Varro, as Thoreau points out, is cited by Colu- 
mella (i, praefatio 18), who praises Rome’s Golden Age, when 
the chief men of the state spent the major portion of their days 
on their farms and went up to the city only once in nine days to 
transact all private mercantile and governmental affairs. ‘Thor- 
eau, meditating on this custom, is led to the following typical 
comment: 


These were the times which all Romans loved to praise. But now, 
so far as the rulers of the State are concerned, the city for the 
most part, instead of being a ninth-day town, gets six days, while 
the country gets only one day and the nights at most. We go to 
market every day. The city is not a ninth-day place but an every- 
day place, and the country is only a night or Sunday place. In a 
Yankee’s estimation, it is perhaps the greatest satire on a New 
England country village to say that it has an air of quietness which 
reminds him of the Sabbath. He loves the bustle of a market, 
where things are bought and sold, and sometimes men among 
the rest. The boys swop jack-knives on Sunday, and their fathers, 
perchance, barter their own souls.** 


Under the same date, a little farther along in the journal, Tho- 
reau notes from Columella (i, praefatio 13-14) that these farmer- 
statesmen were Cincinnatus, Fabricius, and Curius Dentatus.’* 
Two days later (February 11) he is reading, or at least consider- 
ing, Columella’s fellow-agriculturists Cato and Varro.’® On 
February 16 he is again plowing through the first book of Colu- 
mella (Chapter 1, 4—5), and notes a passage concerning the change 
of weather since earlier times. On the same day he observes that 


17 Writings, xu, 111-112. Compare a similar passage in Thoreau’s Com- 
mencement Essay, apparently influenced by Emerson's Nature (Adams, “Tho- 
reau’s Literary Apprenticeship,” 621). 

18 Writings, xi, 112-113. 

19 xm, 114. References to these two are likewise limited. The journal men- 
tions Cato on September 2—3 and October g, 1851, January 13-14 and 17 and 
February 7, 1854 (VI, 442. 444-445. and 450; 1X, 61; x1, 68-69, 71-73, and 106- 
107); and Varro on January 19, 23, 27, and 29-31 and February 3-5 and 7, 1854, 
October 5, 1857 (XI, 74-75, 81-83. 89, 92. 94. 97. and 107-108; xx, 126). Refer- 
ences to Cato and Varro also exist in Walden (1854) and A Week on the Con- 
cord and Merrimac Rivers (1849), but none to Columella. See Writings, 1, 382; 
i, 70, 93, 183, and 268. The last reference in Walden is identical with the 
journal entry for January 13, 1854. 
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Columelia (1, i, 7-14) “gives the names of about fifty authors 
who had treated de rusticis rebus before him.” *° 

No further mention is made until December 17, 1855, when 
Thoreau is apparently still reading in the first book (Chapter 6, 
22): 


Columella says that you must be careful not to carry out seeds in 
your manure and so have segetes herbidas (weedy crops).** 


On December 22 he turns back to the third chapter (Section 8) 
of the first book, where Columella seems to him to resemble “the 
particular warnings and directions of our agricultural journals 
and reports of farmers’ clubs” against the attempt to cultivate 
too much land. After his translation of the passage he continues: 


This reminds me of the extensive tracts said to belong to the 
Peter Piper estate, running back a mile or more and absorbing 
several old farms, but almost wholly neglected and run out, which 
I often traverse and am better acquainted with than their so- 
called owners. Several times I have had to show such the nearest 
way out of their wood-lots. Extensive wood-lots and cranberry 
meadows, perhaps, and a rambling old country house on one side, 
but you can’t buy an acre of land for a house-lot. “Where wealth 
accumulates and men decay.” 


The next and final allusion, which I have already quoted, 
occurs on April 3, 1856. The more abstract tone of Thoreau’s 
comment in this entry suggests the less textually-bound and 
broader acquaintance obtainable from speedier reading with the 
aid of Curtius’s translation. I do not wish to minimize Thoreau’s 
linguistic ability, but I should at least call attention to the chance 
that the rather rhapsodic words of Sanborn in this regard may 
be slightly exaggerated.** The order of allusions to Columella 
in the journal, and their restriction to the first book of De Re 
Rustica, certainly suggest that Thoreau was making rather slow 

20 Writings, x1, 125. Certainly he is not using Curtius’s translation at this 
time, as the independence of his own translations shows. But further evidence 
that he did use and mark the Harvard copy may possibly be found in the 
pencil marks opposite this passage on Page 17, and perhaps two others on Pages 
8-19. 

Writings, XIV, 52. 


22 xiv, 56-57. 
23 Personality of Thoreau, 36-37. 
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progress in a consecutive (not haphazard) reading of that author's 
“crabbed Latin.” ** Beyond doubt there were long periods when, 
being otherwise occupied, he did not read Columella at all. But 
it seems thoroughly significant that, after two years of notes con- 
fined to the preface and Chapters One to Six of the first book,”* 
he obtains a translation from the Harvard College Library and 
proceeds soon after to the opening chapters of the second. 

That Thoreau used and scribbled in the Harvard Library's 
Of Husbandry seems clear enough. One’s first reaction of pious 
horror may be somewhat modified if we consider the facts. We 
do not know whether Library rules were so rigid then. If it be 
urged that the true bibliophile of any time abhors any “deface- 
ment” of a book, it can be remarked that, after all, Thoreau did 
write in pencil. Moreover, he probably felt he was (and may 
have been) doing the Library a great service by correcting errors 
in the printing. An examination of other Harvard books would 
show similar corrections by more orthodox scholars—even 
(horresco referens!) by members of the Harvard faculty. 

But for the sake of argument let us suppose that contemporary 
rules existed. Would Thoreau have heeded them? To the man 
who (in common with our contemporary MacLeish) sincerely 
believed that the best title to property was held by one who squat- 
ted on it, traversed it, and knew it, rather than by the “so-called 
owners” who possessed a deed, the property-rights of a book must 
have seemed equally clear. He who read, not he who guarded, 
must have been the owner, in Thoreau’s economy. 

We are not limited to mere inference when we consider Tho- 
reau’s views on books. From his earliest days he carried on a feud 
with library officials. In 1841 (November 29) a visit to the Har- 
vard Library for about two weeks of close study on the English 
poets called forth these remarks: 


One must fight his way, after a fashion, even in the most civil and 

lite society. The most truly kind and gracious have to be won 
- a sort of valor, for the seeds of — seem to lurk in every 
spadeful of earth, as well as those of confidence. The president 


24 Sanborn’s phrase in Henry D. Thoreau, 122. 
25 There are nine chapters in the first book of De Re Rustica and twelve 
books in the whole (not including De Arboribus). 
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and librarian turn the cold shoulder to your application, though 
they are known for benevolent persons. They wonder if you can 
be anything but a thief, contemplating frauds on the library. 


On the next day the mood continues. A taste of his long entry 
on poetry is provided by the following sentences: 


Poetry cannot breathe in the scholar’s atmosphere. . . . You need 
not envy his feelings who for the first time has cornered up 

in an alcove. I can hardly be serious with myself when I remem- 
ber that I have come to Cambridge after poetry; and while I am 
running over the catalogue and collating and selecting, I think 
if it would not be a shorter way to a complete volume to step at 
once into the field or wood, with a very low reverence to students 


and librarians. Milton did not foresee what company he was to 
fall into. 


There is much more of this sort of discourse, the words of a 
genius still half-sophomore.** 

After this session with the poets, Thoreau’s feud seems to have 
prevented his using the Library for about eight years. At least, 
no books were withdrawn by him until September 11, 1849.7" 
His constant borrowings during the latter years of his life show 
that he had signed a truce at last with his old enemies, but that 
it was only nominal can be seen from a passage in the journal 
for February 3, 1851: 


Those who have expressed the purest and deepest love of nature 
have not recorded it on the bark of the trees with the lichens; they 
have left no memento of it there; but if I would read their books 
I must go to the city—so strange and repulsive both to them and 
to me,—and deal with men and institutions with whom I have no 
sympathy. ... I have sometimes imagined a library, i.e. a collec- 
tion of the works of true poets, philosophers, naturalists, etc., 
deposited not in a brick or marble edifice in a crowded and dusty 
city, guarded by cold-blooded and methodical officials and preyed 
on by bookworms . . . but rather far away in the depths of a primi- 
tive forest, like the ruins of Central America.... That, to my 
imagination, seems a fitter place for these interesting relics . . . 


26 Writings, vu, 287-289. He withdrew books from November 29 to Decem- 
ber 10. See Charging-Book for 1841-1842 (Part 1, Page 95). 
27 Charging-Book for 1849-1850 (Part 1, Page 108). 
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than the well-preserved edifice, with its well-preserved officials 
on the side of a city’s square. More terrible than lions and tigers 
these Cerberuses.** 


And much more. Rousseau resurgens! 
A final piece of testimony as to Thoreau’s militant attitude 
towards the Library is offered by Edward Waldo Emerson: 


When I went to College he counselled me that the library was 
perhaps the best gift Harvard had to offer, and through life he 
constantly used it, braving the bulldog official that foolish cus- 
tom kept there to keep the books useless, and when he was surly, 
going at once to the College authorities and obtaining special 
privileges as a man not to be put aside when in the right.** 


Our study of a copy of Columella’s Of Husbandry has led us 
deep into Thoreau’s mind. We have seen “the Cosmic Yankee” 
reading Columella tortoise-fashion, speeding up when he ob- 
tained the translation, engaging in petty and pedantic vandalism 
on it, and tilting at the windmill of library formalities. But there 
is always something magnificent about Quixote, no matter what 
trifles occupy him. 


AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER OF ZEPHANIAH SWIFT 


ELIZABETH FORGEUS 


HE letter which follows was written in 1796 by Zephaniah 
Swift, one of the early chief justices of Connecticut. It is of 
special interest because it contains new information upon two of 
Swift's works, each a pioneer achievement in its particular field of 
early American publications—the so-called “Folwell edition” of the 
laws of the United States, the first edition authorized by Con- 
gress; and the famous System of the Laws of the State of Connecti- 
cut, the earliest systematic treatise on the law of any of the Ameri- 
can states. 
A few lines will suffice to identify the writer and the recipient 
of this letter. Zephaniah Swift was born in 1759 in Wareham, 
28 Writings, IX, 270-272. 


29 Henry Thoreau as Remembered by a Young Friend (Boston and New 
York, 1917), 18. 
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Massachusetts, graduated from Yale in 1778, studied law, and 
opened an office in Windham, Connecticut. During his long and 
distinguished career—he lived until 1823—he held many public 
offices. He was secretary to Oliver Ellsworth on the mission to 
France in 1800; served many years in the Connecticut legislature 
and two terms in Congress (1793-1797); and for eighteen years 
was a judge in the state superior and supreme courts, being chief 
justice from 1815 to 1819. In addition to much controversial 
writing of ephemeral interest and the works above mentioned, 
he was the author of a Digest of the Law of Evidence (1810), the 
first American treatise on the subject. 

David Daggett (1764-1851), to whom the letter, now preserved 
in the library of Yale University, is addressed, was born at Attle- 
boro, Massachusetts, and graduated from Yale in 1783. He settled 
in New Haven, building up an extensive law practice and be- 
coming a leader of the Federalist party in Connecticut. From 
May, 1813, to March, 1819, he was United States senator; from 
1826 through 1834 he was a justice of the state superior and su- 
preme courts, being chief justice in 1833-1834, after which he was 
retired by reason of age. He served for many years as a professor 
in the Yale Law School, and as Kent Professor of Law in Yale 
College. In 1796, when the letter was written, Swift was serving 
his second term in Congress, and Daggett was in the Connecticut 
legislature. Both men were prominent Federalists and active 
participants in the political and religious controversies raging 
in New England. 

The letter is largely given over to a discussion of Swift's then 
recently published book A System of the Laws of the State of 
Connecticut. This work, published at Windham in 1795-1796, 
in two octavo volumes, is a valued possession of all older law 
libraries. It was issued on a subscription basis, with a list of sub- 
scribers headed by George Washington and John Adams, and 
containing 488 names, representing all the states of the Union. 
The work is still valuable for its history of Connecticut law and 
is still quoted. Many years later, in the preface to his last and 


1 It is of interest to note that Mr. Justice Sutherland cited the System in 
the Supreme Court's opinion in the Scottsboro case (Powell versus Alabama. 
287 U.S. 45, October term, 1932). In a footnote a long extract from the work 
is given. 
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even more famous work, A Digest of the Laws of the State of 
Connecticut,? which was to some extent a revision and enlarge- 
ment of the earlier, Swift repeated the reasons given in this letter 
for publishing the System when he did: 


At an early period of my practice, I began to prepare materials 
with a view to publication, when I should retire from the bar. 
But having after a few years been elected a member of congress, 
and having determined to relinquish my profession, I was under 
the necessity of peecnte what I had written much sooner than 
I had originally contemplated, or give up the design. 


The other point of interest in this letter, Swift's allusion to “an 
edition of the laws of the United States” which he had contracted 
to publish, refers to the edition of federal laws authorized by 
Congress under an act of March 3, 1795.*° This work was issued 
in three octavo volumes, printed in Philadelphia by Richard Fol- 
well, under the imprint date of 1796.* As the first authorized com- 
pilation of the laws of the United States, the set is of importance 
historically, and the fact that it was edited by so eminent a jurist 
as Swift gives it additional interest. But apparently from the start 
it was called by the printer’s name more often than the author's. 
Swift's name did not appear on the title-page, nor were there 
notes or introductory remarks in the books; and as time went on, 
his editorship of the work seems to have been forgotten, and cita- 
tion to it as the “Folwell edition” to have become the common 
usage. In 1931, however, Evans, in listing the item in his Ameri- 
can Bibliography,’ called attention anew to Swift's connection 
with the publication by quoting an advertisement which referred 
to his having made the index. But so common was the use of the 
term “Folwell edition” and so infrequent that of “Swift's edition” 


2 Published in two volumes at New Haven, 1822-1823. There was an old 
saying that a country law office in Connecticut was well furnished if it had a 
three-legged stool and Swift's Digest. 

3 The act (1 U. S. Statutes 443) provides that the Secretary of State shall 
“cause to be printed and collated at the public expense, a complete edition of 
the laws of the United States, comprising the constitution of the United States, 
the public acts then in force, and the treaties, together with an index to the 
same.” The edition was to consist of 4,500 copies. 

# The volumes probably were actually printed in 1797. Volume mi con- 
tained the laws of the session which closed in March, 1797. 

5 Volume x1 (1796-1797), Item 31356 (Chicago, 1931). 
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that Professor C. E. Carter, who had found references to the latter 
in the correspondence of Timothy Pickering, Secretary of State, 
1795-1800, and in Dallas’s Reports,® was puzzled and instituted a 
search to establish its identity. In the archives of the Department 
of State he found documentary evidence concerning Swift's work 
on the edition, as well as several contemporary newspaper an- 
nouncements of the set similar to that quoted by Evans showing 
that the “Swift edition” and the “Folwell edition” were one and 
the same.’ 

The interest that attaches to anything relating to Chief Justice 
Swift led the present writer to make a further search, which has 
brought to light the letter printed herewith and also more explicit 
contemporary announcements of the work. For while the adver- 
tisements quoted by Mr. Evans and by Mr. Carter attribute only 
the compilation of the index to Swift and call the work “Folwell’s 
edition,” the Connecticut papers in some instances directly re- 
ferred to it as “Swift's edition.” For example, the Connecticut 
Gazette (New London), October 4, 1797, announced: 


For sale by SAMUEL GREEN; SWIFT'S Edition of the LAWS 
of the UNITED STATES, at the Philadelphia price. —and 
SWIFT'S SYSTEM of the LAWS of the STATE of CONNECTI- 
CUT. 


The Connecticut Journal (New Haven) for August 16, 1797, in 
a list of new books for sale by Isaac Beers, a prominent bookseller, 
has the item: 


The LAWS of the United States of America, published by author- 
ity, including the Laws of the session ending March 1797; with 
a valuable Index, containing a complete Digest of the same, ar- 
ranged under general heads, 3 vols. price 6 dollars. 


6 A. J. Dallas, Reports of Cases Ruled and Adjudged in the Several Courts 
of the United States, and of Pennsylvania (Philadelphia, 1798-1807, Volumes 
2-4). Volume 1 (1790) was entitled Reports of Cases Ruled and Adjudged in 
the Courts of Pennsylvania. 

7 An interesting study by Mr. Carter, who is editor of the Territorial Pa- 
pers, appeared in the American Historical Review, xxx1x (July, 1934), 689- 
695. The entry in Evans had shown that Swift worked on this edition; Mr. 
Carter's search, however, resulted in the discovery of valuable manuscript evi- 
dence. 
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It is significant that when the Journal advertisement next ap- 
peared, October 11, 1797, Swift's name had been included, and 
the item reads: 


Laws of the United States, including the session, ending March 
1797, with an Index, containing a DIGEST of the same, 3 vols. 
This is the edition published by the Hon. Z. Swift. 


The addition to the later advertisement would show that Swift's 
name at the time of publication gave prestige to the work. Al- 
though from the tone in which Swift refers to the work in this 
letter, it may be inferred that he had undertaken it as a routine 
task and that he himself placed little emphasis upon it, the analyt- 
ical quality of his mind peculiarly fitted him for work of this 
nature, and it was done with his accustomed thoroughness. At the 
present time a more just estimate can be placed on its value; and 
when the definitive study of Swift's contribution to American 
legal history is made, this work should receive its due recognition. 
In the meantime, references to Swift's edition of the laws need no 


longer be an enigma. 


WINDHAM, SEPTEMBER 10th, 1796. 
DEAR Sir: 

Your obliging letter of the 29 of June would not have re- 
mained unanswered till this time had I not been engaged in a 
work that has necessarily occupied my whole attention. I have 
contracted to publish an edition of the Laws of the United 
States—and to make an Index which shall contain an abridge- 
ment of the Laws. The drudgery of this work has employed me 
the summer past. In addition to this I have lately experienced the 
cruel misfortune of losing a little son who was about eight months 
old.* He was a sweet promising boy and was old enough to twine 
himself round every affection of my heart and by his innocent 
meee to afford me the most delightful amusement. I loved 

im with the utmost tenderness of paternal affection and his un- 
timely death has torn my heart with the bitterest anguish. 

The favorable opinion which you entertain of the System of 
the Laws of Connecticut has furnished me with the most solid 
satisfaction. It has been a work of great study and research—and 
the fatigue of composition was often heightened by the dreadful 
anxiety, that it might drop dead born from the press. But the 


® This was a son of his second wife, Lucretia Webb, whom he married 
March 14, 1795- This death seems to have escaped the notice of his biographers. 
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character it has acquired has compensated me for the toil and the 
anxiety I have undergone—and when I find it meeting with the 
approbation of the first characters in the profession of the law I 
feel that my most sanguine expectations are more than answered. 

I am much obliged to you for your candid and friendly re- 
marks, and am glad to find no more mistakes that may be called 
mine. Much pains was taken to correct the press and yet too many 
errors escaped. I am sorry to find the error in Vol. 1. 96 which I 
did not observe till you pointed it out. The word not should be 
struck out.® 

The decisions of the Superior Court which are not only con- 
tradictory to each other, but to the soundest principles of the 
Common Law, I consider to be a great blemish in our Jurispru- 
dence. Indeed there is something very unaccountable in the con- 
duct of our highest legal tribunals if we adopt the idea that there 
are general rules of law known and established. The frequent 
dissention in the Supreme Court of Errors and in the Superior 
Court would induce the careless observer to think that there was 
no certainty in legal principles—but to the skilful jurist it fur- 
nishes compleat evidence of the ignorance of our law judges. I 
have had frequent occasion in the course of my practice to be 
astonished at the conduct of the Superior Court. When cases of 
a new impression and of the utmost importance in point of prin- 
ciple came before them, instead of recurring to first principles 
and examining the consequences of their decisions they would 
instantly form an opinion without examination or consideration 
just as the whim prejudice or caprice of the moment might hap- 
pen to dictate. They allways seemed to be too much inclined to 
consider every case as standing on it’s own basis and to be decided 
according to the special circumstances attending it, without 
searching for that general - which would furnish a per- 
petual rule of Rights, applicable to all cases. The consequence 
was that they not only contradicted the first principles of our 
System of Jurisprudence, but adopted principles which when 
applied to subsequent cases were so unjust that they dared not 
abide by them. 

I despair of seeing our law perfected till we have an indepen- 
dent Court constituted of the first law characters, who instead of 
being anxious to do business fast, shall be anxious to do it right— 
and who in all cases will take time to consider them—and who 
will so calculate the consequences of their decisions that they 
shall not contradict first principles but correspond with the whole 
fabric of Jurisprudence. 

I had not the advantage in compleating my work, which I 


® This error is in Line 13 on the page cited. 
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ought to have had. When I began it I had no idea of publishing it, 
till I had rendered it as perfect as possible by the knowledge I 
should gain from the experience and practice of a life spent in 
Courts of law—but a public appointment called me from the 
— at a much earlier period than I had calculated—and I 
ound that I must immediately compleat and publish the book or 
lose my labor—for having renounced the practice I was constant- 
ly forgetting what little I knew instead of acquiring more knowl- 
edge. This really hastened the publication, and I was obliged to 
glean in a pretty hasty manner, what knowledge I could from 
the minutes of a Judge,’® instead of trusting to my own researches 
and enquiries. I mean as it respects merely the decisions of the 
Superior Court of a modern date—as I had left practice for more 
than two years before I finished the work. I state this as an apolo- 
gy to a friend—but I dare not state it to the public, for I acknowl- 
edge that no man ought to publish on the subject of the law 
without every possible means of information. 

I shall ever be much obliged to you for communications on 
this and every other subject and am with the highest 

respect and friendshi 
Your obedient Servant 
ZEPHANIAH SWIFT 

Mr. Daccett 


10 Judge Jesse Root. See System of the Laws of Connecticut, u, Postscript, 
479- 
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accept any responsibility whatever for the opinions of reviewers. 


State House versus Pent House: Legal Problems of the Rhode 
Island Race Track Row. By Zechariah Chafee, Jr. Dorr Pam- 
phlet No. 1. (Providence: The Booke Shop. 1937. Pp. xxiv, 165. 
$1.00.) 


Legislation authorizing horse racing with pari-mutuel betting 
came to New England in 1933, when New Hampshire enacted a 
statute permitting this type of enterprise. Rhode Island followed 
New Hampshire's example in 1934. Narragansett Park, the new 
Rhode Island track, was strategically placed close to the Massa- 
chusetts border and near the New Haven railroad tracks and 
Federal Route Number 1, doubtless in order to attract not only 
Rhode Islanders with sporting blood in their veins but also Bos- 
tonians with money in their pockets. 

The venture appears to have flourished in the first three years 
of its existence, despite competition in later years from the track 
at Suffolk Downs, just north of Boston, for Massachusetts author- 
ized pari-mutuel racing in 1934. In the summer of 1937, however, 
it became involved in a controversy with various state officials in- 
cluding the Governor of Rhode Island, a controversy which ran an 
extraordinary course before the State Racing Commission, in the 
courts, over the radio, and in the newspapers, culminating, after 
two decisions by the Supreme Court of Rhode Island, in a proc- 
lamation by the Governor of martial law in a small area sur- 
rounding Narragansett Park. 

Professor Chafee’s pamphlet is a history of this amazing affair, 
originally published in part in The Harvard Crimson, with ref- 
erence to and quotations from many of the more important docu- 
ments involved. As any student who has attended the Harvard 
Law School in recent years would have predicted, the account is 
pungent and entertaining and in a style entirely worthy of one 
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who has succeeded in making even the footnotes to law case books 
colorful. The reader, drawn by interest in the particular incident 
to read Professor Chafee’s pamphlet, will be induced by the vigor 
of the narrative and its accompanying comments to do some 
thinking on state problems a good deal more serious than those 
merely connected with the unfortunate quasi-partnerships be- 
tween the race tracks and the several states, which grow out of 
the states’ interest in the taxes on the receipts of the races. 

The author's study of the hearings before the State Racing 
Commission, for instance, gives opportunity for extended com- 
ment on the increasing tendency of legislative bodies to turn 
quasi-judicial matters over to administrative bodies. Are admin- 
istrative boards both to regulate and to prosecute? Is it wise that 
their members should act as judges in cases prosecuted under 
their own direction? Will the members’ independence of judg- 
ment withstand the pressure which can be directed at them by 
the appointing—and removing—power? Can such boards safely 
be given a rule-making power to supplement general, and, too 
often, vague legislation? Similarly Professor Chafee’s discussion 
of the validity of martial law at Narragansett Park suggests prob- 
lems as to the emergency powers of state executives which New 
Englanders had felt they probably would never have to face. 

Professor Chafee raises questions on these two and other 
matters and indicates his answers to them with apposite references 
to helpful authorities. Obviously he hopes the Narrangansett 
controversy will stir the responsible citizens of Rhode Island into 
taking a vigorous and salutary interest in public affairs. That he 
expects to do his share in arousing that interest is apparent from 
the fact that this is Dorr pamphlet Number I, doubtless named 
for Thomas Wilson Dorr (1805-1854), political reformer, whose 
agitation for extension of the franchise in Rhode Island led to 
a considerable revision of the state constitution; and that at least 
two further pamphlets discussing Rhode Island affairs, past, 
present, and future, are now in preparation. 

R. Amoi Cutrer. 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
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A Financial History of Maine. By Fred Eugene Jewett. (New 
York: Columbia University Press. Studies in History, Econom- 
ics, and Public Law, Number 432. 1937. Pp. 235. $3-25-) 


Concurrently with the revival of Maine as the locale of much 
that is fine in current American fiction, there have appeared sev- 
eral serious works on the economic life of the State. In the last 
decade we have had a history of lumbering, a history of banking, 
and a study of the system of taxation. Now comes Professor Jew- 
ett with a critical survey of the finances of Maine since the sepa- 
ration from Massachusetts in 1820. 

The study consists of two parts of nearly equal length. In the 
first part, one is led through a chronological account of the finan- 
ces from 1820 to 1936, largely in terms of revenues, expenditures, 
and creation and reduction of debt. In its early history, Maine 
lived off the fat of the sale of public lands. During the Civil War 
there was piled up a huge debt, the result of a wanton program 
of enlistment bounties, which was not finally liquidated until 
1912. From 1913, when the state debt was less than three hundred 
thousand dollars, to 1936, another debt of thirty millions of dol- 
lars was created. The author states that “approximately ninety- 
four per cent of this debt was incurred for the purpose of highway 
and bridge construction.” An opinion is expressed that the state 
debt is rapidly approaching a point where further borrowing 
would seem questionable financial policy, to which the reviewer 
would add a profound amen. 

In the second part an analysis is made of selected aspects of the 
finances of the State. The general property tax receives some rough 
treatment, both as a form of taxation from which the State and the 
municipalities derive such a preponderant part of their total 
revenues, and in the manner of assessment, which is grossly un- 
equal. Professor Jewett suggests some methods of improvement 
but doubts the probability of their adoption. Himself a native of 
Maine, he admits or charges that “people in Maine are attached 
to the old and fearful of the new and even modest changes are 
not certain to meet with approval.” Taxation of financial insti- 
tutions and public service corporations, public land policy, state 
trust funds, and financial administration receive separate treat- 
ment. 
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Well documented and replete with tabulations, the book will 
serve as a valuable reference work. The author has stuck to his 
historical last, avoiding the zeal of the reformer. Nevertheless, the 
material provides more ammunition for prosecuting tax reform 
in a state where revision of the tax system is long overdue. 

Water W. CHADBOURNE 
University of Maine 


Massachusetts: A Guide to Its Places and People. Written and 
Compiled by the Federal Writers’ Project of the Works Prog- 
ress Administration for the State of Massachusetts. American 
Guide Series. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1937. Pp. 
xxxvi, 675. $2.50.) 


The various WPA state guides have been sufficiently reviewed 
so that their scope and plan are familiar. This one, on Massachu- 
setts, achieved special notoriety for a short time, because some of 
its remarks on labor problems in this state and on the Sacco- 
Vanzetti case, evoked angry protests from those to whom local 
patriotism means refusal to admit that anything has ever been 
wrong with this commonwealth. No one need take such protests 
seriously, but there is room, perhaps, to query whether in what 
purports to be a guidebook—a work of reference for the traveler 
in Massachusetts—it was necessary or desirable to devote so much 
space (one hundred and twenty-four pages) to general historical 
background. Similarly it may be asked whether a book of refer- 
ence should deal so largely as this does with value judgments or 
statements of opinion. They enliven the book, to be sure, but 
they may now and then be misleading rather than helpful, and 
they take precious space in an already bulky volume. Almost 
always the judgments or opinions are interesting and well 
grounded, but the reader who excusably seeks in a volume like 
this principally for objective description may be in danger now 
and then of giving the writers’ views on controversial questions 
or their judgments on the goodness or badness of this or that 
physical object, an authority they do not always deserve. There 
is included a list of fifty books about Massachusetts, but the real 
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usefulness of the volume could have been greatly increased and 
the objection just mentioned could have been largely disposed 
of, had there been included for each of the sections in the account 
of “General Background”—sections on such subjects as “Govern- 
ment,” “Labor,” “Literature,” or “Art”—a brief bibliography of 
works to which the reader might turn in order to have various 
points of view presented, or the opinions of the authors of the 
guide supplemented or corrected by others. 

Inevitably in a co-operative work of this sort, the value of vari- 
ous parts is unequal, and inevitably in a book so large and so 
packed with data, errors must creep in. The statement (Page 
xxix) that “Puritanism was always suspicious of anything that 
made for physical comfort,” appearing in an account of the de- 
velopment of railroads between 1835 and 1850, seems downright 
silly, since it implies that “Puritanism” in some recognizable 
sense persisted into the second quarter of the nineteenth century 
and since it makes an assertion about earlier Puritanism which 
the records of the days when New England was really Puritan 
do little to support. The map on Page 1g0 is so incomplete that 
it is likely to prove thoroughly confusing to anyone who uses it. 
It purports to show the placing of the new Houses at Harvard, 
but omits parts of two, and all of one, and seems to introduce a 
mysterious structure with no reference whatever to what exists. 
Surely in such a guide, local maps may be of the greatest value, 
but surely if they are inaccurate they are worse than useless. Simi- 
larly, in the description of the Houses, Lowell is called the “larg- 
est.” In area, or in number of students accommodated? It makes 
some difference, since Eliot House, not Lowell, is the largest in 
resident membership. It is not pedantry to ask that a guidebook 
should avoid ambiguous statements. 

But even admitting that this book has faults, as any such book 
must, its value would compensate for far greater deficiencies than 
it has. The United States has been far behind most European 
countries in respect to guidebooks, and most of our local guides 
are pitifully bad. The WPA has done a great service in supplying 
Massachusetts with a volume that approaches the high standard 
long ago set by many similar works covering the British Isles and 
most of the Continent. And comparisons aside, few, no matter 
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how familiar with this state, can make use of Massachusetts, A 
Guide to Its Places and Its People without enriched knowledge 
and appreciation. A simple test will prove this. Let any reader 
take any district, or any road which he feels confident that he 
knows well, and travel through it, or along it, with this book in 
hand, reading all it says. Almost certainly he will discover things 
he has never seen, and learn things he has never known. If he does 
not, he is clearly a rare individual, so bountifully endowed that 
it is his plain duty to write a new guidebook himself. 
KENNETH B. Murpock. 

Harvard University. 


Cape Cod Pilot: A Loquacious Guide. By Jeremiah Digges. With 
Editorial and Research Assistance of the Members of the 
Federal Writers’ Project. American Guide Series. (Province- 
town: Modern Pilgrim Press. 1937. Pp. 403. Illustrated. $2.00.) 


Five years ago Dean Tarbell, of the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology at Pittsburgh, wrote the first guidebook to Cape Cod; but 
he would not have done it if he had known the kind of fashion 
he was starting. Since his volume appeared, three others have 
followed it, their authors apparently being of the opinion that 
guidebooks should change models as often as automobiles. 

The most recent of these hardy annuals is by Jeremiah Digges 
and is entitled Cape Cod Pilot. Following the well-worn path 
of his predecessors, Mr. Digges takes the reader down the Cape, 
town by town, along the Bay shore from Sandwich to Province- 
town, and back by way of Chatham and the South Side, to Fal- 
mouth and Bourne. He gives some information and some misin- 
formation about each town—bits of history, considerable fiction, 
and far too many legends. All legends are dull, and Cape Cod 
legends are no exception; they tell nothing about the inhabitants, 
either, for not one Cape man in a hundred has heard any of them. 

The book is written in a style neither dignified nor lively, but 
flippant, a manner which has become a sine qua non with all 
Americans who write guidebooks. The author, for example, in- 
troduces the reader to Captain William Burgess, of the clipper 
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ship Challenger, and immediately thereafter calls him Will, a 
liberty that he would not have taken more than once to the Cap- 
tain’s face. One would hesitate to mention this delicate matter of 
style if Mr. Digges had not himself made merry with the diction 
of Captain Elijah Cobb, a veteran whose account of his experi- 
ences in France and Africa was written for the private eye of his 
grandchildren and with no pretense to literary skill. 

Among the more conspicuous inaccuracies in Mr. Digges’s 
book is the statement that the formation of the Cape ponds is a 
glacial riddle (Page 8). This riddle was solved by Shaler in 1898 
and by Brigham in 1920. Another error is the assertion that the 
early settlers sowed and cultivated salt hay (Page 42). Again 
(Page 76), the reader is told that the Barnstable Patriot is now 
defunct, a statement which drew a lively denial from that vigor- 
ous old weekly. The one remaining mill wheel in Brewster (Page 
113) is not a relic of a dead industry but was built and set up for 
fun 2 few years ago. A man cannot use seaweed for a clambake 
nowadays (Page 128), for all the seaweed has vanished. Governor 
Thomas Hinckley lived in Barnstable, not in Yarmouth (Page 
326). And even a cursory glance at the doings in Mashpee during 
the past twenty years would induce Mr. Digges to modify the 
statement that the citizens of that town “seem to have done a 
rather good job” at governing themselves (Page 352). 

If further volumes of the American Guide Series are forthcom- 
ing, it is to be hoped that they will be more reliable and more 
dignified than Cape Cod Pilot. 

Henry C. KitTRepce. 
St. Paul’s School, 
Concord, New Hampshire. 


America in English Fiction, 1760-1800. The Influences of the 
American Revolution. By Robert Bechtold Heilman. (Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press. 1937. Pp. ix, 480. 
$3.00.) 


Professor Heilman has examined all the indifferent fiction of 
forty years in an effort to ascertain what picture of America might 
be gleaned from its pages. Alter a preliminary setting of the in- 
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tellectual stage, and a discussion of the number and kind of such 
novels, his work falls into two large divisions: passages in the 
novels having to do with the American Revolution, and passages 
having to do with the general conception of life and manners in 
the New World. He has done his work thoroughly and fairly—too 
thoroughly, in fact, for it scarcely demands a book of almost five 
hundred pages to tell us that America was used by the novelists 
as a dumping ground for rascals or the broken-hearted, as a place 
to make money, or, after the French Revolution troubled English 
readers, as an example of doubtful political virtues. The first of 
the two large divisions of the book is more significant: Professor 
Heilman has turned up a surprising amount of sympathy for the 
American Revolution and an equal amount of condemnation of 
the policy of George III. 

The assertion that Mr. Heilman’s conclusions could be set 
forth in much less space implies some interesting comments on 
literary research. Is it necessary in the name of thoroughness and 
accuracy to quote all the passages from every bad novel to estab- 
lish a point? I have every admiration for Mr. Heilman’s attempt 
to keep his book lively, though the sprightliness now and then 
seems a little forced; but the weight of dull material is too much 
for him, and one is perforce compelled to plod doggedly along 
with him, well after he has made his point clear. 

Aside from a few trifling textual errors, the study has been 
carefully prepared. There are excellent bibliographies and a 
workmanlike index. I do not find that the books cited in the foot- 
notes always appear in the bibliography: e.g., Chinard’s work is 
drawn upon (Pages 33-34), but titles by Chinard do not appear 
in the “Principal Secondary Sources” of the appendix. But as 
the book is too long already, this is a venial sin. More important 
is it to observe that, though Mr. Heilman makes casual references 
to the French Revolution, many of the books appearing between 
1790 and 1800 from which he quotes, such as Walker's The Vaga- 
bond, are conditioned by hostility to Godwinian principles rather 
than by any real interest in America. It might have been wiser 
to have this study terminate in 1789. 

Howarp Mumrorp Jones. 
Harvard University. 
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John Langdon of New Hampshire. By Lawrence Shaw Mayo. 
(Concord, New Hampshire: The Rumford Press. 1937. Pp. xiv, 
303. $3.50.) 


Few men of influence in shaping the history of New Hamp- 
shire have failed of biographical recognition in the past so un- 
deservedly as John Langdon. His political career as a vigorous 
Whig merchant, a Revolutionary leader, an early Federalist, and 
finally a Jeffersonian Republican chieftain closely paralleled the 
story of New Hampshire from the capture of Fort William and 
Mary in 1774 to the War of 1812. His record of public office in- 
cluded service in all three departments of government—in the 
executive as Continental Agent for New Hampshire and eight 
times chief executive of the State; in the judicial as a justice of 
the Court of Common Pleas; in the legislative as member and 
speaker of the New Hampshire House of Representatives, mem- 
ber of the New Hampshire Senate, delegate to the Continental 
Congress and to the Federal Constitutional Convention, for two 
terms a member of the United States Senate, and first pro tempore 
president of that body. Yet prior to the publication of Mr. Mayo’s 
book the only biographical studies of Langdon were two brief 
sketches, one by his grandson, John Langdon-Elwyn, and the 
other by Governor William Plumer. 

In truth, John Langdon has suffered from this neglect, which 
has in several instances resulted in adverse inferences as to his 
character. His grandson hinted (New Hampshire State Papers, 
xx, 868) that he was a war profiteer who made a fortune during 
the Revolution. Dr. Charles A. Beard, in An Economic Interpre- 
tation of the Constitution of the United States (Page 120), has 
inferred that Langdon’s support of the Federal Constitution was 
motivated by a desire for personal gain. Mr. Claude G. Bowers 
has alleged in Jefferson and Hamilton (Page 146) that he derived 
pecuniary profit from his support in the Senate of Hamilton's 
financial program. An outspoken contemporary, Jeremiah Smith, 
charged that Langdon’s desertion from the Federalists to the 
Republicans in 1794 was influenced by sentiment and expediency 
rather than by conviction. 

Mr. Mayo’s biography gives a new aspect to these issues in 
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Langdon’s career, with the result that most of the adverse charac- 
terizations of Langdon now appear to be unfounded or prejudiced. 
Mr. Mayo’s careful analysis shows many hitherto suspicious inci- 
dents in Langdon’s life to be insignificant. All this is not to sug- 
gest that Langdon was entirely altruistic, but he possessed to an 
unusual degree the ability to promote the general welfare and 
his own at the same time. Governor Plumer insisted that Langdon 
owed his success solely to “his fascinating address, amenity of 
manners and his social habits of greeting every man he met.” 
Doubtless Langdon had these qualities, but Mr. Mayo also shows 
us a man of extraordinary business and political foresight who 
knew how to get things done. 

In addition to establishing John Langdon as such, Mr. Mayo’s 
book serves to acquaint us with the strange character of his elder 
brother, Woodbury Langdon. The jump from Whig to Tory and 
back again was never more than a small step for Woodbury, who 
was a political party in himself. He was so shrewd that he baffled 
his contemporaries, and he remains enigmatic in some respects 
even to Mr. Mayo. One of the most interesting chapters in the 
book describes his impeachment by the House of Representatives 
in 1790 for neglect in the office of justice of the Superior Court. 
His casual resignation and arrogant reply to the legislature were 
typical of his brilliant, unpredictable mind. 

Mr. Mayo’s book, however, does not deal solely with personali- 
ties. In a larger sense John Langdon of New Hampshire is more 
than a biography. It is the story of busy, mercantile, pre-Revolu- 
tionary Portsmouth, a colonial seaport of 4500 inhabitants, with 
its conflict between Wentworth aristocracy and the middle classes. 
It is the story of the turbulent politics of New Hampshire's revolu- 
tion, marked by the interplay of the forces of patriotism, preju- 
dice, and profit. It is the story of the civilian side of the War of 
Independence, of privateering, of economic convulsions, and of 
constitutional controversies. It is the story of the unsteady, infant 
years of the New Order. Among the qualities most conspicuously 
revealed in this book are objectivity, a sense of reality, and a 
charming literary style. It may be that only historians will fully 
appreciate the high standards of research it sets, but all readers of 
Mr. Mayo’s book will at once realize that he could not have 
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written with such zest and enthusiasm unless he loved New Hamp- 
shire and her history. 


RICHARD F. Upton. 
Concord, New Hampshire. 


Let Me Show You Vermont. By Charles Edward Crane. With an 
Introduction by Dorothy Canfield Fisher. (New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf. 1937. Pp. xix, 347, xxiv. $3.00.) 


And So Goes Vermont: A Picture Book of Vermont as It Is. Edited 
by Vrest Orton. Foreword by Charles Beecher Hogan. (New 
York: Farrar & Rinehart. 1937. Pp. 88. $2.50.) 


One can think up several ingenious explanations for the present 
boom in books about Vermont. A number of literary outlanders— 
Messrs. Sinclair Lewis, Bernard DeVoto, Leonard Merrick, Fred- 
erick F. Van de Water, and others—have discovered the state and 
advertised it in a way that, in our allegedly crass materialistic civ- 
ilization, only literature can. The depression has brought, at least 
among the reading sort, a revulsion from the worship of bigger 
and better; and Vermont is a small state which, if it produced 
Coolidge, did not produce the Coolidge era. Vermont has no 
super-highways and amazingly few billboards and hot-doggeries; 
and apparently a good many people who enjoy motoring do not 
enjoy the ribbon-slums of the motor roads in the thickly popu- 
lated states. At any rate, touring in Vermont has greatly increased 
in the last few years. It may be that the muses themselves have 
Republican leanings, which could account for their present devo- 
tion to Maine and Vermont. And it may simply be that a number 
of writers have delivered themselves of books about Vermont 
more or less accidentally at the same time. 

Mr. Charles Crane has done an admirable job, fully worthy of 
the praise Dorothy Canfield Fisher gives it in her introduction. 
He is a Vermonter who, from the vantage-point of Montpelier, 
has ranged for years in every corner of the state. He knows his 
Vermont history, and has at his command a vast amount of mis- 
cellaneous facts and figures which one hesitates to catalogue under 
so pretentious an adjective as “sociological.” His book is neither 
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a Baedeker nor a gazetteer, but a sort of informal encyclopedia of 
the state. Mr. Crane has, perhaps because of his newspaper train- 
ing, the ability to write clearly and unostentatiously without fall- 
ing into dullness; but he never falls, as did the Hards in their 
recent book on Vermont, into whimsy and Ladies’-Home-Journal- 
ism. He understands, and shares, one of the most important quali- 
ties of Vermonters, a fondness for pricking balloons—or, if you 
prefer, a fondness for understatement. (This is, indeed, a quality 
commonly attributed to New Englanders in general; but if one is 
to judge from Mr. Robert P. Tristram Coffin’s attempts to outdo 
Paul Bunyan in hyperbole, it is not a quality always found in 
Maine.) Mr. Crane’s very first sentence is an earnest of what is 
to come: “The circus-barking title of this book, Let Me Show 
You Vermont, was born in a moment of bombast.” 

Mr. Crane starts out with the geology of Vermont and ends with 
comments made on the state by outsiders, including the famous, 
and surely apocryphal, Bismarck blurb, in which the prince is 
made to say to some American travellers in Germany (who turned 
out to be Vermonters), “To be a son of Vermont is glory enough 
for the greatest citizen.” In between, his chapters deal with scen- 
ery, touring, the Long Trail, farming, quarrying, hunting and 
fishing, ways of speech, education, art and letters, architecture, 
and a good deal else. Mr. Crane, unlike the Hards, is very careful 
of his facts. Like Herodotus, he passes on his taller stories—for 
example, that of the note which “John Graye” of Frobisher’s crew 
conveniently left in Vermont for the East Highgate library, dated 
November 29, 1564—with the caution that he will not vouch for 
their accuracy. He is too good a Vermonter to conclude the worst 
from the Haldimand negotiations, but he does not conceal the 
fact that others have drawn such conclusions. He mentions Rea- 
son the Only Oracle of Man, as well as the heroic activities more 
certainly attributed to Ethan Allen. 


Mr. Vrest Orton's collection of photographs is as good in its 
way as Mr. Crane’s book, which it admirably supplements. It is 
also an interesting commentary on what seems to be a genuine 
change in popular taste for photography. Less than a generation 
ago the Wallace Nutting “Beautiful” books showed a New Eng- 
land “decked as a bride,” abounding in the prettiest nooks, co- 
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quetting through the birches, altogether too nice for words. Mr. 
Orton will have none of this. He has not gone to the other extreme, 
and shown Vermont's poor-white farms, her White River Junc- 
tions and Island Ponds. But he has tried to live up to his sub-title, 
and show Vermont as it is. There are “colonial” houses, covered 
bridges, and idyllic views of Camel's Hump (not, fortunately, 
labelled “Couching Lion”) and the Winooski; but there are also 
gingerbread Victorian houses and neo-Gothic churches, quarries 
and milking machines, abandoned farmhouses, and girls in shorts. 
The snow tempts Mr. Orton a bit towards the Wallace Nutting 
touch; but perhaps snow in Vermont does have the Wallace Nut- 
ting touch. 


CRANE BRINTON. 
Harvard University. 


When I Lived in Salem: 1822-1866. By Caroline Howard King. 
With a Preface by Louisa L. Dresei. (Brattleboro: Stephen Daye 
Press. 1937. Pp. 222. $2.50.) 


When I was taken as a boy to hear Miss King read some of her 
reminiscences, little did I think that I should some day be review- 
ing them or that her house would become my brother's home. 
Delightfully written, with a style that would not disgrace Haw- 
thorne himself, they are memories of manners and customs, of 
houses and of things, rather than of people. They will be price- 
less to the historian who understands how hard it is to find out 
what men had for supper and what the ladies served at tea parties 
a hundred years ago. Miss King has even preserved the tastes and 
the odors, and has also shown us how the people hated freezing 
in zero temperatures in houses heated by open fires alone. 

No child of the future will ever have (as we had) the joys of 
playing in a New England garret stored with the romance of yet 
earlier days or hiding among the box borders of an old Salem 
garden, but Miss King has saved them for us, together with the 
lure of the sea, the cultured dignity of an earlier day, and the 
spicy flavor of the Indies. As Miss King says, after describing the 
discovery of a vault in a Salem stable filled with sandalwood, 
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“Salem was the only place in the world where it would not seem 
unnatural to have the odors of Araby the Blest sweeten the frosty 
air of a snowy January morning!” 

There is not much sequence or continuity, but how can one 
expect coherence in the thousand sights, scenes, objects, and smells 
which made up the life of a child in Salem one hundred years 
ago? The book is like the collection of everything from Chinese 
carvings to flies in amber to be found in an old Salem corner 
cupboard. 

James DUNCAN PHILLIPs. 
Topsfield, Massachusetts. 


Studies of Suburbanization in Connecticut: 1. Windsor: A Highly 
Developed Agricultural Area. Storrs Agricultural Experiment 
Station. Bulletin 212. By N. L. Whetten and E. C. Devereux, 
Jr. (Storrs, Connecticut: Connecticut State College. October, 
1936. Pp. 144. Free copy sent upon request.) 


The uses of a department of sociology in an agricultural experi- 
ment station are well displayed in this, the first of a projected 
series of studies of suburbanization in Connecticut. It is gratify- 
ing to see agricultural economists actively aware of communities; 
so much can hardly be said for their urban colleagues. 

The authors summarize the situation of Windsor: “In a radius 
of only ten miles... standing face to face within the political 
confines of one town, are rural, suburban, and urban groups, each 
with widely diverse interests in the community. As the process of 
suburbanization proceeds, the balance of power between these 
groups is constantly shifting.” 

Since 1910 the population of Windsor has more than doubled. 
An increasing number of the recent arrivals are coming from 
Hartford and are working there. 


The suburban families have quite a different point of view 
towards civic affairs re do the natives. They are not so much 
interested in preserving the charm of antiquity as they are in hav- 
ing all the familiar conveniences in their country homes. . . . They 
are interested in developing Windsor as a modern residential 
suburb on the order of West Hartford or Scarsdale. . . . 
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It is not surprising that the movement has been accomplished 
by a certain amount of conflict. ... Many of the natives resent the 
increased expenditures. ... Until recently, this older, more con- 
servative group has held the balance of power in local politics. . . . 
There is some evidence, however, that the suburban group is rap- 
idly gaining power in local affairs. 


There is danger that the very characteristics which are attract- 
ing newcomers may be lost if pressure of population destroys the 
open country atmosphere by congestion and the disappearance of 
part-time farming or gardening. 

The southern end of Windsor, skirting Hartford, is a “zone in 
transition,” sometimes called the “rotten ring.” Here, while the 
threatened encroachment of business keeps down residential 
property values, the land has not yet become valuable for business 
uses. In this zone, filled with the cheaper types of dwellings, live 
27.3 per cent of the families in town, and 44 per cent of the school 
children. 

The foregoing paragraphs summarize the problems treated by 
this study. The approach of the authors is statistical. Their sum- 
mary seems to outrun their findings; perhaps the shortcoming 
lies in the use of statistics as the principal means of approach. 
Windsor is never made palpable to the reader; it is described as 
having community groupings, but those groupings take on no flesh 
and blood. Other technical devices must be employed if such 
studies of communities are to come alive and lend their weight to 
a more general use of this approach to social understanding. 

The life history of individuals from the several groups, the 
interrelation of members within each group, and the nature ot 
co-operation and conflict between groups would add at least as 
much to our knowledge as the information that homes in the 
open country score 63.7 per cent on the average in equipment 
with modern conveniences, against 86.7 per cent for homes in the 
village. 

This, nevertheless, is a careful and useful addition to our knowl- 
edge of the spread of the city, and a gratifying product of state- 
subsidized research. 

Rosert K. Lams. 


Williams College. 
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Centennial Edition of the Works of Rowland E. Robinson. “In 
New England Fields and Woods” and “Sketches and Stories.” 
Edited by Llewellyn R. Perkins. Foreword by Sinclair Lewis. 
Bibliography of Robinson by Harold G. Rugg. (Rutland, Ver- 
mont: The Charles E. Tuttle Company. 1937. Pp. 257. $2.50.) 


This seventh and last volume of the centennial edition of Rob- 
inson’s works contains perhaps the least successful part of his 
writings. In his better known sketches, descriptions of nature 
form the faithful and deeply felt setting for his stories of the 
farmers and villagers of his imaginary Danvis; and his favorite 
character, the hunter, Sam Lovel, reflects his own love of woods 
and hills. He never tells a story or portrays a character without 
so imparting a sense of their natural surroundings that the reader 
sees each scene in its living detail and also subtly feels why, to 
Robinson's mind, the remembered world of earlier Vermont ap- 
peared both sound and beautiful. In the purely descriptive 
sketches of the present volume the author's powers as an observer 
and his deep love of nature are, of course, apparent. Here too, 
many moments of the year, many glimpses of the woods, many 
notes on birds and animals will awaken in those who know some 
part of northern New England that sense of shared and deepened 
experience which Robinson often gives. But on the whole, the 
absence of characters emphasizes a certain monotony in the de- 
scriptions which is less noticeable when they appear as the unob- 
trusive background of some anecdote. They lack the lightness of 
the best sketches and repeat a melancholy refrain on the destruc- 
tion of wild life. Mr. Lewis in a characteristic foreword calls mod- 
ern America one great city and says that few will share Robinson's 
feeling for nature; but it is at least comforting to reflect that, as 
farms have gone back to woods in New England, the world of 
deer and bear, kingfisher and bittern, has prospered, although 
the society of which Robinson wrote is largely gone. Yet to him 
the soundness of the latter derived in no small part from the 
beauty of the former. 

With the centennial edition now finished, Robinson's achieve- 
ment stands out as amazingly complete within its narrow bounds. 
Perhaps two chief qualities pervade his work and give the key to 
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its strength and limitations: first, a blind man’s absorbed accur- 
acy in recording things once known, whether tricks of dialect, the 
ways of people, or the look of nature in changing seasons and 
places; and second, a profound sense of the goodness and, as it 
were, completeness of the life which he records. He tells of no 
unhealed tragedy, except the killing of animals; he has no interest 
in speculation and sees no serious evil in the world; the doctrines 
of Calvin never touched him or, apparently, the people of whom 
he writes. They are kind and humorous; their ways are decent 
and even comely; and nature, never unbearably harsh, for the 
most part gives their life a quiet margin of deepest refreshment. 
In his best sketches, then, such as “The Apparition of Gran’ther 
Hill,” “The Turkey Shoot at Hamner’s,” and several in the vol- 
ume Danvis Folks, the living image of a whole township and its 
decent, humorous people rises again with an accuracy of detail 
and a deftness of portrayal which make Robinson's village the 
representative of many others of northern New England. That 
is, of course, an act of creation, not one of recording, and Robin- 
son's men and women are the true creatures of an artist's intent 
imagination. Yet it is because he looked back on something which 
he had once known and thought to be deeply good that he could 
make his world of Danvis so living. When he is away from that 
world, as in his longer stories of the settling of Vermont, or forgets 
its people, as in his purely descriptive sketches, his imagination is 
neither so warm nor so full. All who care for Vermont or, more 
broadly, for any outlying part of New England shouid be grateful 
for this complete edition of the works of one who stands out as a 
unique chronicler of up-country life in the middle of the last 
century. 


Harvard University. jomn 08. Fanse, Je. 


Richard Cockburn Maclaurin: President of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology 1909-1920. By Henry Greenleaf Pearson. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company. 1837. Pp. xii, 302. $3.00.) 


Not only the many members and friends of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology but many others interested in education 
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will find Mr. Pearson’s biography of President Maclaurin in- 
formative and interesting. The book not only sketches the career 
of an extraordinarily able man but also throws much light on 
several educational problems—such as the proper co-ordination 
of the technical and the cultural in the education of engineers, 
the best balance between research and teaching and between 
research and administration, and “breadth of men and thorough- 
ness as against a narrow professionalism.” It furnishes invaluable 
material for the future historian of “Tech,” both in the detailed 
account of the famous Harvard-Technology agreement and in 
the dramatic recital of the princely benefactions of “Mr. Smith.” 
And it establishes and confirms the general popular impression 
that the Institute is one of the finest technical schools in all the 
wide, wide world. 

From its pages the personality of Dr. Maclaurin emerges as 
both appealing and attractive and forceful and able, and what 
a picture it makes! The scene begins in Scotland, the country of 
his birth; changes to New Zealand, where he passed his boyhood 
and youth; takes us for seven years to Cambridge University, 
where the scholar showed his varied talents; goes back to New 
Zealand, where for eight years the young professor labored; comes 
to America and Columbia University; and ends at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. Then Dr. Maclaurin’s career was cut all too short 
by his death at the age of forty-nine. His presidential admini- 
stration of eleven years left its permanent mark on American 
education, and saw the renewed and strengthened Institute arise 
on its present magnificent site. 

President Maclaurin was the best type of administrator: he had 
vision, foresight, understanding, patience, and the character to 
give to others the credit for performance which was rightly his. 
To the reviewer the story of his education at New Zealand and 
Cambridge seems particularly well told. Mr. Pearson brings out 
sympathetically and clearly the conflict between the research 
scientist and scholar on the one hand, and a mind that was also 
interested in law and administration on the other. It was provi- 
dential that the climax of his career gave him an opportunity to 
combine both these faculties. It is small wonder that his hero 
was Newton, “Voyaging through strange seas of thought alone.” 
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But when he had to turn from his beloved research to problems 
of business and administration there was no expression of regret, 
no thought that he was recreant to science. In the splendid and 
noble post of president of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology he seized the chance to advance the cause of science: 


“Like a strong runner who came crying victory! and laid hand on 
the goal and his strong heart broke.” 


KENNETH C. M. SILLs 
Bowdoin College 


Salem in the Eighteenth Century. By James Duncan Phillips. 
(Boston and New York. Houghton Mifflin Company. 1937. Pp. 
xxii, 533. $4.00.) 


Five years ago Mr. Phillips published his Salem in the Seven- 
teenth Century, a book which was widely praised as an accurate 
and vivid picture of one of our most interesting and important 
early Colonial towns. In the present volume he has carried on his 
story through the following hundred years. 

The period lacks such picturesque or controversial episodes as 
the founding of the town, the Quaker invasion, and the witchcraft 
trials of the seventeenth century. The first half of the eighteenth 
is in some respects a rather dreary period in New England his- 
tory. The third and fourth generations of settlers lacked the 
background culture which their forebears had brought from Eng- 
land, and which tinctured society down to the end of the seven- 
teenth century. They were still confronted by occasional alarms 
of Indian raids, or by French depredations along the coast, and 
were still occupied in making secure the economic foundations 
of the colony. 

But as the eighteenth century wore on they developed their 
trade with the West Indies and Europe; riches increased and 
enabled them to erect more beautiful houses and to furnish them 
with the exquisitely patterned furniture and silver which were 
made locally, with portraits by itinerant artists, and with fine 
imported china. And the eighteenth century was not without its 
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dramatic episodes—expeditions against the Indians, the capture 
of Louisbourg, Leslie's retreat from the North Bridge, the ad- 
ventures of Salem privateers during the Revolutionary War—not 
to mention the frequent hazards at sea. 

Less dramatic but no less valuable are Mr. Phillips's accounts 
of more domestic episodes. The church row which split the First 
Church is typical of similar events elsewhere. The reader learns 
how the people lived and worked and dressed; how they amused 
themselves—even a dancing-school was allowed as early as 1739 
“so long as [the teacher] kept good order.” And there are long 
and admirable chapters on the development of Salem commerce 
and on the growth of political ideas which led through long- 
drawn-out conflicts with the royal governors to the Revolution. 

One could wish that Mr. Phillips had had more to say about 
negro slavery. Slaves were owned in Salem in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, though not many of them; and Deacon Timothy Pickering 
(1704-1778) was an early opponent of the practice. It has been 
asserted that no Salem ship was engaged in the slave trade, but 
Mr. Phillips does not discuss the point. It would be interesting to 
know whether the consciences of Salem people were really awak- 
ened on the subject before the eighteenth century came to an end. 

Taken as a whole, the book presents a very readable, accurate, 
just, and sympathetic account of Salem life. As a local history it 
inevitably goes into a good many details and discusses personali- 
ties of small interest to outsiders, but in its broad outlines it 
transcends local history and paints a picture which is character- 
istic of many another New England seacoast town. The people of 
Salem were of the same stock and were animated by the same 
motives and ideals—economic, political, and religious—as those of 
Boston, or Newburyport, or Portsmouth. They were sturdy and 
thrifty, of necessity; high-minded and intelligent; and religious, 
like all good Puritans. They laid firm and deep the foundations ot 
school and church and state, and it is well to have them so fairly 
and interestingly commemorated. 

Henry WILDER Foote. 
Belmont, Massachusetts. 
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Rhode Island: A Guide to the Smallest State. American Guide 
Series. Written by Workers of the Federal Writers’ Project of 
the Works Progress Administration for the State of Rhode 
Island. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1937. Pp. xxvi, 
500. $2.50.) 


The standardization of a series of guidebooks for each state in 
the Union is an impressive project and one that is to be com- 
mended. The volumes of this series which have already appeared 
are, on the whole, most satisfactory, and to this general statement 
the guide to the “Smallest State” is no exception. 

The method of preparation and compilation of these guides, 
unless the most rigorous supervision is exercised, permits the 
possibility of many faults of omission and of commission. The 
average person employed under the Federal Writers’ Project of 
the Works Progress Administration is untrained in the difficult 
task of gathering and arranging the necessary data, which, to 
secure accuracy, demands the experience and knowledge of a 
trained research student. As a result, the State Director and his 
staff receive material which must be re-checked, as far as it is pos- 
sible, before it can be considered acceptable. When the material 
is obviously inaccurate, revision is carefully carried out, but when 
the paper submitted has evidence of careful investigation, minor 
errors, and sometimes major ones, are apt to be overlooked, even 
by the volunteer consultants to whom the material is submitted. 

Such errors appear in the Rhode Island guide, but in such a 
small number that Professor Jarvis M. Morse, the State Director, 
deserves commendation for his careful supervision. It is a most 
helpful book, not only for the visitor to the State but for the 
resident who may wish to familiarize himself with his immediate 
neighborhood. Because of the occasional errors, however, and 
the unfortunate habit which inexperienced readers have of believ- 
ing in the infallibility of the printed word, the guide should be 
taken as a source book of history only with reservations. The 
excellent bibliography will, if consulted, do much to correct such 
misunderstandings. 

The general presentation of the volume deserves praise, es- 
pecially the numerous illustrations which not only in the choice 
of subjects, but in their composition, are of outstanding merit. 
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The maps and the city plans are excellent, although the selection 
of the points of interest shown on the large folding map provokes 
queries regarding the arbitrary inclusions and equally arbitrary 
omissions. The reproduction of the French edition of the map 
of Narragansett Bay by Charles Blaskowitz is a pleasing addition. 

How extensive a distribution this book will attain cannot be 
forecast, but every person interested in the state of Rhode Island 
should have it in his library, and everyone who intends to spend 
his vacation within its boundaries should buy a copy. A book 
of reference for the former and a source of information and of 
pleasure for the latter, this guide to the “Smallest State” deserves 
to pass through several editions. 

WituiaM Davis MILLER. 

Wakefield, Rhode Island. 


Contributions to the Art of Music in America by the Music In- 
dustries of Boston: 1640-1936. By Christine Merrick Ayars. 
(New York: The H. W. Wilson Company, 1936. Pp. xv, 326. 
$5-75-) 

Miss Ayars’ book is a treasury of facts. From the Bay Psalm 
Book to the present, nothing pertinent has been omitted, and 
all is presented clearly, in logical order. The result is essentially 
a volume of reference, but a good one—the kind one cannot con- 
sult without risk of forgetting precisely what one was looking for. 

The work is in three parts. The first presents a detailed history 
of Boston's publication of music and musical journals. Since Bos- 
ton has long been a pioneer in music publishing and is recognized 
as the cradle of serious musical criticism in this country, this part 
is indispensable to any thorough consideration of our musical 
history. The second part is devoted to music engraving and print- 
ing; the third, to the making of all manner of instruments: piano- 
fortes, organs, bells, strings, winds, and drums. Copious appen- 
dices list makers in chronological order, describe their work, and 
give the name and location of important instruments. There are, 
in addition, an eight-page classified bibliography, a general index, 
and an index of publications. 
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The manner of presentation is highly objective. The machinery 
of scholarship, though perhaps not all of its graces, is at Miss 
Ayar’s command. Her wording is sometimes casual, as when she 
includes a catalogue among persons to whom she is indebted; and 
jargon occasionally creeps in. But these are minor matters. She has 
put between the covers of one book most of what was previously 
known and a great deal of information discovered by herself. 
Her own contributions are frequently the most valuable and en- 
tertaining, as for example when she prints informal communica- 
tions received from this or that obscure craftsman. Such things 
go to make up a timely record of present conditions, when much 
that formerly flourished is withering or becoming amalgamated 
or disappearing. 

Objective, yes; but the response of any musical person is almost 
bound to be in part subjective. Were you brought up on an old 
rosewood grand? The chances are, you will find the company that 
made it fully described. Did you sing hymns around a melodeon? 
Here is the history of it. Do you fancy Dolmetsch’s reconstructions 
of ancient instruments? Here’s how he came to make them, 
through Chickering. If your music was published in Boston, here 
is the story of your publisher. His engraver? A grandchild of a 
German immigrant, perhaps, working in a garret in Dedham. 

It may be that such craftsmen do not interest everyone. For my 
own part, I shall not pass through Woodstock, Vermont, without 
hoping to hear at least one of three bells, in the belfries there, 
made by the firm of Paul Revere and Son. 


University of California Rasmess, TUNER. 


Berkeley, California. 


Father Went to College: The Story of Middlebury. By W. Storrs 
Lee. Introduction by Dr. Paul D. Moody. (New York: Wilson- 
Erickson Incorporated. 1936. Pp. xviii, 249. Illustrated. $3.00.) 


Middlebury College was founded in 1800 by the townspeople 
of Middlebury, Vermont. President Timothy Dwight of Yale 
had laid out the curriculum for the new college and one of his 
disciples, Jeremiah Atwater, became the first president. During 
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his administration the institution was ruled with an iron hand, 
for he believed firmly in the all-important point of discipline, 
“without which a college is a pest, a school of licentiousness” 
(Page 56). Succeeding presidents carried along in the same spirit 
until Ezra Brainerd was inaugurated in 1885. Under him the 
emphasis shifted from discipline to improving the quality of the 
instruction. He combated the movement for specialization then 
abroad, declaring that the aim of the college would be to achieve 
for the student “the most symmetrical development of his mental 
powers, and the most generous acquaintance with those truths 
that are of most value to man as man” (Page 187). Following that 
idea until this day, Middlebury has remained a stronghold of the 
liberal arts ideal. 

W. Storrs Lee has not attempted to write a complete history 
of the College. Rather has he summoned out of the past those epi- 
sodes and characters which best make an entertaining narrative. 
Making generous use of student letters and publications, he has 
not hesitated to take the reader as far afield as a Confederate 
prison camp during the Civil War. Because he has given full 
descriptions of selected incidents instead of long lists of pedestrian 
facts, what otherwise might have been a dull chronological his- 
tory has been made a book of decided interest and charm for 
many others besides Middlebury graduates. 

Clark School, Howarp M. Munrorp. 


Hanover, New Hampshire. 


Sixty Odd: A Personal History. By Ruth Huntington Sessions. 
(Brattleboro, Vermont: Stephen Daye Press. 1936. Pp. xiv, 429. 


$3.50.) 


For the dignity and warmth and poignancy with which she has 
invested a life that might have been prosaic, Mrs. Sessions’ simple 
history is rich and meaningful. 

Born in Cambridge in 1859, the daughter of Frederic Hunting- 
ton (then Plummer Professor of Christian Morals at Harvard 
College; later Bishop Huntington of Syracuse), she was brought 
up on Boylston Street, in her father’s diocese, and at her parents’ 
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summer home on the shores of the Connecticut at Hadley, Massa- 
chusetts. 

As a child, she longed to be a cripple. By all the rules of Freud, 
she should have spent her life being waited on, hand and foot; 
but she is an exception. From adolescence on—though she does 
not say so—she has worked for others and worked hard. 

She began by writing out her father’s sermons from dictation. 
She studied music; she trudged up Beacon Hill to her lessons. 
After a brief interlude of music study in Europe, she married 
Archibald Sessions. His home, his law, his interest in social re- 
form became her chief concern. They were scarcely well-to-do, 
and their children came in a crescendo in contrast with the di- 
minuendo in their resources. 

When her husband's law firm was transferred to England soon 
after the turn of the century, they were faced with disaster. Mrs. 
Sessions went to Northampton to become a housemother at Smith 
College. For many years (until after the War) she made of her 
responsibilities a kind of sacred duty. (“Who sweeps a room as 
by God's laws, makes that and th’action fine.”) Her husband be- 
came an editor in New York. Thus forced to live apart, except 
for vacations, they nevertheless succeeded in rearing their chil- 
dren. Their farm by the Connecticut was their haven, the home- 
stead that held them all together. Mrs. Sessions’ descriptions of life 
there and of their fellow-townsmen and farm-hands stand a3 a 
symbol of what New England is. 

There is little glamorous about the setting and the story, though 
she succeeds in making them seem so. Her life has been a hard 
one, but she recounts her hardships without self-pity. The calm 
which, through them, she has won, lends a kind of glory to her 
existence. She had a distinguished father, and in Roger Sessions 
she has a distinguished son—a fulfillment of her dreams in music. 

For the rest, her life has been an epitome of the life of a New 
England woman. Through the intensity of its local emotion, it 
achieves a kind of universality. What else matters? Mrs. Sessions 
has lived and thought and felt with style. 

RANDALL THOMPSON. 
University of California 
Berkeley, California. 
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The Huntington Library Bulletin. Number 11. April, 1937. (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press. 1937. Pp. 160. $2.50.) 


Professor Merle Curti, in a study of “The Great Mr. Locke, 
America’s Philosopher, 1783-1861" (Pages 107-151), surveys the 
evidence of Locke’s vogue and influence not only in the work of 
the generally accepted “authors” of the period but also in much 
ephemeral writing which includes some “five hundred academic 
addresses, Fourth of July orations, and election sermons.” Sections 
are devoted to education, theology, philosophy, psychology, and 
political and economic theory, and to their complex interrela- 
tions. A mass of evidence is presented to refute the conventional 
opinion that Locke ceased to be influential in the first half of the 
nineteenth century; and Mr. Curti concludes that “throughout 
later American thought, it appears certain that Locke's influence 
continued to be important, and that it did not die with the new 
emphasis on biology and the theory of organic evolution” (Page 
133)- This massively documented study is a brilliant example of 
the type of contribution the more cultured American historians 
are making to comprehension of the history of ideas which en- 
tered into and vitalized American literature. 

Harry Haypen Ciarx. 





The University of Wisconsin. 


The Tercentenary of Harvard College: A Chronicle of the Ter- 
centenary Year, 1935-36. (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press. 1937- Pp. xiv, 492. $4.00.) 


“This volume records the principal events and utterances of 
the Tercentenary Year, culminating in the ceremonies of Septem- 
ber 16, 17, and 18, 1936; and it preserves as a matter of interest, 
and for possible future use, an account of the ways and means by 
which the plans were formed and carried out,” writes its editor, 
Mr. Jerome D. Greene, who directed the Tercentenary Celebra- 
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tion. It is without doubt the one volume indispensable to everyone 
who wishes to possess a full record of the three great days of cele- 
bration and a summary account of the other features of the ob- 
servance of the tercentenary. The addresses made on September 
16, 17, and 18 are printed, together with the many congratulatory 
messages sent to Harvard, lists of the personnel concerned with 
the celebration and the delegates who attended it, programs of 
the concerts, and appendices describing the gifts, the plays, and 
many of the other tangible features which made the three hun- 
dredth anniversary of Harvard “an academic festival of impor- 
tance in the history of education in the United States and of 
significance to the world at large.” The admirably chosen illustra- 
tions and Mr. Greene’s text combine to make this book the best 
of all souvenirs of a great year in the history of the University. 


KENNETH B. Murpock. 
Harvard University. 


Aaron Burr: A Biography. By Nathan Schachner. (New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. 1837. Pp. xii, 563. $3.50.) 


The Democrats’ first victory over the wealthy and well born in 
1800 found the opposing leaders, Jefferson and Hamilton, agreed 
on two points. Both used political machinery to advance the eco- 
nomic and social interests of a particular group. And both com- 
bined to ruin Aaron Burr, the practical politician who used poli- 
tics solely to advance himself. Burr tried to fight with flesh-and- 
blood men no more able or honorable than himself, and was 
beaten by bullet-proof leaders who existed only as symbols in the 
minds of their followers. Mr. Schachner gives the complete story 
of Burr's brilliance as a soldier, lawyer, and lover, but devotes the 
bulk of his book to a detailed and lucid account of his political 
rise and fall. This is greatly to the author's credit, even though his 
hero often disappears in the smoke of battle between forces much 
larger than himself. In his trial for treason, for example, the ques- 
tion whether Burr should hang was almost forgotten in alternate 
attempts to smear Jefferson with the unsavory Wilkinson or to 
pin something on Marshall for use in the Court Reform Program 
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then current. The book gives an interesting and well-rounded pic- 
ture of this greatest casualty of the first New Deal. 

Joun L. Carten, Jr. 
West Peabody, Massachusetts. 


A Dictionary of Books Relating to America. Part c-xxu (Zubly 
to Zwey), edited by R. W. G. Vail. (New York: The Biblio- 
graphical Society of America. 1936. Pp. 293-305, xxi. $4.00.) 


This, the final part of the great bibliographical dictionary be- 
gun by Sabin, continued by Wilberforce Eames, and now com- 
pleted by Mr. R. W. G. Vail, is a landmark in bibliographical his- 
tory. For years students have made use of “Sabin,” and have been 
grateful for the scholarly heroism of the man who planned and 
initiated the great Bibliotheca Americana. Now that the work is 
completed the debt of gratitude extends to the two editors whose 
labors so ably supplemented Sabin’s. The preface to the whole 
work, promised by Sabin for the last volume, appears in this part, 
written by Mr. Eames, and there is a “Final Statement” by Mr. 
Lydenberg and others, outlining the long history of the comple- 
tion of the Dictionary. Mr. Vail supplies an “Introduction,” deal- 
ing chiefly with the procedure and scope of the undertaking, and 
in a final section, “Bibliographia Americana, 1866 and 1936,” 
there are interesting notes on the bibliographical authorities 
available to Sabin and the others used by those who completed 
the monument he began. 

KENNETH B. Murpock. 
Harvard University. 


Harvard Portraits: A Catalogue of Portrait Paintings at Harvard 
University. Compiled by Laura M. Huntsinger under the di- 
rection of Edward Waldo Forbes. Edited by Alan Burroughs. 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1936. Pp. 158. $2.00.) 


Harvard University owns many portraits, many of them of his- 
torical or artistic interest. As it has grown, these pictures have 
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been distributed among a great variety of buildings, so that it 
has been difficult for the layman to discover where any individual 
one can be seen. In 1898 there was printed a pamphlet giving 
“the barest outline of the paintings, crayons, engravings, photo- 
graphs,” et cetera, owned by Harvard, but since then many of the 
portraits have been hung in new places, and many new ones have 
been added. The present catalogue contains “notes on the por- 
traits in oil and water color ...excepting the many portraits of 
Indians in the Peabody Museum, the portraits purchased for, or 
given specifically to, the Law School, and the portraits included 
in the collection of works of art at the Fogg Museum. Some por- 
traits which have been lent indefinitely to the University are also 
included.” The arrangement is alphabetical by names of the sub- 
jects, and there is an index of painters. There is a description of 
each item and a note as to its location as of 1936. The volume is a 
valuable handbook for many purposes, and it is to be hoped that 
supplements or new editions may be prepared to keep it up to 
date as new portraits are added to the University’s collection or 
the locations of those already owned are changed. 
KENNETH B. Murpock. 

Harvard University. 
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CORRECTIONS FOR DECEMBER, 1937 


line 21, for Bullfinch, read Bulfinch. 
line 4, for of as, read as of. 

line 28, for Bullfinch’s, read Bulfinch’s. 
footnote 8, line 2, for 1923, read 1924. 
line 29, for 1785, read 1784. 

line 12, for parmount, read paramount. 
line 33, for ficticious, read fictitious. 
line 35, for as, read us. 

line 28, for outsanding, read outstanding. 
line 33, for David, read Dana. 

line 12, for assistant, read associate. 
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